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INTRODUCTION TO “U. S. FOREIGN POLICY” 


For A very special reason a few words of explanation are needed 
by way of introduction to this book. My main thesis is that the for- 
eign policy which had seryed the United States, on the whole so — 
well, during most of the nineteenth century became dangerously 
inadequate after 1900. Then the United States expanded its com- 
mitments into Asiatic waters by the occupation of the Philippines, 
and then Germany, by deciding to build a great navy, emerged 
from continental Europe as a challenger for, world power. I shall 
be arguing in this book that because of American failure to readjust 
the foreign policy of the United States to this revolutionary change 
in the situation, the nation has for over forty years been unpre- 
pared to wage war-er to make peace, and has remained divided 
within itself on the*conduct of American foreign relations. 

The argument, as the reader will see, becomes a severe criticism 
of American policy during this period. Since I have lived through 
this period, and have for thirty years been writing books and 
articles about current events, I have been troubled because, with the 
advantages of hindsight, I am criticizing others for holding views 
which at the time I may myself have shared, or for a lack of fore- 
sight of which I was also guilty. Therefore, I should like to make it 
as plain as possible at the outset that nothing could be further from 
my intention than to say to anyone that I told him so. For the con- 
clusions which I have set down in this bogk are drawn from ex- 
perience. I was not born with them. T have come to them slowly 
over thirty years, and as a result of many false starts, mistaken 
judgments, and serious disappointments. They represent what I 
now think I have learned, not at all what I always knew. 

Yet in writing the book during the summer of 1942 and the 


“winter of 1943 I could not stop to confess as I went along how on 


this point or that I had at some earlier time thought differently, 
Confession may be good for the soul. But when our urgent business 
is to make up-our minds on what is for the best interests of the 
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country, it would have been as conceited as it was boring to anno- 
tate the argument with a running history of my own previous 
Opinions. , 

Now that the book is done I am much better aware than I was 
before writing it how wide has been the gap between my own 
insight and my own hindsight. Thus 1 cannot remember taking 
any interest whatsoever in foreign affairs until after the outbreak 
of the first World War. As a boy I had, to be sure, been greatly 
excited by the sinking of the battleship Mame and by Dewey’s vic- 
tory in Manila Bay and by the battle of Santiago, and from my 
grandfather who hated Prussia I had acquired the conviction that 
wherever the’ American flag was planted, there tyranny must dis- 
“ne But years afterwards, in spite of college and much reading 
about public affairs, Iremained quite innocent of any understand- 
ing of the revolutionary Consequences of the Spanish-American 
War. 

In fact I came out of college thinking that Theodore Roosevelt, 
whom I admired profoundly, was in this respéct-eccentric, that he 
kept harping on the Panama Canal and the navy. For in my youth 
we all assumed that the money spent on battleships would better 
be spent on schoolhouses, and that war was an affair that “militar- 
ists’ talked about and not something that seriously minded pro- 
gressive democrats paid any attention to. So when my teacher, 
Graham Wallas, warned “me, as I was leaving Harvard in 1910, 
that a great war might soon break out and that if it did, it would 
probably smoulder on for thirty years, I had no notion that it 
would ever touch me or jeopardize the interests of the country. 

It was possible for an American in those days to be totally un- 
conscious of the world’ he lived in. Thus I took ship and sailed for } 
England a few days after the Archduke Ferdinand was assassinated 
at Sarajevo in June 1914, and I spent a delightful month of July in 
London and then in the English Lake country where I attended a 
summer school presided over by the Webbs and by Bernard Shaw. 
I do not remember hearing any discussion of the Serbian crisis, and 
so little concern did I have with it that in the last week of July I 
crossed over to Belgium, loitered at Ostend and Bruges and Ghent, 
went on to Brussels and then bought a ticket for a journey through 
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Germany to Switzerland, where I meant. to spend my vacation 


walking over mountain passes. I remember being astonished and 
father annoyed when I went to the railroad station and found that 


. the German border was closed because Belgium had had an ulti- 


matum. | 

So I know at Jeast one young man who was not mentally pre- 
pared for the age he was destined to live in. Nor even under the - 
shock of one great war did an understanding come to him easily. 
I began to take foreign affairs seriously on August 4, 1914, when, 
having returned to England from Belgium, I was in the House of 
Commons lobby when Britain declared war. For two yeats, there- 


after, in association with Herbert Croly, I struggled with misgiving 
- and reluctance to grasp our interest in’ the war. Thus I had learned 


to understand, even before 1917, that a German victory through 

the submarine blockade would be a triumph of the Prussian ‘mili- 

tary caste “which aims to make Germany the leader of the East 

against the West, the leader ultimately of a German-Russian- 

Japanese coalition against the Atlantic world.” But though later I- 
worked for President Wilson under Colonel House’s direction on 

the terms of peace, I did not have the sense to see that the acquisi- 

tion of the German islands in the Pacific north of the equator by 

Japan was a fatal blow to our defenses in the Pacific. 

And though I knew, and had often argued, that British-Amer- 
ican sea power combined was necessary to our own security and to 
the maintenance of peace, nevertheless I was too weak-minded to 
take a stand against the exorbitant folly of the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference. In fact, I followed the fashion, and in edi- 
torials for the old New York World celebrated the disaster as a 
triumph and denounced the admirals who dared to protest. Of that 
episode in my life I am ashamed, all the more so because I had no 
excuse for not knowing better. 

So the reader will, I hope, feel that I have said quite enough 
about myself to discount any suggestion in what follows-that I see 
the mote in my brother’s eye and not the beam in mine own. 

Wick: 
Washington, D. C. 
March 6, 1943 
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- ++ When we may choose peace or War, as our 
interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 
‘ —GEORGE WASHINGTON 
The Farewell Address, September 17, 1796 
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Part One 


CHAPTER 1 


THE SUBJECT OF THIS BOOK 


As THE climax of the war finds the people of the United States 
approaching a national election, we must face the fact that for~ 
nearly fifty years the nation has not had a settled and generally 
accepted foreign policy. This is a danger to the Republic. For 
when a-people is divided within itself about the conduct of its 
foreign relations, it is unable to agree on the determination of 
its true interest. It is unable to prepare adequately for war or to 
safeguard successfully its peace. Thus its course in foreign affairs 
depends, in Hamilton’s words, not on reflection and choice but 
on accident and force. ay : 
The country, as I shall try to demonstrate, had a secure foreign 
policy toward the great powers from the decade after the end of 
the War of 1812 to the end of the war with Spain in r898. In 
that long period it was true that politics stopped at the water's 
edge, and that the people were not seriously divided on our 
relations with the Old World. But in the election of 1900 the 
nation became divided over the consequences of the war with 
Spain, and never since then has it been possible for any President 
of the United States to rely upon the united support of the nation 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
The consequences have been: grave. The war with Spain left 
the United States with commitments in the Pacific 7o00 miles west 
of California. The lack of a settled foreign policy made it im- 
possible for the United States to liquidate the cominitinent by 
withdiawing from the Far Pacific or to fulfill the conimitment by 
assuring the defense of the Philippines. The outbreak of the first 
World War in Europe precipitated an internal controversy in the 


[3] 
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United States about America’s rights and its interests, its duties 
and its obligations. As a result of that division of opinion the 
country was unable to prepare for that war even when American 
participation had become probable, and it was unable to consoli- 
date the victory which it helped to win. During the twenty years 
which followed there was unending domestic controversy over fot- 
eign policy. This made the American government as ineffective 
in preventing the second World War as it was in preparing for it. 
Now, under the spell cast by the coming elections of 1944, the 
country again finds itself unable to think clearly and to decide 
firmly what policy it will follow in-the settlement of the war. 

The spectacle of this great nation which does not know its own 
mind is as humiliating as it is dangerous. It casts doubt upon the 
capacity of the people to govern themselves. For nowhere else on 
earth, and never before in all history, has any people had condi- 
tions so favorable as they are in the United States to proving theit 
capacity for self-government. It will be a profound humiliation, 
therefore, if once again we fail to form a national policy, and the 
acids of this failure will be with us for ages to come, corroding 
our self-confidence and our self-respect. Our failure now to form 
a national policy will, though we defeat our enemies, leave us 
dangerously exposed to deadly conflict at home and to unmanage- 
able perils from abroad. For the return from a state of total wat 
to a state of peace which no one trusts will raise catastrophic issues 
in our midst. Rent by domestic controversy, for want of a settled 
foreign policy we shall act not upon reflection and choice but 
under the impulse of accidents and the impact of force. 

In pondering our failure to form a foreign policy in the twentt- 
eth century, we must remember that each of us is himself sus- 
ceptible to the partisanship which is the cause of that failure. 
Therefore, we must shun the temptation to explain on the ground 
that they are stupid, ambitious, or self-regarding the opposition of 
those who have differed with us. 

Candor, as Hamilton said in beginning his argument for the 
adoption of the Constitution, will oblige us to admit that, in this 
half century of controversy, ‘‘wise and good men” have been “on 
the wrong as well as on the right side of questions of the first 
magnitude to society,’’ and that “‘we are not always sure that those 


[4] 
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THE SUBJECT OF THIS BOOK 
who advocate the truth are influenced by purer principles than 
their antagonists,” and that ‘ambition, avaricey personal animosity 
and party opposition, and many other motives not more laudable 
than these, are apt to operate as well upon those who support, as 
upon those who oppose, the right side of a question.’ 

More than charity of mind and humility of soul dictates this 
approach to the settlement of our national division. An objective. 
study of our foreign relations in the past fifty years will, I believe, 
show that our national failure to form a foreign policy is due to 
an historic circumstance. For about eighty years—from the pro- 
tmulgation of the Monroe Doctrine to the end of the war with 
Spain—there was no need for the American people to form a 
foreign policy. In that long period the very nature of foreign 
policy, of what it consists and how it is formed, was forgotten. 
Thus, when events compelled us once again to attend to foreign 
relations, we had lost the art of shaping a policy, and could not 
find a policy because we no longer knew what we needed. 

This is the reason why good and patriotic Americans have dif- 
fered so sharply and so long without reaching a common view. 
They have forgotten the compelling and, once seen, the self- 
evident common principle of all genuine foreign policy—the prin- 
ciple that alone can force decisions, can settle controversy, and can 
induce agreement. This is the principle that in foreign relations, — 
as in all other relations, a policy has been formed only when com- 
mitments and power have been brought into balance. This is the 
forgotten principle which must be recovered and restored to the’ - 
first place in American thought if the nation is to achieve the 
foreign policy which it so desperately wants. 

Without the controlling principle that the nation must maintain 
its objectives and its power in equilibrium, its purposes within its 
means and its means equal to its purposes, its commitments re- 
lated to its resources and its resources adequate to its commitments, 
it is impossible to think at all about foreign affairs. Yet the history 
of our acts and of our declarations in the past fifty years.will show 
that rarely, and never consistently, have American statesmen and 
the American people been guided by this elementary principle of 
practical life. pecs 

No one would seriously suppose that he had a fiscal policy if 
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he did not consider together expenditure and revenue, outgo and 
income, liabilities and assets. But in foreign relations we have 
habitually in our minds divorced the discussion of our war aims, 
our peace aims, our ideals, our interests, our commitments, from 
the discussion of our armaments, our strategic position, our poten- 
tial allies and our probable enemies. No policy could emerge from 
such a discussion. For what settles practical controversy is the 
knowledge that ends and means have to be balanced: an agreement 
has eventually to be reached when men admit that they must pay 
for what they want and that they must want only what they are 
willing to pay for. If they do not have to come to such an agree- 
ment, they will never except by accident agree. For they will lack 
a yardstick by which to measure their ideals and their interests, or _ 
their ways and means of protecting and promoting them. 

If we survey, as we shall in the course of the argument, our own 
course since the war with Spain, we shall find that there has been 
no serious and sustained conviction that American commitments 
and interests and ideals must be-covered by our armaments, our 
strategic frontiers, and our alliances. In fact we shall find that we | 
have been the victims of a blinding prejudice—that concern with 
our frontiers, our armaments, and with alliances, is immoral and 
reactionary. : 

. Yet now that the Philippines have been lost, now that we have 
been attacked by a combination of exceedingly dangerous enemies, 
we must see how awful is the price we must pay because in our 
foreign relations for nearly half a century the United States has 
been insolvent. This is the time of the reckoning. We are liquidat- 
ing in sweat and blood and tears, and at our mortal peril, the fact 
that we made commitments, asserted rights, and proclaimed ideals 
while we left our frontiers unguarded, our armaments unprepared, 
and our alliances unformed and unsustained, : 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE OF 
~ A FOREIGN POLICY 


BEFORE we examine the history of our insolvent foreign relations, 
we must be sure that we know what we mean by a foreign commit- 
ment and by the power -to balance it. % 


I mean by a foreign commitment an obligation, outside 
the continental limits of the United States, which may in 
the last analysis have to be met by waging war. 

I mean by power the force which is necessary to prevent 


‘such a war or to win it if it cannot be prevented. In the 


term necessary power I include the military force which 
can be mobilized effectively within the domestic territory 
of the United States and also the reinforcements which can 
be obtained from dependable allies. 


The thesis of this book is that a foreign policy consists in bring- 


“ing into balance, with a comfortable surplus of power in reserve, 


the nation’s commitments and the nation’s power. The constant 
preoccupation of the true statesman is to achieve and maintain 
this balance. Having determined the foreign commitments which. 
are vitally necessary to his people, he will never rest until he has 
mustered the force to cover them. In assaying ideals, interests, and 
ambitions which are to be asserted abroad, his measure of their 
validity will be the force he can muster at home combined with ~ 
the support he can find abroad among other nations which have 
similar ideals, interests, and ambitions. : 

For nations, as for families, the level may vary at which a 
solvent balance is struck. If its expenditures are safely within its 
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assured means, a family is solvent when it is poor, or is well-to-do, 
or is rich. The same principle holds true of nations. The statesman 
of a strong country may balance its commitments at a high level 
or at a low. But whether he is conducting the affairs of Germany, 
which has had dynamic ambitions, or the affairs of Switzerland, 
which seeks only to hold what is already has, or of the United 
States, he must still bring his ends and means into balance. If he 
does not, he will follow a course that leads to disaster. 





CHAPTER III 4 





THE FOREIGN COMMITMENTS OF ~ 
THE UNITED STATES 


1. The Continental Limits of the United States 


We ARE concerned with the foreign commitments which the 
American nation is obligated to maintain, if necessary by waging 
war. These commitments are embodied in laws, as for example the 
commitment to defend Hawaii or the Panama Canal Zone; in 
treaties, as in the case of the Philippines or Cuba; in official dec- 
larations like the Monroe Doctrine which are held to be binding, 
and also in conventions, which provide for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The primary responsibility for carrying out these foreign com- 
mitments rests upon the American people living in continental” 
United States. Thus the defense of Alaska or Hawaii or Luzon or 
of any other place or any other interest has to be organized and 
equipped and, for the most part, manned from within continental 
United States. 

Before examining our foreign or external commitments, it will, 
however, be useful to remind ourselves briefly that most of what 
is now the American continental homeland was once foreign terti- 
tory, and that it became United States territory as a result of 
diplomacy and war. . 

The War of Independence was won.by American arms. But it 
was not won by American arms alone. In 1778 Benjamin Franklin 
succeeded in negotiating a treaty of alliance with Vergennes. In 
this treaty France promised to make common cause with the colo- 
nies until they had won their independence, and the colonies 
promised to defend the French possessions in the West Indies. 
In 1779 Spain intervened in the war by making New Orleans a 
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base for privateers against British shipping and also. by seizing 
the British posts in West Florida. In 1780 the Netherlands also 
went to war against Great Britain, and the Czarina of Russia, 
Catherine II, formed a League of Armed Neutrality which assisted 
the American colonies by obstructing the use of British sea power. 
Thus the American War of Independence was part of a general 
war in which most of the great powers participated. ‘So by 1780, 
the shot at Concord Bridge had literally been heard around the 
world. Theré were naval operations on the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Mediterranean, the Caribbean, the North Sea, the English Chan- — 
nel, even the Indian Ocean.” When Cornwallis surrendered at — 
Yorktown on October 17, 1781, the British were still firmly in 
possession of the principal seaports from New York to Savannah. : 
It was by diplomacy that they were ousted. The preliminary Treaty 
of Peace with England was not signed until November 30, 1782, — 
and it contained the proviso that it was not to take effect until — 
France concluded peace with Great Britain. The Franco-British 
armistice was not made until January 20, 1783, or the definitive — 
peace until September 3, 1783. This was nearly two years after 
Yorktown. The reason for the delay was that the American War _ 
- of Independence, being part of a global war, could not be con- 
cluded until a general peace was attained. , 
The Peace of Paris with the Americans, and the other treaties J 
which England signed on the same day with France and Spain, — 
divided North America among Spain, the British Empire, and the — 
United States. Spain received everything west of the Mississippi 
and south of a line which gave her Florida. Britain kept what is 
now Canada, though the boundary was not clearly-settled at the 
time. France took a few West Indian islands. 
. From this beginning the United States gradually acquired its 


prfesent continental boundaries in six Principal stages from 1803 
to 1853. 


First. By the Louisiana Purchase, Jefferson obtained title 
to New Orleans and the mouth of the Mississippi and to a 
frontier running through what is now Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Texas, to Louisiana: This territory between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains had been Spanish since 
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1763. In October 1800, by the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, 
the King of Spain ceded it to Napoleon. Jefferson was told 
ta about the treaty by Rufus King, the United States Minister 
“4 in London, who heard of it from Lord Hawkesbury. England 
was then on the point of war with Napoleonic France, and 
therefore opposed to the aggrandizement of French power in 
North America. Napoleon in the meantime had met a dis- 
aster in Santo Domingo, where thirty-five thousand troops 
a, died of yellow fever or were massacred by the Negro insur- 
Mi gents, Assured of support from Britain, Jefferson took ad- 
ou vantage of Napoleon’s weakness, and through Livingston 
negotiated with Talleyrand for the purchase of the whole 
Louisiana territory. The treaty of cession was signed on April 
30, 1803. 

Second. In 1819, after many border incidents and pro- 
longed negotiation, Spain ceded to the United States all her 
lands east of the Mississippi, as well as her right to Oregon, 
in return for the virtual assumption by the United States of its _ 
spoliation claims against Spain and the relinquishment of its 
aN! = claims to Texas. : 











KO. Third. In 1846 President Polk served notice on England 
that in twelve months the joint occupation of the disputed 

treat Oregon territory would end. By negotiations between Presi- 

‘ dent: Polk and Lord Aberdeen a compromise was reached > 

nit fixing the present boundaries. 2 

ip Fourth. In 1846 also, Texas, which had seceded from 

ih Mexico, was incorporated into the Union. This terfitofy at 

ath that time included most of what is New Mexico, parts of * 
Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, and, Oklahoma. 

et Fifth. In 1848 at the conclusion of the war with Mexico, 

ath the territory which now includes California, Nevada, Ari-* - 


zona, Utah, and part of New Mexico, Colorado, and Wyom- 
ing was ceded to the United States. 


tl Sixth. In-1853 the Gila River valley in Southern Arizona 

4 and New Mexico was purchased from Mexico under the 

f Gadsden Treaty. 

le 

(t In these six stages the territory of the original thirteen colonies 
[x21] 
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expanded, with minor rectifications, to the present continental - 
limits of the United States. One result was the acquisition of a — 
vast homeland. A second result was, once-the independence of 
the Spanish colonies had been recognized in-1822 and confirmed 
by the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, the disappearance from North} 
America of France and Spain. After that Britain was the only 
great power which had a common frontier with the United States. 

If the boundaries of 1783 -had remained the boundaries.of the 
United States, the young Republic would have had ‘to live with 
France as her neighbor on the Mississippi and with. Spain on the 
frontier of Georgia. This would have left the United States with 
small means within its narrow limits, and committed to the de- 
fense of a long land frontier against the shifting combinations of 
three great European powers. 

The elimination of France in 1803 and of Spain in 1822-1823 
left only Britain as a great power in the Western Hemisphere, — 
Upon that foundation of its vastly increased security, the United 
States opened a new chapter in its history by making a vast forezgn 
commitment. 


2. The Western Hemisphere 


This new and different and momentous chapter of our history 
begins in 1823. In that year the United States assumed an obli- 
gation outside of its continental limits. President Monroe extended 
the protection of the United States to the whole of the Western 
Hemisphere, and declared that, at the risk of war, the United 

* States would thereafter resist the creation of new European em- 
pires in this hemisphere. The prohibition was directed at Spain, 
France, Russia, and Austria. This momentous engagement was 
taken by President Monroe, after he had consulted Madison and 
Jefferson. They approved it only after Canning, the British For- 
eign Secretary, had assured the American Minister, Richard Rush, ~ 
that Britain and the British navy would support the United States. — 
For the Founding Fathers understood the realities of foreign pol- 
icy too well to make commitments without having first made cer- 
tain they had the means to support them, i 
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They knew, as John Quincy Adams put it, that at that time the 
naval power of the United States was to that of Great Britain “as 
a cockboat in the wake of the British man-of-war.” The Latin 
Americans who had revolted from.Spain were aware of this, and 
they looked, says Perkins, ‘‘for succor to the mistress of the seas 
rather than to the young republic of the North. This was true of 
Bolivar, the Liberator, who wrote in January of 1824 that only 
England could change the policy of the allies.1 It was true of San- 
tander, the Vice President of Colombia. It was true of Alaman, the 
Mexican Foreign Minister. It was true of Rivadavia, Foreign Min- 
ister of Argentina. And when the danger had definitely passed, 
all of these men recognized that the British. attitude had been 


. the really decisive one even though they did ignore the role of 


the United States. It is, after all, anachronistic in the highest 
degree to give greater weight to the immature American democ- 
racy in 1823 than to the power whose prestige was never greater, 
whose force was never more impressive, than eight years after the 
defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo.” 

Unfortunately, however, for the education of the American 
people in the realities of foreign policy—that commitments must 
be balanced by adequate power—the understanding with Britain, 
which preceded Monroe’s Message, was never avowed. To this 
day most Americans have never heard of it. Yet as a matter 
of fact the two governments came very near making a joint 
declaration. On August 20, 1823, Canning, who was the British 
Foreign Secretary, had proposed to Richard Rush, the American. 
Minister in London, that they sign a convention, or exchange 
ministerial notes. 

Rush held back from the joint declaration because thete was a 
difference in the position of the two countries. The United States 
had recognized the independence of the Spanish-American na- 
tions in 1822, that is to say in the year before the negotiations 
with England. Canning was not then willing to commit. England 
that far, and would only suggest that she might promise the 
future acknowledgment of the South American states. The project 





1}.c. of the Holy Alliance. 
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of a joint declaration. was rejected because the United States was 
already irrevocably committed, whereas Rush feared that Britain, 
being uncommitted, might alter her policy and bring it into 
harmony with that of the Continental powers. 

This was in September 1823. Yet in November when President 
Monroe began the discussion with his Cabinet and with the 
two ex-Presidents, Jefferson and Madison, he had before him the 
reports of Rush’s negotiations with Canning. In the Cabinet dis- 
cussions Calhoun, who. was Secretary of War, and Southard, who 
was Secretary of the Navy, wished to give Rush discretionary power 
to act with Britain. John Quincy Adams, who was Secretary of 
State, objected that without British recognition of the independ- 
ence of the South American republics “we can see no foundation 
upon which the concurrent action of the two governments can be 
harmonized.’ He objected to joint action with Britain on the 
interesting and significant ground that Britain and America, unless 
both recognized the Spanish republics, would not be “bound by 


any permanent community of principle,” and Britain would “still: 


be free to accommodate her policy to any of those distributions of 
power and partitions of territory which have for the last century 
been the w/tima ratio of all European political arrangements.” 

Adams prevailed, and the American position was. stated, not 
jointly with Britain, but as a unilateral commitment of the United 
States. But it is clear from Monroe’s correspondence with Madison 
and Jefferson that this bold commitment was made only because 
‘the three Virginian Presidents were sure, after studying Rush's 
report from London, that Britain in her own political and com- 
mercial interest would not permit the Holy Alliance (France, 
Spain, Austria, and Russia) to intervene in South America. 

The failure to reach a clear and binding agreement with Britain, 
based upon ‘a “permanent community of principle,” had very 
serious consequences some years later. In 1858 Napoleon III 
decided to defy the Monroe Doctrine, and in 1861 sent an in- 
vading army into Mexico and established an empire on our south- 
ern frontier. He did this at a moment when there was a strong ex- 
pansionist and annexationist movement in the United States which 
had led to sympathy with the Mexican revolution. From the point 
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of view of France the time had come to put a stop to the aggran- 
dizement of the American republics and to restore the rights of 
monarchy in the New World. From the American point of view 
the success of Napoleon III’s venture would have meant the col- 
lapse of republicanism in most of this hemisphere and the begin- 
ning of a new era of imperialist rivalry. 

The American Civil War broke out in April 1861. In October 
of that year, France induced Great Britain and Spain to agree to 
joint intervention against the revolutionary government of Juarez. _ 
This agreement, reached at a time when the United States was 
helpless, made it possible for Napoleon to invade Mexico and to 
enthrone Maximilian as Emperor. Inthe absence of a permanent 
binding agreement with the United States, Lord John Russell, who 
had no liking for the enterprise, nevertheless did not oppose Na- 
poleon, and indeed joined in with him to the extent of sending a 
few hundred Marines to Mexico. However, soon thereafter Britain 
withdrew and then tried to persuade Napoleon to desist. Never- 
theless, the enterprise went on while the United States was rent 
by civil war. We might well have had to fight an international war 
in Mexico as soon as our own Civil War had been concluded. 
That we did not have to do this was a matter of good luck in that 
Maximilian was unfortunate in Mexico and Napoleon became in- 
volved in troubles at home.? 

This affair demonstrated how serious was the commitment of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and how difficult it was to sustain the com- 
mitment in the absence of a clear and dependable agreement with 
Britain. For it Britain had opposed Napoleon at the outset, he 
could not have ventured into Mexico. If Britain had really sup- 
ported him effectively, the United States could not have forced 
him out, 

Yet the American people, their minds on other things, never 
learned the lesson of this experience. Thus they were taught to 





2In this connection it may .be pointed out that the other, and perhaps 
greater, threat to American security in this period was when Lord Palmerston 
contemplated recognizing the Confederacy. This illustrates another risk of 
our not having had ani avowed alliance with Great Britain. 
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believe that the immense obligation to protect the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and consequently almost any other obligation we chose to 
assume, could in the nature of things be validated by American 
forces alone. Because the informal alliance with British sea power. 
was concealed, and was displeasing to their self-esteem, the Ameri- 
can people lost the prudence, so consistently practised by the 
Founding Fathers, of not underestimating the risks of their com= 
tmitments and of-not oyerestimating their own power. 


3. The Pacific 


With this misunderstanding of the nature of foreign policy, 
the United States expanded its commitments far beyond the wide 
limits of the Monroe Doctrine. 4 

In 1844 Caleb Cushing negotiated a treaty with China in which ~ 
he obtained access to the treaty ports and extraterritorial privileges” 
for American merchants. In 1853 an Ametican naval squadron 
under the command of Commodore Matthew C. Perry entered 
Yado Bay in Japan, and under a mild threat of force induced the 
Japanese Shogunate to sign the Treaty of Kangawa. This act, more 
than any other, opened up Japan to foreign intercourse. Mr. 
Dooley said of the famous opening of Japan by the American navy 
that “we didn’t go in; they kim out.” 

The United States proceeded to expand into the Pacific. In 1867 
Seward bought Alaska from Russia. Alaska, though part of the ~ 
North American continent, was, because of its isolation from the 
United States and the lack of land communications, strategically — 
an island, and theretore it is strategically a foreign commitment. 
As a measure of the commitment we may note that the defense of 
Alaska, and the development of Alaska as a base of military opera- 
tions, required in 1942 an investment of ship tonnage about one 
third the size of the tonnage involved in the whole first campaign 
of the South Pacific or in the first phase of the North African 
campaign. As a result of the Alaskan Purchase the territory of the 
United States was extended close to Northeastern Asia—to within 
a few miles of Russian territory and to within a few hundred miles 
of Japan. 


In the next two decades the American strategic frontier was 
[ 16} 
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into the Mid-Pacific. In 1878 a coaling station was estab- 
at Pago Pago in Samoa. In 1893-1898 the Hawaiian Islands 
. annexed.’ By this action the western defenses of the United 
States were thrust out into a great semicircle from Kiska in the 
ians through Midway Island to Samoa. From San Francisco 
vas a center the radius of that circle runs over 3000 miles out into 
e Pacific. 

‘The westward movement continued. During the war with Spain 
the United States cruiser Charleston conquered Guam, in June 
1898; and by the Treaty of Paris, made the following December, 
Spain ceded the Philippine Islands. This committed the United 
- States to the defense of a large territory nearly 5000 nautical miles 
_, West of Honolulu and almost 7000 nautical miles west of Califor- 
™ nia, but only 700 miles off the China Coast, only 250 miles from 
yj Formosa, only 1700 miles from Yokohama, and less than 1400 
id miles from Singapore.t, A circle which has Manila as its center, 
jo and a radius of about 1500 miles, encloses the industrial region 
a Japan, all of Korea, practically all of China proper, French 
"Indo-China, British Burma and Malaya, and the Netherlands In- 
* dies. Thus by the acquisition of the Philippines the United States 
; had placed itself at the geographical center of the empires of 
Fastern Asia. and at the strategic crossroads of their lines of 
communication. : 

This was, as Mahan put it, ‘a proposition .. . entirely unex- 
pected and novel.” It was “Asiatic dominion” The ‘annexation 
of the Philippines [was] the widest sweep, in space, of our na- 
tional extension.” A few months after the Senate, by. the margin 
_ of one vote more than the required two thirds, had_ ratified the 
"treaty annexing the Philippines, the Secretary of State, John Hay, 
a wrote his notes on the Open Door in China.° He followed them 
( by-issuing the “circular” of July 3, 1900, which declared that ‘'the 

_ policy of the government of the United States is to seek a solution 
which may’—among~other things— ‘preserve Chinese territorial 

and administrative entity.” 























Seas Btasci 
qeidway was acquired in 1859. 
> A nautical mile = 1.15 statute miles. 


® September 6, 1899. 
[17] 
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4. At the Turn of the Century 


The turn of the century was a critical period in the history { 
the Republic, For by that time the foreign commitments of th 
United States, which could be validated in the last analysis onl 
by successful war, had been extended over an immense section @ 
the surface of the globe. On the Atlantic side the line ran approxi 
mately from Greenland to the shoulder of Brazil, at about 35 

acific side the line was at about 120° eas 
pines, and even beyond, as the events o 


the defense of territory 
Brazil, from Canada to the Argentine. a 
This immense commitment had been made, to be exact, bj 
February 1899. It had been made eighteen*years before the United 
States entered the first World Wat and some forty-two years be: 
fore the Japanase attack on Pearl Harbor. No further military 
commitment of any consequence was made by the United States 
during the twenfieth century. All American military commitments i 


had been made by the end of the nineteenth century. The history 
of our foreign relations in the twentieth century is a story of fail- 
ure. It is the story. of our national failure to balance the commit 
ments which were made in the nineteenth century. Because of tha 
failure we have been compelled to fight two great unexpected wats 
for which we were unprepared. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE BANKRUPTCY OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN RELATIONS (1898-1941) 





‘f 1. President Theodore Roosevelt's Foreign Policy 


wit "Tyre -pERIOD of unending domestic controversy over American 
tall foreign relations began in January 1899 when the Treaty of Paris, 
all! which concluded the war with Spain, was submitted to the Senate 
for fatification. The debate was held in Executive-Session and was 
“ unreported. But Senator Henry Cabot Lodge described it as the 
“closest, hardest fight I have ever known.” The opposition to the 
"annexation of the Philippines was led by his colleague, Senator 
ll Hoar of Massachusetts. The vote was taken on February 6, 1899, 
td and it was the belief of Theodore Roosevelt that the treaty would 
ml have been rejected if the Filipino insurrection, which broke out 
“on Februaty 4, had not been looked upon as a challenge to Ameri- 
i can prestige. That the outcome was uncertain is clear. A motion 
:ti to promise the Filipinos ultimate independence was defeated only 
tt by the vote of the Vice President, and ratification was obtained 
ad by only one vote more than the required two thirds. 
~ The wisdom of the immense commitment to superimpose upon 
‘the Monroe Doctrine what Mahan called ‘Asiatic dominion” was 
hotly debated not only in the Senate, but in the McKinley-Bryan 
elections of 1900. It is too late to debate it now. What cannot be- 
/ gainsaid, however, is that the subsequent foreign policy of the 
" United States has never been equal to the size of the commitment. 
From the day when Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila Bay until 
the day when General Wainwright surrendered Corregidor, the 
United States never made a sustained and prudent, or remotely 
adequate, effort to bring its obligations and its power into balance. 
President Theodore Roosevelt, who, with Senator Lodge and 
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Captain Mahan, was the principal promoter of the commitm 
did realize that the new departure called for new measures, 

saw that we had assumed vast responsibilities in the two oced 
So he insisted upon digging the Panama Canal in order that 
navy could be concentrated rapidly in either ocean. He persuade 
Congress and the people to support the construction of an enlar 
and modern navy. : 

In his own mind he went further, though he never explaine 
it to the nation or made it a matter of avowed national policy. Hi 
knew that in 1900 Germany had staked out her claim to worl 
power by deciding to build a navy so large that it compelled Gre 
Britain “to set.about the reduction of her outlying squadrons wit 
a view to mustering her full strength in home waters.” He knej 
that Germany was jealous of the American annexation of the 
Philippines, and had ordered Admiral von Diederichs to Manil 
to watch Admiral Dewey. He knew that two days before the battle 
of ‘Manila Bay, John Hay had sent a telegram from London saying 
of Germany, “Voila l’ennemi in the present crisis.” : 

Theodore Roosevelt realized that to support our commitments 
we needed not only the Panama Canal and a strong navy, but also 
friends and virtual allies—allies against the rising imperialism off 
Germany, and later on against the rising imperialisma of Japan.” For 
that reason President Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Joh 
Hay, never allowed disputes about financial concessions in China} & 
to alienate the United States from Great Britain, For the same 
reason he intervened quickly in the Moroccan Affair of 1905 in 
order to prevent a European war which, he realized, would leave 
the United States alone with its vast commitments, 

Theodore Roosevelt had, therefore, the elements of a genuine 
foreign policy. Aware of the American commitments, he sought. 
to develop—though tentatively, unsurely, and without making the 
matter plain to the nation—the elements of American power: our 
strategic position by constructing the Panama Canal, our arma- 
ments by enlarging the navy, our alliances by adhering to those 
powers who were our friends and the opponents of our opponents. 


* Japan was not regarded as a strohg power until after the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1905. 
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T | BANKRUPTCY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(Ot But these rudimentary beginnings of a true foreign policy were _ 
oa not carried forward by Theodore Roosevelt’s successors. 

MO - , ~ 
ota : 2. The Persisting Illusion 
* ae ~ 
me In the long period from 1823 to 1898 the nation had lived in a 

state of illusory isolation: it was committed to the Monroe Doc- 
it ® trine, which rested upon the support of British sea power, without 
lp having been made to understand that the defense of the Western 
‘int’ Hemisphere did in fact requite the support of British sea power. 
il The illusion had been confirmed because the Monroe Doctrine 
uo: had been seriously challenged only by the Maximilian affair in 
ti Mexico, which Was easily forgotten. After her defeat by Prussia 

i in 1870 France was never again capable of entertaining Napo- 
toh leonic designs. Until about 1900 Germany, though powerful on 
tls! land, had no navy with which to threaten the Western Hemisphere 
diy ot to reach out into the Pacific. When in 1900 Germany did begin 
to build a navy, it was obvious that she would first have to dispose 
of the British-navy before she could look further. Thus for about 
fifty years after Napoleon III had flagrantly breached the Monroe 
Doctrine, and had proved that it had been a mistake not to make 
binding and clear the British support of the commitment, circum- 
stances tnade it appear falsely that our foreign commitments rested 
securely upon our geography, our inherent virtues, and our own 
é’ isolated military strength. 

Successive generations of Americans lived, therefore, in the illu- 
sion that our position and our commitments were inviolable. The, | 
mental habits of Theodore Roosevelt's immediate successors—Taft 
and Wilson—were formed in that period of illusory isolation 
y which had lasted from 1823 to 1898. Both were idealists who 
iié habitually rejected the premises of the politics of power. Both 
a disliked armaments. In them the idealism ‘which prompts Ameri- 
mi ¢ans to make large and resounding commitments was combined 
with the pacifism which causes Americans to shrink-from the meas- 
ures of force that are needed to support the commitments. Neither 
promoted the preparation of armaments in time of peace. Both 
a’ accepted reluctantly and tardily the need to arm. Both abhorred 

as inherently vicious and unnecessary, and as contrary to American 
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Ptinciples, the formation of alliances. But both favored a Le 
of Nations in which the United States assumed the obligation 
enforce peace, t , 

Thus the seeds of a genuine foreign policy, which Theod 
Roosevelt planted, never matured, A national understanding oi 
what is a foreign policy-was never inculcated into the minds 0 
the later American generations. When the long-expected wat in 

. Europe broke out in 1914, the United States had no foreign polig 
which enabled the nation to determine its interests in the conflict 
President Wilson had no foreign policy, accepted by the nation, 
which gave him the means of judging whether, why, when, where 
how, and to what end, the United States must take its position if 
the war. : 

From -1914 to 1916 WilSon vacillated between the assertion of 
American rights and reluctance to face the consequences of assert 
ing them, between dread of a German victory and dread of a wat 
to prevent a German victory. Thus he took a zigzag course, now 
one way because the British blockade infringed the American doc 
trine of the freedom of the seas, now the other way because Get- 
man ruthlessness outraged American sensibilities. Lacking a for- 
eign policy, and with leaders whose training was wholly in domes- 
tic politics, the nation had no means of ascettaining its true in- 
terests. The verbal battle of the propagandists, of which so much 
was made iin later years, was fought in this vacuum of the Ameri-. 
can mind. It was fought because the American nation lacked even | 
the rudiments of a settled foreign policy which could make cleat } 
whose victory and what kind of victory would best serve the vital 
interests of the United States, 

* Because of this vacuum, the United States went to war in April 


1917 for reasons which were never willingly or accurately avowed. 9 


And so they were never clearly recognized. a 


3. President Wilson's Foreign Policy 


° s 

The occasion for going to wat was Germany’s unrestricted use 
of the submarine against American merchant shipping on the 
Atlantic routes from North America to the British Isles and 


France. But the substantial and compelling reason for going to 
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eda’ war was that the cutting of thé Atlantic communications meant 
obi: the starvation of Britain and, therefore, the conquest of Western 
~ Europe by imperial Germany. s 
ht: President Wilson avoided this explanation of his decision to 
wink. intervene, choosing instead to base his decision upon the specific 
legal objection to unrestricted submarine warfare and upon a gen- 
eralized moral objection to lawless and cruel aggression. But these 
superficial reasons for the declaration of war would never have 
cattied the day if a majority of the people had not recognized 
intuitively, and if some Americans had not seen clearly,” what the 





2 Cf. “The Defense_of the Atlantic World,” an editorial in the New Re- 
public, February 17, 1917 (Vol. X, No. 120). [When I wrote this article 1 ~ 
*had the opportunity to know what Colonel House and others among Wilson's 
advisers were thinking.—W. L.] . g 
i ... It means that our fundamental interest in this crisis is not a com-  ~ 
{of plicated system of rights but a definite and practical and tangible end. The 
it’ world’s highway shall not be closed to the western Allies if America has 
‘in/ Power to prevent it. 





ase “We do not hesitate to say that this should be American policy ‘even 
i though submarines were capable of successful humane ‘cruiser warfare.’ We 
fe do not hesitate to say—we have believed it and said it since the beginning of 
Bills 


the war—that if the Allied fleet were in danger of destruction, if Germany 
had a chance of securing command of the seas, our navy ought to be joined 








i! to the British in order to prevent it. The safety of the Atlantic highway is 
Ast something for which America should fight. 

f “Why? Because on the two shores of the Atlantic Ocean there has grown 
é Ol up a profound web of interest which joins together the western world. 


Britain, France, Italy, even Spain, Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian nations, 


ee 

and Pan-America are in the main one community in their deepest needs and 
tn their deepest purposes. They havea common interest in the ocean which 
dl unites them. They aré today more inextricably bound together than most even 


as yet realize. But if that community were destroyed we should know what 
we had lost. We should understand then the meaning of the unfortified Gana- | 
dian frontier, the common protection given Latin America by the British and i 
American fleets. ‘ > i 
“It is the crime of Germany that she is trying to make hideous the high- 
ways by which the Atlantic Powers live. That is what has raised us against 
her in this war. Had she stood “on the defensive against France and Britain, 
had she limited the war to the Balkans and the eastern front where it origi- 
nated, and thrown in her lot with the western nations, she would have had 
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threatened German victory would mean to the United State 
Though there was lacking the tradition of a foreign policy wi 
made the matter self-evident, many Americans saw in r9r7 th 
if Germany won, the United States would have to face a new 
aggressively expanding German empire which had made Britain, 
France, and Russia its vassals, and Japan its ally. They saw that 
in such a position the defense of the Western Hemisphere would 
fequire immense armaments over and above those needed in the 
Pacific, and that America would have to live in a perpetual state 
of high and alert militaty preparedness. It was in this very col 


crete and practical sense, though unhappily President Wilson pre: 


ferred not to Partticularize, that a German victory in 1917 would. 
have made the world unsafe for the American democracies from 
Canada to the Argentine, 


This-in brief was the undeclared, ‘and only partially realized, 


foreign policy which determined the participation of the United. 
States in the first German World War. The sinking of merchant 


ships without visit and search, and without provision for the 


safety of ctews and passengers, would not in itself have been the 
casus belli if the German submarines had caused less destruction. 


Sporadic sinkings would-have continued to lead to protests, as they 
did in 1915 and 1916, and probably to reprisals. But they would 
not have led to war if by 1917 the submarine had not become so 
destructive as to make it seem probable,that Germany would starve 
out Britain and isolate France 

Nor did the United States 80 to war to make the world safe for 
all democracies: 3 if it had seemed probable that Germany would 


their neutrality and probably their sympathy. But when she ‘carried the war 
to the Atlantic by violating Belgium, by invading France, by striking against 
Britain, and by attempting to disrupt us, neutrality of spirit or action was out 
of the question. And now that she is secking to cut the vital highways of our 
world we can no longer stand by. We cannot betray the Atlantic community 
by submitting. If not civilization, at least our civilization-is at stake, 

“A victory on the high seas would be a triumph of that class which aims 
to make Germany the leader of the East against the West, the leader ultimately 
of a German-Russian-Japanese coalition against the Atlantic world... .” 

*T am using the Wilsonian phrase “safe for democracy” in the popularly 
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ied be defeated by Czarist Russia, the United States would have re- 


na mained neutral because its vital interests in the North Atlantic 
ee would have remained secure. The war was certainly not engaged 
: kk to overthrow the Kaiser and to make Germany a democratic te- 
“ public: if the Germans had not broken into the Atlantic and 
“ threatened the whole structure of our Atlantic defenses, private 
‘'’ citizens would still have made faces at the Kaiser, but the nation 
* would not have made war upon him. 
‘The United States did not go to war because it wished to found 
‘Tt: a League of Nations; it went to war in order to preserve American 
| security. And when the war was over, the nation would almost 
certainly have accepted in some form or other the scheme of the 
League of Nations if President Wilson had been able to demon- 
strate to the people that the League would perpetuate the secutity 
“" which the military victory had won for them. Mr. Wilson failed 
“to make this demonstration. He failed because in leading the na- 
i tion to war he had failed to give the durable and compelling 
' reasons for the momentous decision. The reasons he did give were 
legalistic and moralistic and: idealistic reasons, rather than the 
substantal and vital reason that the security of the United States 
demanded that no aggressively expanding imperial piwer, like 
Germany, should be allowed to gain the mastery of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 
Because this simple and self-evident American interest was not 
__ candidly made explicit, the nation never understood clearly why 
i it had entered the war. As time went on, the country was, there- 
mt fore, open to every suggestion and insinuation that the nation had 
fought for no good reason at all, that-its victory was meaningless, 
that it had been maneuvered into’a non-American war by the inter- 
“ational bankers and the British diplomats. And so, having failed 
, to make plain that the war was waged for a vital American inter- 
yest, President Wilson had no way of proving to the nation that 
his settlement of the war really concerned the United States. The 


m wat had been fought without a foreign policy, and neither Presi- 
lf 








most 





. 


accepted sense of the words, though, as I have tried to indicate, I believe this 
is an erroneous interpretation of their substantial meaning. 
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dent Wilson nor the nation had the means, therefore, of jud 
whether the League was merely a foreign or was also an Ameri 
interest. = 
Thus the longer the Senate debated the Treaty of Versailles with 
its covenant, the more the people felt that there was no compelling 
connection between their vital interests and the program whid 
President Wilson offered them. They saw that the League ime 
posed upon the United States the unprecedented commitment 
help enforce the peace of Europe. They saw only what they y 
asked to contribute. For they had not been taught to understan 
what British and French power meant to the security of Americas 
vital interests all over the world. é 


pended upon having friendly 
and strong partners in the British Isles, in the French ports on 
the Atlantic, at Gibraltar and Casablanca and Dakar; or how much 
the defense of the Philippines depended upon French Indo-China, 
_and upon British Hong Kong, Malaya, and Burma, and upon the 
attitude and the strength ‘of Russia and upon China in Eastern 
Asia. The legalistic, moralistic, idealistic presentation of the wat 
and of the League obscured the realities—caused it to appear that 
for what we were asked to give to our allies, we were to receive 
nothing from them. It was made to-seem that the new responsi- 
bilities of the League flowed from President Wilson’s philanthropy 
and not from the vital necessity of finding allies to support Amer- 
ica’s vast. existing commitments in the Western Hemisphere and — 
all the way across the Pacific to the China Coast, : 
Not until twenty years later, not until France had fallen and 
Britain was in mortal peril, not until the Japanese had surrounded 
the Philippines, did it become possible for the nation to perceive | 
the hidden but real structure of America’s strategic position. in the 
world. 


4. The Collapse of U.S. Foreign Policy 


As I have tried to show, the nation had. no foreign policy to 
guide it during the historic half century in which the United States 
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60) has waged three wars. President McKinley, who made the mo- 
4 mentous commitment in the Philippines, asked at first only for the 
island of Luzon, then for the whole atchipelago, and also for one e 
tlk island in the Ladrones, which turned out to be Guam. But in 1899 
00) he let°Spain sell the rest of the Ladrones and the Marianas and 
‘gl’ the Carolines to Germany. é : 
‘lt’ "These islands which are the barrier between the-Philippines and 
mitt Hawaii were seized by Japan in 1914. At the Peace Conference 
uti!’ in Paris, President Wilson agreed to let Japan retain them under 
)’ a theoretical unenforceable mandate from the League of Nations. 
48 From these islands the attack on Pearl Harbor was launched. Be- 
cause Japan held these islands it was impossible to reinforce Gen- 
wat eral MacArthur. Such a neglect of American interest, such a fail- 
mitt aré-to see the value of these islands, would have been impossible 
ip if Americans had had the habit of maintaining a foreign policy. 
bas The Japanese, who had’ a foreign policy, even if it was a pet- 
Wil! nicious policy, knew why they wanted the strategic islands. We, 
i’ who had no foreign policy, did not know enough to care about 
iit the islands. 
thes Still larger consequences flowed from our national failure to 
t develop a foreign policy. After the rejection of Wilson’s settle- 
' ment, American foreign relations were conducted for twenty years 
without any indication that the nation had any conception of its e 
commitments, In 1922 we reduced our naval strength to a ratio 
it which gave Japan naval superiority in the Western Pacific. We 
i agreed also not to imptove the fortifications of Corregidor, Cavite, 
- and Guam, which. lay under the guns of the Japanese fleet. At the 
|i same time we renewed our*commitment to oppose Japanese im- 
ndé _ perialism in Asia and to encourage Chinese resistance to it. Thus 
até at the very time when we were reducing our power we renewed 
t¢) and even enlarged our commitments. 

Knowing that Japan was the only possible enemy we had to 
consider in the Pacific, we nevertheless turned upon our natural 
partners, Britain and France, and treated them as rivals whose 
armaments it was a diplomatic triumph to reduce. Though we 

1{ observed scrupulously our own-promise not to fortify Guam or 
as to reinforce the defenses of the Philippines, we submitted to the 
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Japanese refusal to let us know what she was doing in her i 
But the more we disarmed ourselves and our natural allies in 
coming Pacific war, the more vehemently we committed ours 
fo oppose Japanese expansion. 

The climax of this unbelievably reckless conduct was rea 
in the summer of 1939, two months before the outbreak of 
second German, World War. In July of that summer a major 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations took two decisi 
One was to advise the State Department to declare economic ¥ 
against Japan by abrogating the Commercial Treaty. The treaty wi 
abrogated and Japan was put on notice that we were her avow 
antagonists. The Committee's second decision was to refuse to lift 
the arms embargo which prevented Britain and France from buy- 
ing arms here to resist Germany—the Germany which had been 
allied with Japan since 1936! = 

It would be hard to find-a more perfect example of total in- 
competence in guiding the foreign relations of a people. The 
Senate Cufhumittee invited a war in the Pacific while it deliberately 
refused to take measurse to fortify our ancient defenses in the 
Atlantic This monstrous imprudence was what passed for Ameri- 
can foreign policy at the outbreak of the present war. 


5. President Franklin D. Roosevelt's Pre-war Position 


Tt was then that the emasculation of American foreign policy — 
teached its extreme limit—the limit of total absurdity and total 
bankruptcy. The events of the perilous thirties, which were in- 
augurated by the Japanese conquest of Manchuria and the rise 0) 
Hitler, had led inexorably to a world war waged from Europe and - 
from Asia against our vital interests and our inesca able commit- 
ments. At this juncture we found ourselves Opposed to our future | 
enemies but with our exposed possessions undefended, without | 
allies, isolated from our friends, and yet committed over the — 
length of the Western Hemisphere and across the vast expanse 
of the Pacific. At the zenith of our commitments we were at the 
nadir of our precautions. 2 

Eventually there is a reckoning for nations, as for individuals, 
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who have obligations that are not covered by their resources. 
Between 1931 and 1937 it had become manifest that the time of 
that reckoning had*come. Japan's seizure of Manchuria had 
proved that the collective opinion of mankind, which all our states- 


‘men loved to invoke, was no deterrent to the aggressor. The 


Italian conquest of Abyssinia in 1935, the successful intervention 
of Germany and Italy in Spain, the rearmament of Germany, the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, the Anti-Comintern Pact which in 


® fact allied Germany with Japan, and the invasion of China proper 


in 1937—these events made it unmistakably clear that Germany 


"and Japan and Italy were on the march and that they would domi- 


nate the world if they were not successfully resisted. 
From 1937, when he made his ‘quarantine’ speech in Chicago 
until the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt 


~ struggled with the problem of making our bankrupt foreign posi- 


tion solvent, As early as 1937 it was clear that the American 
situation demanded an immediate, intensified expansion of our 
armed forces, the fortification of our strategic commitments in 


- Alaska, Guam, the Phlippines, and Panama, and the formation 


of arrangements for mutual aid with Great Britain, France, and 
China—our obvious allies in an attack which was being prepared 
against them and against us alike. But this prudent course was 
held to be politically imprudent. This is another way of saying 
that the American people would not agree to protect their vital 
interests because they had no foreign policy which disclosed their 
vital interests, 

Thus from 1937 to 1940 President Roosevelt moved anxiously 
and hesitantly between his knowledge of what ought to be done 
and his estimate of how much the people would understand what 
ought to be done. I shall not attempt to answer the question 
whether he could have made the people understand how great 
was their peril because their commitments were totally unbal- 
anced. The illusions of a century stood in the way of their under- 
standing, and it may be that no words, but only the awful experi- 
ence of total war, could even partially dispel the illusion. 

In any event the fact is that Mr. Roosevelt did not succeed. in 
persuading the nation to attend effectively to the American inter- 
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est. Though he understood it himself, though he realized the 

in action he followed events, taking small measures to repair g 
disasters which were undermining the American position in all the 
strategic areas of the world. Thus he did not insist on greate 
atmaments until after the Japanese had conquered the coast di 
China, had encircled the Philippines, and were poised for 
attack on Singapore, Burma, and the Netherlands Indies, Not u 
after France had fallen and had left exposed the bulge of Africa 
where it juts out against the bulge of Brazil, not until Britain was 
threatened with invasion and her fleet with destruction or capture, 
did he. feel able to move at all. 

He did not feel able to do what was needed because of the 
series of furious controversies which divided the nation between 
1937 and 1941—over the repeal of the arms embargo, -over the 
transaction of the over-age destroyers and the bases, over con- 
scription, over lend-lease, and over the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act. None of these costly controversies would have taken the 
form it did take if the President had been able to present it to a 
people which realized how serious were their commitments and 
had acquired the habit of covering their commitments. i 7 

Thus almost none of the so-called isolationists declared that 
the commitments of the United States should be reduced—that 
the Monroe Doctrine should be revoked, that the Philippines” 
should not be defended, that Japan should be given the free hand 
in China which she demanded as the price of peace. The isolation- 
ist party adhered, on the whole, to our vast trans-oceanic commit: E 
ments. They devoted their efforts to opposing the alliances which, — 
as is now obvious, we needed in order to validate the commit- 
ments, They argued that only by doing nothing to save our present ~ 
allies from defeat would we be able to stay out of war. This was 
the ground on which they opposed the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo, the transfer of the destroyers, and lend-lease. They took 
this view because they felt confident that continental United States” 
could not be invaded, and they chose to ignore as a disagreeable , 
anomaly the fact that American obligations extended to South 
America and to islands 7000 miles west of the coast of California. 
Isdlationism, in other words, was based on a failure to appreciate 
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the long-established trans-oceanic. commitments of the United 
States. 

The case of the “interventionists’” rested on a correct appre- 
ciation of the situation—that alone and without allies the United 
States could not sustain its commitments against the combined . 
power of the totalitarian alliance. Yet not until only the British 
Isles and the armies of General Chiang Kai-shek were left did 
the President feel it expedient in domestic politics to avow openly 
this ‘self-evident truth. Even then it was still regarded as the 
Roosevelt policy rather than as the American national policy. 

And even now, as we approach the climax of the struggle, it is 
still by no means certain that a settled American policy can be 
established against the abiding illusions of more than a century 
of inexperience in the realities of foreign policy. 
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CHAPTER V 
MIRAGES 


THE HABITS of a century have fostered prejudices and illusi 
that vitiate our capacity to think effectively about foreign tela 
tions. The elementary means by which all foreign policy must be 
conducted are the armed forces of the nation, the arrangement of 
its strategic position, and the choice of its alliances. In the’Ameri- 
can ideology of our times these things had come to be regarded 
as militaristic, imperialistic, reactionary, and archaic: the proper 
concern of right-minded men was held to be peace, disarmament, 
and a choice between non-intervention and collective securjty. i 

We not only ignored the development of the means to achieve 
our ends: we chose as the ends of our efforts a set of ideals which 
were incompatible with all the means of achieving any ideals. The 
ideal of peace diverted our attention from the idea of national 
security. The ideal sof disarmament caused us to be inadequately— 
armed. The apparently opposed ideals of non-intervention on the 
one hand, and of collective security on the other, had at bottem — 
the same ‘practical result in that they inhibited us from forming 

- Our nécessary alliances. Thus for nearly half a century after our a 
vast commitments in the Pacific had been superimposed upon our 
immense commitment inthe Western Hemisphere, we have had } 
to conduct our pre-war diplomacy verbally—by promises, threats, 
and exhortations; we have had to wage war three times without 
being prepared to fight; and we have twice made peace without 
knowing what we wanted. 

These spendthrift habits have led us to the bankruptcy of a 
total war in which we have suffered humiliating initia] disasters ; 
at the hands of the Japanese: and our very independence was for 
a time in jeopardy. The habits of mind of Americans of our gen- 
eration are quite alien to those of the Founders of the Republic. 
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: Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe entertained 


none of the basic illusions and prejudices which have dominated 
the later generations of Americans. They did not regard peace as 
more important than the national security, Though Jefferson had 
some odd ideas about-the navy, the Founders never thought of 
making unpreparedness for war a national ideal. And though they 
spoke against “entangling” alliances, they never hesitated to seek 
the support of other powers, as in the case of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase and the declaration-of the Monroe Doctrine, when they 
saw that directly or indirectly the help of an ally could promote 
the national interest. 

The idealistic objections to. preparedness, to strategic precau- 
tions, and to alliances came to dominate American thinking in 
the hundred years which followed Monroe’s declaration. The 
objections flourished, and became a national ideology, owing to 
the historical accident that in that period Asia was dormant, 
Europe divided, and Britain's command of the sea unchallenged. 
As a result, we never had to meet our obligations in this hemi- 
sphere and in the Pacific, and we en joyed a security which in fact 
we took almost no measures to sustain. 

This unearned security during a long century had the effect 
upon our national habits of mind which the lazy enjoyment of 
unearned income so often has upon the descendants of a hard- 
working grandfather. It caused us to forget that man has to earn his 


security and his liberty as he has to earn his living. We came to 


think that our privileged position was a natural right, and then 


_ to believe that our unearned security was the reward of our moral 


Superiority. Finally we-came to argue, like the idle rich who re- 
gard work as something for menials, that a concern with the 
fundations of national security, with arms, with strategy, and with” 
diplomacy, was beneath our dignity as idealists. 


1. “Peace” 


So we must examine our national prejudices, and we may begin 
by asking ourselves whether peace, as so many say, is the supreme 
end of foreign policy. Merely to ask the question would have 
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sounded shocking a short while ago. At the moment, it is obvious 
that the survival of the nation in its independence and its-security 
is a gteater end than peace. For we can see now that a surrender 
to Japan and Germany would give’us peace, and the more abso- 
lute the surrender, the more absolute the’ peace. If the American — 
people laid down their arms forever and agreed to obey without 
resisting any demand of their present enemies, the United States 
would have peace with its enemies. If the other United Nations 
could be persuaded to surrender also, the only remaining danget 
of war would be in being drafted, like the Vichy French or the 
Slovaks or the Siamese, in the event of war between Japan and~ 
Germany for the ultimate mastery of the globe. 

If the logic of peace as the supreme national ideal leads to~ 
absurdity, then it must be a grave error to think and to say that 
peace is the supreme end. For national ideals should not express 
amiable but unconsidered sentiments. They should express the 
serious purposes of the nation, and the vice of the pacifist ideal seg 
that it conceals the true end of, foreign policy. The true end is to 
provide for the security of the nation in peace and in wat. This 
means that, as far as human foresight and prudence can make it 
so, the vital interests of the nation must be so legitimate that the 
people will think them worth defending’ at the risk of war—and 
that they must be safeguarded so that they can be defended suc- 
cessfully in case of war. A nation has security when it does not 
have to sacrifice its legitimate interests to avoid war and is able, 
if challenged, to maintain them by war. 

This has always been the view of statesmen who understood 
their responsibilities. It is, I submit, what Washington meant 
when he said in the Farewell Address that “we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by~justice, shall counsel.” Wash- 
ington did not say that the nation should or could renounce wat, 
and seek only peace. For he knew that the national “interest, 
guided by justice” might bring the Republic into conflict with 
other nations. Since he knew that the conflict might be irrecon- 
cilable by negotiation and compromise, his primary concern was 
to make sure that the national interest was wisely and adequately 
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‘supported by armaments, suitable frontiers, and the appropriate 


~ alliances.1 


The untoward result of the pacifist ideal is to cause the nation 
to neglect its defenses and to ignore its enemies. For national 
policy, we must never forget, controls at the most only national 
action: thus the pacifist nation can disarm itself but it does not 
disarm its enemies. This quandary is not resolved by saying that 
if all nations could be persuaded by argument or example to adopt 
the pacifist ideal, there would be no more wars and no further 
need to be prepared for war. This is the ertor of acting today on 
the assumption that you have already achieved what you dimly 
hope you may be able to achieve tomorrow. For until all the 
nation’s rivals and potential enemies are irrevocably committed to 
the pacifist ideal, it is a form of criminal negligence to act as if 
they were already committed to it. 

The course of events from the seizure of Manchuria in 1931 to 
the inyasion of Poland in 1939 has proved how the pacifist ideal 
in Great Britain, France, and the United States permitted-and even 
encouraged the ambitions of the aggressive states, The example of 
the British, who were sincerely opposed to war, and of the Ameri- 
cans, who had their neutrality law, did not persuade our present 
enemies. It .merely caused them to think that they would not meet 
the tesistance of the British and the Americans, Then, when at 
last they were resisted, their memory of the pacifist utterances 
caused them to complain bitterly that they had been cheated of an 
€asy conquest by a conspiracy of hypocrites. 

Thus the preachment and the Practice of pacifists in Britain and 
America were a cause of the World War. They were the cause of 
the failure to keep pace with the growth of German and Japanese 
armaments.? They led to the policy of. so-called appeasement, 





* Contrary to the widespread impression, Washington believed in alliances, 
provided they were appropriate to the existing needs. Had he not welcomed 
the alliance with France? Cf, Chapter V, section 3. 

? Cf. collected speeches of Winston Churchill, 1932-1938, published in the 
United States under the title While England Slept. 
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which is mérely a general name for that sense of impotence which 
caused the Allies to surrender strategic assets, like Czechoslovakia 
and Indo-China, that the enemy needed in order to mount his” 
great offensives. The surrender of the Rhineland in 1936,and 
that of Austria and Czechoslovakia in 1938, were the strategic 
preliminaries to the neutralization of Russia and the conquest of 
Poland in 1939. What was surrendered by our allies in the name — 
of peace became the strategic foundation upon which Hitler — 
prosecuted his war. 

We may call this the vicious circle of pacifism. In the name of 
peace the nation is made weak and unwilling to defend its vital in- 
terests. Confronted with the menace of superior force, it then sut- 
renders its vital interests. The pacifist statesmen justify their sur- 
rendet on the ground, first, that peace is always preferable to wat, 
and second, that because the nation wants peace so much, it is not 
prepared to wage war. Finally, with its back to the wall, the 
pacifist nation has to fight nevertheless. But then it fights against 
a strategically superior enemy; it fights with its own armaments 
insufficient and with its alliances shattered. This was the way in 


which the pacifist ideal led the peace-loving nations to the very 
~edge of the catastrophe from which they are now saving them- 
selves only at prodigious cost. The generation which most sin- 
cerely and elaborately declared that peace is the supreme end of 
foreign policy got not peace, but a most devastating war. 


2. “Disarmament” 


In the interval between the two great wars the United States 
sought to promote peace by denouncing war, even by “‘outlaw- 
ing™ it, and by disarming itself, Great Britain, and France. The 
movement to limit armaments was, no doubt, inspired in con- 
siderable measure by sheer war-weariness and by the desife to save 
money. But the disinterested and idealistic theory of disarmament 
was that if everyone had less capacity to wage war, there would be 
a smaller likelihood of war. Big warships meant big wars. Smaller 
watships meant smaller wars. No warships might eventually mean 
no wars. The theory is applicable, if at all, only to Tibet, which 
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has no foreign relations, cannot be invaded, is not worth con- 
quering, and has no outlying commitrhents such as the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Philippines, and Alaska. 2 

Yet on the theory that disarmament could promote peace, Jabo- 
tious negotiations and elaborate diplomacy and splended _inter- - 
national conferences were promoted in Washington, Geneva, and 
London. The governments participating were the victorious allies 
of the first German World War. It soon transpired that though 
the promise of these conferences was that smaller armaments of 
would banish war, the working premise of all the governments — 
was that each of the former allies was now the rival, and therefore ~ 
the potential enemy, of all the others. The disarmament niove- 
ment was, as the event has shown, tragically successful in disarm- 
ing the nations that believed in disarmament. The net effect was - 
to dissolve the alliance among the victors of the first World War, 
and to reduce them to almost disastrous impotence on the eve of 
the second World War.- 

The movement for peace by disarmament was initiated by 
President Harding, who summoned our ex-allies to the Washing- 
ton Conference. In the light of its consequences, the: American © 
program at that conference is interesting. We insisted upon the 
ae of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, thus isolating Japan and 
offering her the option of finding new allies among the van- 

_ quished states. Japan made her new alliance with Germany. We 
_’ then committed ourselves and the other powers to the moral sup- 
port of the territorial integrity of China, aligning ourselves against 
the known ambitions of Japan. We then “imposed,” as we imag- 
ined, a ratio of naval forces, especially of the long-range offensive 
ships, which guaranteed Japan against any prompt and effective 
naval intervention by America or Britain in the Far Eastern area 
of Japanese ambition. We then gave Japan hostages to reinsure 
, herself. We did this -by agreeing not to develop our advanced 
t  faval bases at Guam and Manila. Then, inspired by a peaceable 
% desire not to annoy the Japanese, we assented by our subsequent 
i oes silence and inaction to the militarization of the mandated islands 
a which protected Japan’s flank in her march to the conquest of the 
ib Philippines and of the Indies. Finally, having disarmed ourselves 
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strategically vis-4-vis Japan, we worked\ with the British on the 
project of reducing the tactical value of their navy and of ours? 
and upon arresting for twenty years the progress of the art of 
naval construction in Britain and in America. : 

The overall effect has been to impair radically the Anglo-Ameri- ~ 
can control of the sea communications of the world. That was not ~ 
the intention, of course. It was supposed that if the ratio of the — 
fleets was maintained’ the balance of power would be the same, 
though the fleets were smaller.-This was a fallacy in calculation. ~ 
For, as the absolute size of the British and American fleets was 
reduced, the area in which they could operate contracted. The 
Brifish did not have enough ships to maintain an effective fleet at — 
Singapore. They were not sure of having enough ships to control 
the Mediterranean. We did not have enough ships to maintain our 
communications in the Atlantic. In the first year of the present 
war we ‘did not even have enough’ ships to defend our coastal 
traffic and the waters of the Caribbean. The reduced British fleet 
had to be concentrated at the British Isles. The reduced American 
fleet had to be concentrated between California and Hawaii. Thus 
Japan obtained superiority in all the waters that mattered to her, 
and Britain’s sea power was so depleted in the Mediterranean 
that even Italy dared to challenge her. : 

The story of the disarmament movement is-the sorry tale of 
nations which lost sight of their own vital interests, and very 
nearly emasculated themselves fatally as a result. For more than 
a hundred years the marriage, in Jefferson’s metaphor, of British 
and American sea power had supported the Monroe Doctrine. 
The; American people did not know it, and, lacking the ele- 
mentary principles of a foreign policy, they did not wish to hear 
about it. Though Britain and America had been allies in 1917- _ 
1918; yet in the twenty years which elapsed before they became 
allies again they acted -as if they were potential enemies. This 
assumption controlled the disarmament movement—that extraor- 
dinary movement by which the partners of one great war dis- 
armed one another in the short period which remained before 
they were to be partners again in an even greater war. 


3 Cf. the prolonged controversy about cruiser types. 
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3. “No Entangling Alliances” 


The hard core of resistance to the formation of foreign policy 
has been the popular objection to alliances. For over a century 
Americans have believed that the undesirability of alliances was 
so self-evident as to be outside the pale of discussion. Now an 
objection which men will not examine and debate is a prejudice. 
This prejudice ‘tests, so most of us were brought up to believe, 
upon the teachings of the Founding Fathers of the Republic. 

Yet as a.matter of fact the Founding Fathers did not hold the 
prejudice against alliances which latter-day Americans have as- 
cribed to them. The fecord of their words and their acts shows 
that whenever they thought it would serve the national interest to 
-have the support of allies, they were only too pleased to have 
allies. In the War of Independence Washington rejoiced when 
Franklin succeeded with Vergennes in making an ally of the King 
of France, and Americans did not disdain the support of Holland 
and of Russia. In the great affair of the Louisiana Purchase, by 
means of which the Mississippi Valley becafme American terri- 
tory, Jefferson did not shrink from accepting the diplomatic 
encouragement of Britain. And finally, in the last great act in 


~ foreign relations which was determined by the Founding Fathers 


of the Republic, in the preparation of the Monroe Doctrine, they 
made their decision after negotiations in London by which they 
were assured of the armed diplomatic support of Great Britain. 
Far from sharirig the popular prejudice against alliances, they 
made “alliances, at one time and another, with France and Britain, 
the two greatest foreign powers of their time. 

How then did we come to think that alliances were canttary 
to the example of the Founding Fathers, and therefore alien to 
the purest American tradition? I believe that the reason is simple. 
For seventy-five years after the adoption of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the unavowed but none the less actual British-American com- 
munity of interest which supported it worked on the whole so 
swell that, as with the air we breathe or our stomachs when they 
are in good order, we were unconscious of the implied alliance. 
Thus American historians and American statesmen lacked the 
incentive to make clear the true history of the foreign policy of 
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‘the Founding Fathers, and a few passages, torn from their con- 
text and then misread, were treated as the Holy Writ of American 
tradition. a 

These phrases come from Washington's Farewell Address 
(September 17, 1796) and from Jefferson's First Inaugural — 
(March 4, 1801). The passage from Washington states that — 
“Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have nore or a 
vety remote relation,” and therefore “it must be unwise in us 

“to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics or the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships or enmities.” When these words were written in 1796 
the French Revolution and its subsequent wars were fiercely divid- 
ing the ideological sympathies of the people of the young Repub- 
lic between the supporters of England and of France. We may 
measure the bitterness of the division by the fact that in a private 
letter written at the time, Jefferson, whose sympathies were then 
with France, referred to Washington as a ‘Samson in the field 
and Solomon in the Council’? whose head had been “‘shorn by the 
harlot England.” This was the kind. of thing which Washington - 
had in mind when he warned the nation against the ideologies and 
the foreign propagandists, against the ‘“excessive partiality for one 
foreign nation and excessive dislike of another’? which may “cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve 
to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other.” 

Not wishing to be drawn into the European War on the side 
of France against England, he then went on to argue that the 
alliance made with France ‘in.1778, which played such a decisive. 
part in the War of Independence, should not be regarded as a 
permanent alliance to support France in all her wars. “Tt is our 
true policy,” he said, “to steer clear of permanent alliances with 
any portion of the foreign world, so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood as capable of 
patronizing infidelity to existing engagements.” What he objected 
to was extending the French alliance to include the obligation to 
help France in Europe: “I repeat, therefore, let those engagementse 
{with France} be observed in their genuine sense. But in my- 

_ opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend them.” 
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These are not the words of a man with a dogmatic prejudice 
against all alliances as such: these are the words of a man cau- 
tiously measuring the necessity and wisdom of extending an 
alliance, z 

Evidently, Washington, who had helped to send Franklin and 
others to the European capitals to obtain their support in an 
American war, was not the man to propose dogmatically that 
America would never need allies and must never form alliances. 
He concluded the celebrated passage on foreign policy by say- 
ing that “taking care always to keep ourselves by suitable estab- 
lishments on respectable defensive posture, we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” Two years 
later Washington accepted the command, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenantGeneral, of an American army which was raised to make 
Wat against France, and if that new war had come, if Talleyrand 
had not yielded, Washington would have fought as an ally of 
Great Britain. 

Surely it is clear that while Washington was opposed to per- 
manent alliances which would involve the United States in the 
disputes within Europe, he took it for granted that where Ameri- 
an interests were at stake, temporary alliances with European 
powers were desirable.* How could the comrade in arms of Lafay- 
ette and De Grasse have been the Opponent of all alliances as 


* such? 


He was, it is true, opposed to “permanent alliances.” But in 
studying Washington's advice, we have to remember that when 
he spoke in 1796 the United States had only a commitment to 
defend the French West Indian colonies under the treaty of alli- 
ance of 1778. Washington did not regard this commitment, which 
lapsed a few years later, as permanent. It was only thirty years 
later that the United States made a foreign commitment, in fact 


_. 42 permanent foreign commitment which covered the whole of the 


Western Hemisphere. Perhaps Washington would have opposed 
the commitment. But if he had agreed to it, can we in justice to 


him be sure that he would have made a permanent commitment 


AGE: Chapter X. 
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of such gravity-without making certain that the only effective 
of making it good was no less permanently assured? ee 
- The acts of his immediate successors must, we may reasonably 
assiime, throw light upon these questions. 7a 

The celebrated injunction to seek “honest friendship with all. 
nations, entangling alliances with none’ comes from Jefferson's 
- First Inaugural. It is no less clear that Jefferson, like Washington, 
had no dogmatic prejudice against alliances as such. For, where” 
an American interest, as he conceived it, was at stake, he sought” 
as a matter of course for the appropriate ally. On April 18, 1802, 
thirteen months after uttering the words about entangling alli- 
ances, we find President Jefferson writing to Robert R. Livings- — 
ton, the American Minister in Paris, about the cession -of Louisiana 
by Spain to France: Jefferson, who had always been strongly pro- 
French, writes that though we have looked on France.as “our 
natural friend,” there ‘is on the globe one single spot the pos- — 
sessor of which is our natural and habitual enemy."’ That spot is” 
New Orleans, which controls the mouth of the Mississippi. “The — 
day that France takes possession of New Orleans . . . seals the ~ 
union of two nations, who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive 
possession of the ocean. From that moment, we must marry our 
selves to the British fleet and nation. We must turn all our atten- 
tion to a maritime force, for which our resources place us on 
very high ground; and having formed and connected together 4 
power which may render reinforcement of her settlements here 
impossible to France, make the first cannon which shall be fired 
in Europe the signal for the tearing up_of any settlement she may 
have made, and for holding the two continents of America in 
sequestration for the common purposes of the United British and F 
American nations,” ® 

Jefferson’s conviction that the defense of American interests in ; 
the Western Hemisphere was closely related to an alliance with 
British sea power stayed with him to the end of his days. It sur- 


Si SSeralircemarey 


5 President Jefferson’s “United British and American nations” is an inter- 
esting forerunner of President Roosevelt's phrase “United Nations,” invented 
by him during a visit of Prime Minister Churchill at the White House. 
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_vived the War of 1812 with England. In 1823 when Spain, - 
France, Austria, and Russia were threatening to- intervene in the 
Americas, President Menroe, as we have. already seen, consulted 
Jefferson about making-the commitment of the Monroe Doctrine: 
He sent Jefferson the record of the Canning-Rush negotiations, 
and then analyzed the problem as follows :— 




























. Ist, Shall we entangle ourselves, at all, in European poli- 
. ticks, & wars, on the side*of any power, against others, pre- 
suming that a concert by agreement,® of the kind proposed, 
may lead to that result? 
and, If a case can exist, in which a sound maxim may & 
ought to be departed from, is not the present instance, pre- 
cisely that case? Gases 
3rd, Has not the epoch arrived when Great Britain must 
take her stand, either on the side of the. Monarchs of Europe, 
~ ot of the United States, & in consequence, either in favor of - 
Despotism or of liberty, & may it not be presumed, that aware 
of that necessity, her government has seized on the present 
occurrence, as that, which it seems the most suitable, to an- 
nounce & mark the commencement of that career? 





Jefferson replied to the President that “the question presented 
by the letters you have sent me is the most momentous which has 
ever been offered to my contemplation since that of independence. 
That made us a nation, éhis sets our com pass.and points the course 
which we are to steer through the ocean of time opening on us.” 
And what was the course to which the author of, the injunction 
against entangling alliances advised the President to commit the | 
nation? He advised the President to make what Monroe had ‘called 
“a concert by agreement’ with Great Britain, saying “Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most hatm of any one, 
If or all on‘earth; and’with her on our side we need not fear the 
whole world . . . with Great Britain withdrawn from their scale” 
—that is of the European powers—“‘and shifted into that of our~ 











F 8 With Britain, 
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two continents, all Europe combined would not undertake suc 
wat’—as the Holy Alliance was threatening—“for how would 
they propose to get at either enemy’’—Brigain or America—‘“‘with- 
out superior fleets?”’ 2a 

Madison, who was also consulted by President Monroe, took the ~ 
same view. A week before the Cabinet decided in favor of thé 
great commitment he wrote to President Monroe that “with the = 
British power and navy combined with our own, we have nothing 
to fear from the rest of the world; and in the great struggle of the 
epoch between liberty and despotism,we owe it to ourselves to” 
sustain the former, in this hernisphere at least. I have even sug- ~ 
gested an invitation to the British government to join in applying — 
the ‘small effort for so much good’ to the French invasion of ~ 
Spain, and to make Greece an object of some such favorable 
attention.” 

As we know, President Monroe made the concert with Great 
Britain—not “by agreement’ but by implicit reliance upon the 
common interest. Yet in effect it was an alliance though it was 
unavowed publicly and never formally ratified. The understanding 
reached by Rush and Canning endured for long. On the whole it 
worked satisfactorily. The concert of the two nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and in the defense of their vital interests, lasted 
for nearly a century and a quarter. As early as 1802 Jefferson had 
already seen the probable need for it. ; 

Thus we are entitled to say that the objection of latter-day 
Americans to alliances is not based on the authority of the ~ 
Founders of the Republic. It rests on an obscuration of the words, — 
the acts, and the explicit beliefs of Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe. We may add that the concert by agreement, 
which in 1823 three of the early Presidents united in taking as 
the premise of their greatest commitment, was so successful that 
later generations thought the beneficent results were due to the 
nature of things—for example, to the width of the ocean—and not 
to an act of the highest statesmanship. The work of art was so 
good for so long that the arists who labored to produce it were 
forgotten. The. Anglo-American concert conferred such enormous 
benefits in keeping two continents free of imperialism and of wat, 
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and for so long exacted no payment in return, that in our times 
men have refused- to recognize, because events did not compel 
them to recognize, that the effective substance of an alliance with 
Britain was the Cardinal element in American foreign relations. 

For seventy-five years Monroe's concert with Great Britain pro- 
vided adequate force to cover the foreign commitments of the 
United States. After 1899, when the Senate*had ratified the treaty 
of peace with Spain, the structure of policy built by Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe was no longer adequate. They had dealt 
with the commitment to protect the Western Hemisphete; after 
1899 American commitments had been extended across the Pa- 
cific to the China Coast. As the liabilities increased, the assets 
on the other side of the balance sheet decreased, For three quarters 
of a century after Monroe made his concert, Great Britain was 
the undisputed mistress of the seven seas. But in 1900 Germany, 
already a great land power, began to build a great navy, and soon 
thereafter Japan followed suit. 

The older Germany had, as Bismarck said in 1871, held that 
“it is far from our Purpose to get a footing anywhere in Amertica, 
and we recognize in relation to the whole continent the pre- 
dominant influence of the United States as founded in the nature 
of things, and compatible with our interests.’ But by 1902-1903 
the German view had changed to such a degree that the Foreign 
Office was not allowed by Admiral von Tirpitz and others to 
tenew publicly Bismarck’s acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Germany's challenge to British sea power coincided with Ger- 
many’s growing challenge to the hemispheric position of the 
United States. 

Thus the old’ order of our foreign relations, as it had persisted 
from 1823, was tadically dislocated after 1900. Our commitments 
had been extended to Asia and the Anglo-American concert was 
challenged by the new German navy and the new German im- 
perialism. 

At this historic turning point the nation needed great new 
increments of military force and an extension of its political 
agreements, They were needed in order to cover the new Asiatic 
commitment. And they were needed to reinsure the United States 
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against the German threat to British sea power in the Atlanti 
Montoe’s concert of implied but not avowed and binding agree 
ment was no longer sufficient. For it covered only the Atlantic; — 
it assumed that Britain's command of the sea: was invincible; ~ 
There was no agreement with any supporting power in the Pacific 
though the United States had obligations on the other side of the ~ 
Pacific. 

Yet American statesmanship, lacking the clarity of Monroe, 
Jefferson, and Madison, was no longer equal to’ the task of esti- 
mating commitments and power, liabilities and assets, risks and 
precautions. For forty years after the old order of American. for 
eign relations had ceased to exist, the American nation clung to 
the illusions which had sufficed under the old order. The ad- 
herence to this old and ,now obsolete policy is known as “isola- 
tionism.’’ The name is misleading. In reality our commitments had- 
been greatly extended, whereas our power and that of Britain had 
relatively diminished. The correct name for the policy of keeping 
the commitments without enlarging our power and our alliances 
is not isolationism, but insolvency. 

During the forty years in which the practice of insolvency pre- 
vailed, most Americans would have said that, despite the strength 
of-the pacifist movement for disarmament, they believed in “ade- — 
quate national defense.’’ But the prejudice against alliances was _ 
so deep and so stubborn that in our foreign relations we refused 
to distinguish between those nations whose vital interests made 
them our potential allies and those nations whose opposing inter- 
ests made them potential foes. Thus we were as zealous in seeking 
to disarm Britain as Japan, and from 1914 to 1916, and again 
from September 1939 to June 1940, American policy professed to 
sce no vital American interest in whether Britain or Germany won 
the war. 

The prejudice against alliances obliterated the essential distinc- 
tion between friend and foe. Unable to say who was friend and 
who was foe, who our ally and who our enemy, we had no practi- 
cal measure of what was meant by the words “adequate national de- 
fense.”” Adequate against whom? Adequate with the help of whom? 
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The word “adequate” had no meaning, and thus the real measure 
_ of our military preparation was not what would be needed to win 


Aer, a probable war but what Congress, belabored by the pacifists, 
wit . militarists, the domestic pressure groups, and the taxpayers, 
he Pa agreed to appropriate money for. 

de tlh 


4. “Collective Security” 


When the prejudice against alliances encountered the desire to 
abolish war, the result was the Wilsonian conception of collective 
security. As Wilson saw it, the cause of the first World War was 
the system of alliances which had divided Europe into the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente, and in his mind it was necessary 
to liquidate alliances in order to organize peace through the 
League of Nations. Articles 23, 24, 25, were written into the 
Covenant by President Wilson in order to liquidate old alliances 
and prevent the formation of new ones. Thus collective security 
was to be the remedy and the ‘substitute for’ alliances. 

There was a negligible minority at the time who did not share 
this, the Wilsonian view, but held that a system of collective 
security could-not be maintained unless within it there existed an 
alliance of strong and dependable powers.? They held that a 








7 Cf. eg. Walter Lippmann The Political Scene. An Essay on the Victory of 


iit 1918, pp. 41-42. “An Anglo-American entente means the substition of a pool 
it for a balance, and in that pool will be found the ultimate force upon which 
Ji rests the League of Nations. For if the united power of Britain and America— 
ate potential and actual—is wielded for the ends they now both officially profess, 
if _ they are assured of the active assistance of the smaller hations everywhere. 


The reason for this is that they exercise a form of forcé—sea power—which 
is irresistible in conflict and yet cannot be used permanently to conscript and 
enslave alien peoples. Nor does it rest internally upon the existence of a large 
( caste in control of a regimented population, Sea power can be all-powerful 

without destroying the liberties of the nation which exercises it, and only free 
é peoples can be trusted with great power. In spite of the comparison between 
: navalism and militarism there are these fundamental differences between them, 
, and they are appreciated by the bulk of the world,” 
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collective security. ee 
~ Wilson, however, not only shared the traditional prejudices 
against alliances but was deeply influenced also by the idea tha 
the nations could be brought together by consent, as the thirteen 
American colonies had been brought together first in a confed- 
eration and then in a federal union. This analogy has long been ~ 
cherished by Americans as affording the hope that it might be ~ 
come a model for the rest of the world. s 

Yet it is, I submit, a profoundly misleading analogy. For the ~ 
thirteen colonies had been planted and had matured under one ~ 
sovereign power, that of the English crown. They had fought the ~ 
War of Independence under the government of a Continental — 
Congress which resolved to draw up Articles of Confederation — 
even before the Battle of Bunker Hill, which adopted the Articles 
in 1777, and saw them ratified and in force before Cornwallis 
sutrendered at Yorktown. The former coloniés remained a con- — 
federation after the war was over, and when they adopted the — 
present Constitution they were, as they themselves insisted, form- 
ing ‘a more perfect union.” : 

They were not forming an altogether unprecedented union, 
they were perpetuating and perfecting a union which had always 
existed since the plantation of the British colonies. The fact that 
none of the Spanish or French colonies joined the union is fairly — 
conclusive evidence that even in North America—three thousand 
miles from Europe—political unions do not become more com- 
prehensive by voluntary consent. 

If the historic experience of Britain, France, Russia, Germany, 
and Italy is a guide, it tells us that the large states have grown 
up around the nucleus of a strong principality—England, the Ile 
de France, Muscovy, Piedmont, Prussia. By conquest, by royal 
martiages, by providing protection to weaker principalities, by 
the gravitation of the smaller to the bigger, the large national 
unions were gradually pulled together. 

President Wilson’s conception of collective security did not take 
into account this historic pattern. He held that there should be 
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ion of fifty juridically equal but otherwise unequal states, and 
the evolution of a union-from a nucleus of firmly allied strong 
_ states. Refusing to regard alliances as the effective means by which 
PMcollective security could be made to operate, Wilson forbade the 
"founders of the League of Nations to perfect their alliance which 
‘tilhad been tested in the fires of war. He did, to be sure, reluctantly 
il agree to the French demand for a special guarantee in return for 
*t! France’s giving up the Rhine frontier. But he regarded this as a 
nit’ compromise of his principles and readily abandoned it. 

Wilson identified collective Security with antipathy to alliances, 
-W pather than with the constructive development of alliances. The in- 
tt" fluence of this idea played a great part in dividing the Americans 
from the British re the French, and the British from the French. 
"For the French saw from the first, being closer to the realities of 
" Burope, that the League could enforce the peace only if the League 
di were led by a strong combination of powers resolved to enforce 
it! the peace. The French, therefore, sought allies in Europe, all the 
ii more urgently as they saw their alliance with Britain T csabine, 
ii!’ This alienated the British, who believed in the Wilsonian League, 
0 and pushed them toward encouraging the German revolt against 
the settlement. 
‘Then, as time went on, the League became impotent because 
the nuclear alliance of Britain, France, and America had been 
it dissolved. Above all, the League was impotent to prevent our 
_ present enemies from forming their Tripartite Pact. Twenty years 
after the League was founded, the great military alliance of Ger- 
‘many, Italy, and Japan had been formed. But the generalized, 

abstract system of collective security had fallen to pieces. 

0! ‘It will be-said that the Wilsonian ideal could have been realized 
m if the Senate had not refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles. 
x! Perhaps so. But if it had been realized, the. League would, I sub- 
“mit, have succeeded, because American -participation would in 
practice have been tantamount to a working nuclear alliance—in 
Monroe's phrase to “‘a concert by agreement” —with Great Britain 
primarily, and with France indirectly. This Alliance has had to be 
reconstructed in order to conduct the present war. If it had existed 
ik after r9r9, and had been perfected, it might have prevented the 
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present war. Certainly it would at least have prevented Britai 
Ametica from disarming one another in the presence of Japan 
Germany. And if the war had come nevertheless, we should not 
have been brought so perilously near to disaster. 

The American opponents of the League saw truly that if the 
League was actually going to enforce peace, then it must imply 
the equivalent of an Anglo-American alliance. If the League 
not imply that, then the generalized commitments of the Covenant 
wete too broad and too unpredictable to be intelligible. Thus 
Wilson was placed in a dilemma: ‘if the League was a practical 
instrument, it contained an alliance, and all good and true men 
including Wilson were opposed to any idea of an alliance; if in 
fact the League outlawed alliances, and still sought to enforce 
peace, then it was an unlimited commitment supported by no 


utopian pipe dream. —— 

The dilemma was presented because Wilson was trying to estab- 
lish collective security without forming an alliance. He wanted 
the omelet. He rejected the idea of cooking the eggs. The people, 
agreeing that an alliance was abhorrent, proceeded by intuitive 
common sense ‘to the conviction that without an alliance, the 
League was unworkable and unpredictably dangerous. 

Thus in the debacle of Wilson's proposals we see the culmi- 
nating effect of the American misunderstanding of alliances. Wil- 
son as well as the men who opposed him had carried over into the _ 
twentieth century the illusion fostered in the nineteenth century— 
that the United States had never had allies and that the purest 
American tradition Was opposed to alliances. The concert with 
Britain, which Montoe, Jefferson, and Madison had established in 
1823, had been the foundation of American foreign relations for 
seventy-five years. But though it existed in fact, it had never been 
avowed as a policy. 

Thus in the fateful period from 1898 to 1941 the United States 
engaged in three war$ but never succeeded in forming a foreign 
policy. We could have had a foreign policy only by agreeing that 
since our commitments had been extended, a concert by agreement 
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had to be extended correspondingly. But the modes of thought 
which Washington, Jefferson, and Madison had as_a matter of 
course used had been forgotten through disuse. Thus the nation 
_ was unable to form any foreign policy after the war with Spain, 
i or after the first World War. And as yet it has not been able to 
form a policy in the second World War. 
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Part Two 





CHAPTER VI 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
POSITION 


1. A Parenthesis on Foreign Policy and Domestic Dissension 


WE COME now to the object of our inquiry. It is to discover and 
elucidate the valid foreign policy of the United States in our own 
time. The acid test of our success must be whether our positive 
conclusions point to the common ground upon which the Ameri 
can people, who have been déeply divided on foreign policy for 
nearly fifty years, can again unite. This is the test, though thete 
ate many, I know, who would say that the people must be per- 
suaded to unite in order to permit their statesmen to form a 
sound foreign poliey. But I am arguing that before the nation can 
be united, a sound foreign policy has to be discovered and formu- 
lated. : : 

The reader will, I hope, agree that this test—that those who 
have disagreed are brought toward agreement—is a correct and 
necessary measure of a valid foreign policy. Our experience since 
the foundation of the Republic has shown that domestic division 
over foreign relations is the outward and visible consequence—and 
not the cause—of an insolvent foreign policy. Thus the first thirty 
years—from 1789 to 1823—were a period of deep dissension, so]! 
deep that the burden of Washington’s Farewell Address is his 
foreboding that factionalism in regard to foreign affairs would 
destroy the Republic. It did not do that. But it might have done 
that. In the troubled period of the Napoleonic era the young Re- 
public was so torn within that the New England states were 
threatening to secede from the union. The internal dissension 
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which embittered the first twenty years of the Republic reflected 


an unclarified and unsettled foreign policy. This policy was erratic 
_ to the point of bringing the United States to the verge of war with 


France and later into actual war with England, and finally face to 


_ face with the menacing prospect of armed intervention in this 


hemisphere by the combined great powers of continental Europe. 

This troubled period came to an end only in 1823 with the 
adoption by Montoe, Jefferson, and Madison of the concert with 
Great Britain. By that act of statesmanship the foreign policy of 
the United States became solvent—its foreign commitments were 
in accord with its vital interests and the means to sustain the com- 
mitments were more than adequate. Then, and then only, did 
foreign relations cease to be great domestic issues: with respect 
to the strong powers of the world, American relations were firmly 


settled. Disputes with other nations beyond our borders were dis- 


posed of by diplomacy or by localized war, like the Mexican, in 


; Which the vital security of the nation was not at stake, in which 


the risks and the consequences were limited. 
The solvent period in American relations lasted for about sev- 
enty-five years—from the establishment of the Monroe Doctrine 


until the treaty of peace under which Spain ceded the Philippine 


Islands. In this solvent period it was predominantly true, except 
in the case of the Mexican War, which did not involve our rela- 
tions with great powers, that foreign affairs were not a serious 
domestic issue. But since 1899 American foreign relations have 
never, as we have seen in the first part of this book, been solvent, 
Accordingly, the nation has been deepily divided throughout this 
period. It has been divided on the issues of imperialism, on inter- 
vention in the first World War, on participation in the settlement 
of that war, on reconstruction after that war, on measures to prevent 
the second World War, on preparedness for it, on intervention in 
it, and on what Course to take when it ends. 

Insolvency, then, is the cause of the dissension. In the affairs 


“of a corporation or of a state a fiscal position which points to 


bankruptcy will cause demoralizing dissension about income and 


expenditures, about taxes, debts, and appropriations. These dis- 
sensions cannot end until the fiscal position has been reorganized 
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by a budget which, because it is balanced, re-establishes the com: 
mon measure to which the disputants submit. In the foreign rela 
tions of a nation the items on the two sides of the ledger cannot 
be reduced to the common denominator of the dollar. The items 
on both sides of the account include incommensurables and in- 
tangibles. Nevertheless there is a grim accounting if the budget 
of foreign relations is insolvent. The accounting is in war. In- 
solvency in foreign policy will mean that preventable wars are not 
prevented, that unavoidable wars are fought without being ade- 
quately prepared for them, and that settlements are made which 
are the prelude to-a new cycle of unprevented wars, unprepared 
wars, and unworkable settlements. : 

During this grim cycle the people will be strongly divided 
among themselves by reason of the fact that their foreign relations” 
are insolvent. We have been living in this grim cycle for nearly 
fifty years. The cycle can be broken now only as it was broken 
after the troubled period in the early days of the Republic: by the 
formulation of a policy which, because it is sound; works so well 
that it heals the dissension. 

The example of Monroe, Jefferson, and Madison teaches us that J 
while a true policy will win the assent of the people, the policy 
will not be formulated if the responsible statesmen shirk the re-— 
sponsibility of making the initial decision. Monroe announced to 
Congress the policy which he and Madison and Jefferson had de- 
cided upon. He did what he conceived to be right and necessary. 
The correspondence of the three Virginia Presidents is concerned — 
not with what the Gallup poll might show about the opinions of 
the people, but with what the vital interests of the country re 
quired in the situation as it presented itself. They did not ask 
whether the people, who were divided, could be induced to sup- 
port a sound policy. They formulated a sound policy which the 
divided people came, because of its inherent virtue, to unite in 
supporting. This was that leadership by statesmen without which 
democracy is nothing but the vain attempt of men to lift them- 

‘selves by their own bootstraps. 

In our age, to be sure, a great policy cannot. be adopted, as it 

was in 1823, by private consultation among a few leading men. 
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jut the essential principle is not changed: the measure of a policy” 
is its soundness; if it is sound, it will prove acceptable. The policy, 
must: be examined on its merits and not with respect to its imme-. 
diate popularity. Here we take our stand on the fundamental 
proposition that in their foreign relations the people have in fact 
a common interest, and that if we have the wit to discern it cor- 
1 rectly, and the patience to elucidate it cogently, the true policy 
which emerges will unite the common sense of the nation because 
it is self-evident, and indeed commonplace. 

- The policy which is signified by the Monroe Doctrine became 
me an ‘American commonplace, and that is what a sound policy must 

be. For upon the effects of foreign policy are staked the lives, the 

;i fortunes, and the honor of the people, and a free people cannot 

' and should not be asked to fight and bleed, to work and sweat, 
nt’ for ends which they do not hold to be so compelling that they are 
sli _ self-evident. : 

With these preliminary observations we may begin our effort 
to define the American foreign polity which is suitable to the 
present age. 








































3 fi 2. The Defensive Area of the United States 


When we speak of the “vital interests of the nation” we mean 
those interests which the people of the nation are agreed they 
must defend at the risk of their lives. Even those who, like 
: Gandhi, believe in the doctrine of non-violence do not put the 
i preservation of their own lives above the defense of what they 
hold to be the vital interest of the community. They are prepared 
_ to die in a hunger strike or to be crushed by the advancing Jugger- 
 naut, rather than to yield. Though they differ from most men as 
it to the weapons they will employ and the causes for which they 
are prepared to die, they recognize that there are vital interests 
which transcend their own lives. Thus they too are a force in 
human affairs. Only those who would not defend any interest are 
inert to a point where they have no part in human affairs. 





al No demonstration is needed, of course, that the American na- 
tion will fight for what it regards as its vital interests. The in- 
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ternal disputes have turned upon the question: What are the yi 
interests of the United States? 

Thus there was very considerable Opposition to Jefferson’s pu 
chase of the Louisiana territory, and the constitutionality of the 
act was not upheld by the Supreme Court until twenty-five yeats 
later. We find it difficult to realize today that American patriots’ 
ever thought that the Mississippi Valley was not a vital American 
interest. The war with Mexico (1846), which turned on the 
annexation of Texas and California, was opposed by the Whigs, 
The Massachusetts Legislature declared that it was a wat of con- 
quest, a war to strengthen the slave Power, a war against the free 
states, and unconstitutional. James Russell Lowell wrote in the 
Biglow Papers :-— 


They may talk o’ Freedom’s airy 
Tell they're pupple in the face; 
It's a grand gret cemetary 
Fer the barthrights of our race; 
They just want this Californy 
So’s to lug new slave-states in 
To abuse ye, an’ to scorn ye 
An’ to plunder ye like sin. 


? 


As a member of Congress, Abraham Lincoln defended the vote of ; 


his party,! “declaring that the war with Mexico was unnecessarily 
and unconstitutionally commenced by the President [Polk].” He 
accused the President, as Sandburg tells us, of “marching an 
American army out of Proven American territory into land not 
established as American soil.” 

But once the continental homeland had become proven Ameri- 
can territory, its defense as against foreign powers became a uni- 
versally recognized vital interest. This was accomplished between 
Yorktown and Appomattox. Since 1865 the continental limits of 
the United States have been stabilized at the Canadian and Mexi- 
can boundaries, and between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


* January 12, 1848, 
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tanh . soe : j : 
i But these continental limits have never corresponded with the : 


defensive frontiers of the United States. This is evident when we 
‘remember that the French invasion of Mexico in 1861 was te- 
garded by Americans as a hostile act, and that any threat against 
Canada would be so regarded as a matter of course. Until as re- 
cently as 1940 we haye had no formal defensive alliance with 
Canada, or until 1941 with Mexico.? But the substance of these 
alliances has long existed—in the case of Canada since the Treaty 
of Ghent (1814), and with Mexico since the affair of Maximilian 
(1861-1867). : 

The lands which the Anierican nation was prepared to defend 
in war have since 1823 included the whole of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is a fact that the Monroe Doctrine has not always been 
tigidly enforced. The challenge of Napoleon III found the United 
States unable to respond immediately. Although this threat was 
liquidated without war, we nevertheless indicated our intention by 
mobilizing the United States army. Andrew Jackson did not dis- 
pute the British annexation of the Falkland Islands in 1833 or the 
founding of the British establishments at Belize in what had been 
Guatemalan territory. Perhaps he knew how much fhe Monroe 
Doctrine depended upon “‘the concert’’ with Great Britain which 
Rush and Canning had negotiated, which Monroe, Jefferson, and 
Madison had approved. Jackson might reasonably have felt that 
the anomalies were more apparent than real. For only Britain, 
which for generations provided the principal military support of 
the Doctrine against all the rest of Europe, has been allowed to 
improve her strategic position in this hemisphere—the case of 
the Falkland Islands—and to make a small breach of the general 
principle—the case of British Honduras.* Thus, despite a long 


ff 
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Ani 

2 Uo 2'The date of the Ogdensburg Agreement was August 18, 1940, and the 
yen date of the Mexican-American Agreement was November 19, 1941. 

$f 3 Yn regard to the controversy with Great Britain during Cleveland’s ad- 
fey:  Ministration over arbitration of the boundary between Venezuela and British 


Guiana, cf. Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland, Chapter XXXIV; Dexter Perkins, 
Hands Off, A History of the Monroe Doctrine, pp. 171-191; Olney’s note, 
Lord Salisbury’s reply, and Cleveland’s messages in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1895, Part I. (Continued on page 58) 
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series of diplomatic disputes, it is true that the tentative defensi 
frontiers as laid down and conceived by Monroe haye more and 
more become the accepted frontiers upon which the American 
nation would fight. ug 
Unfriendly foreign critics of the Monroe Doctrine have called 
it the cloak of United States imperialism. Domestic critics have 


The territory had been in dispute since Britain took over her part of Guiana 
from the Dutch in 1814. The question was dormant until 1886, Then Vene- 
zuela broke off diplomatic relations with Britain after the British, following a 
refusal of Venezuela to compromise, had proclaimed their line as the boundary, 
Cleveland insisted on arbitration, There was an exchange of notes between 
Olney and Salisbury in which both statesmen lost their tempers and said what — 
they had better not have said. Olney, for example, declared that “today the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent and its fiat is law upon - 
the subjects to which it confines its interposition, Why? . . . because . . . its 
infinite resources combined with its isolated position render it master of the 
situation and practically invulnerable as against any or all other powers.” 
When Olney wrote these words the United States had one modern battleship. — 
Salisbury replied by saying that the Venezuela-Guiana boundary dispute had 
nothing to do.with the Monroe Doctrine in that the question was “simply the 
determination of the frontier of a British possession which belonged to the 
Throne of England long before the Republic of Venezuela came into existence” 
and that the “United States is not entitled to affirm as a universal proposition, 
with reference to a number of independent states for whose conduct it assumes _ 
no responsibility, that its interests are necessarily concerned in whatever may 
befall those states simply because they are situated in the Western Hemisphere.” — 

The excitement ran high for a brief period. But on both sides of the 
Atlantic, sober opinion soon prevailed. In 1896 Arthur Balfour declared in a 
speech at Manchester that the time must come when some statesmen of breater 
authority even than Monroe “will lay down the doctrine that between English- 
speaking peoples war is impossible.” Britain yielded and agreed to arbitration. 
Cleveland appointed a commission headed by Associate Justice Brewer, and the 
arbitral tribunal “upheld the principal British contentions, but at two points it 
gave Venezuera territory within the Schomburgk line.” (Nevins, op. cit. 
p. 647.) In 1898, Olney, who had twisted the lion’s tail in his note of July 20, 
1895, made a speech saying that “the two peoples . . . take with each other 
liberties of speech which only the fondest and dearest relatives indulge in. 
Nevertheless, they will be found standing together against any alien foe by 
whom either was menaced by destruction or irreparable calamity.” 
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occasionally argued that the commitment was too extensive, and 
that it should be contracted to the line of the Amazon River and 
the bulge of Brazil. The question whether the defense of the 
whole of South America against invasion or intrusion by a non- 
American power is a vital interest of the United States was raised 
as late as 1940.4 The answer to that question clarifies our under- 
standing of what is a vital national interest. The American people 


- saw in 1940 that if we acquiesced in the establishment of the 


military power of Germany or Japan in the region south of the 
Amazon, we should be confronted with a direct and continual 
menace to the security of the regions north of the Amazon. The 
three Virginia Presidents had seen that clearly more than a cen- 
tury before. With the spectacular development of the striking 
force of air power, it'was even more evident in 1940. The pres- 
ence of hostile land-based air, power in South America, and the 
command of sea and air communications from Europe and Africa 
actoss the South Atlantic to South America, would have placed the 
United States permanently and dangerously on the defensive. 

Thus the true defensive region of the security of the United 
States is the land mass of North and South America. This is the 
region which has to be defended against invasion, intrusion, and 
absorption by conspiracy within; and if lost, it would have to be 
liberated. 


3. The Failure of the Passive Defense 


During the nineteenth century British sea power had unchal- 
lenged command of the approaches to the Americas. In that era 
it was, therefore, possible for the United States to assume that 
Britain would provide the primary strategic defense by testrain- 
ing the trans-oceanic powers, and that ours was the secondary 
obligation of defending the territories of the two Americas. Yet 
this strategic doctrine was valid only as long as no superior com- 
bination of hostile trans-oceanic powers was able to come into 
being. 





“Cf. e.g. address by General Robert E. Wood before Chicago Council on 
Foreign Relations, October 4, 1940. 
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As soon, then, as Britain no longer ruled all the ocea 
which was after about r900—our own strategic doctrine 
to be adequate. The immense coast line of the two Americas car 
not be defended by standing guard on the beaches and by man- 
ning the coastal defenses, or even by a navy based ig the 
Americas and, therefore, compelled to let the enemy decide where 
and when he would strike. : ‘ 

The immense risk of the static defense had already been dem- 
onstrated in the war with Spain. Mahan pointed out in his 
Lessons of the War with Spain that Admiral Cervera left the 
Cape Verde Islands on April 29, 1898, and no one knew where 
he was until he touched at Martinique on May 11. That was the 
first news of Cervera’s whereabouts that reached Admiral Samp- 
son, who had part of the United States fleet at Puerto Rico, and 
Admiral Schley, who had the other part of it at Hampton Roads. — 
Thus Cervera reached Santiago on*the nineteenth of May while 
“Sampson reached Havana on the twenty-first and Schley reached 
Cienfuegos on the twenty-second. “We cannot,” said Mahan, 
“expect ever again to have an enemy so entirely inapt as Spain 
showed herself to be; yet, even so, Cervera’s division reached 
Santiago . . . two days before our divisions appeared in the full” 
strength they could muster before Havana and Cienfuegos.” 

Cervera was unable to do in Cuban waters what the Japanese, — 
some forty years later, did at Pearl Harbor—namely, strike a 
telling blow before his whereabouts were discovered. But he 
might have done that. The United States fleet was divided be 
tween Puerto Rico and Hampton Roads because it was bound by 
the doctrine of the static defense of the home territory; Cervera, _ 
who was weaker than the two American fleets combined, might” 
with luck and more skill have destroyed the separated parts. 

It follows that the American regions cannot be defended by 
waiting to repel an attack initiated by a formidable enemy. There- 
fore, the strategic defenses of the United States are not at the 
three-mile limit in American waters, but extend across both oceans — 
and to all the trans-oceanic lands from which an attack by sea of 
by air can be launched, American security at sea has always, as 
Monroe, Jefferson, and Madison saw so clearly, extended to the 
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:; coast line of Europe, Africa, and Asia.® In the new age of air 
power it extends beyond the coast line to the lands where there 
lh are airdromes from which planes can take off. 4 y 


4. The Naked Elements of the U. S. Position 


This enables us to state the fundamental conception upon which 
the foreign policy of the United States must be formed. 

Between the New World and the Old there is an ocean of sea 
bal ‘and air. : 
a The two Americas are, in relation to the rest of the world, 





lin 


ite islands in this ocean. 
nha 


They are also islands in respect to one another. For the Isthmus 
of Panama is not an effective land bridge. 

Moreover, the greater part of the inhabited portion of South 
America, below the bulge of Brazil, is at present more easily 
accessible by sea, and in some respects by air, to and from Europe 
and Africa than it is to and from the arsenals and military depots 
of the United States. 

At the same time North America is more accessible to and from 
the British Isles, Western Europe, Russia, and Japan than it is 
accessible to and from South America, or China, or the South 
Pacific. 

Thus, among the great powers, the nearest neighbors of the 
United States are Britain, Russia, and Japan. They are also, with 
the exception of Germany, the principal military powers of the 

_ modern world—that is to say the powers which are most capable 
hy in the present era of raising large fighting forces and of arming 
i them with the most modern weapons. : 

The relations of Britain, Russia, Japan, and the United States 
—as foes, aS alliés, or as neutrals—has since about 1900 regulated, 
and will for the predictable future regulate, the issues of peace and 
war for the New World. Germany, the other principal military 














® Monroe's Message is no less concerned with the Russian advance down the 
i Pacific Coast from Asia than with the threat of the Quadruple Alliance in 
ede Europe against South and Central America. 
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power, bears upon the New World as the enemy or as the 
of the other great powers who are our nearer neighbors. T 
in the first World War it was no longer possible for the Uni 
States to be neutral towards Germany when in 1917 she threat 
ened, by conquering Britain, to become our nearest neighbor. In 
the second World War, neutrality became impossible when in 
1940 Germany, which was already the ally of Japan, was again 
threatening to become our nearest neighbor by conquering Britain. 
Our vital relations with Germany depend upon 4er relations with 
Britain, Russia, and Japan. 4 
This is the system of power within which the United States is 
living. It is necessary to fix clearly in view these naked elements 
of our position in the world. For otherwise it is not likely that we 
can form a foreign policy in which we define lucidly our true 
interests, recognize the meaning of our commitments and the 
means of fulfilling them. 4 
The defense of South America is, for example, a vital interest 
of the United States. But since South America contains no prin- 
cipal military power which can help greatly to insure the defense, 
we must—as Monroe, Jefferson, and Madison realized—regatd 
the defense of South America as a heavy commitment. It is a com-_ 
fitment which can be challenged only by one of the great powers — 
of the Northern Hemisphere, and the fulfillment of our com- 
mitment depends upon whether, in our relations with the great 
powers, our friends outweigh our foes. 3 
Our other relations are also controlled by the alignment of the © 
great powers within the system. Thus it is theoretically possible 
for the United States alone to fulfill its obligation in the Philip: 
Pines, or even its moral obligation to insure the integrity of 
China. But even theoretically an isolated victory over Japan is 
possible only if the United States is not engaged in.a great wat 
elsewhere and if Japan has no effective ally in her war with us. 
In fact, as the event has shown, a separate and isolated Japanese: ~ 
Amesxican War is an impossibility. The course of war between |. 
Japan and the United States is regulated by the relationship among ] \_ 
all the great powers. 
The' fact of the matter is that the principal military powers form 
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a system in which they must all be at peace or all at war. This is 
‘fot a new and recent development in human affairs brought about 
by the rapidity of modern communications. It has been the con- 
dition of American life since the European ‘settlement of the 
New World. It is nothing but an illusion, fostered by the false 
reading of history, which has led so many to think that America 
‘has ever been able to stay out of any great war in which there was 
at stake the order of power in the oceans which surround the 
Americas. The people who live on this continent have from the 
beginning of their history been involved in the relations of war 
and peace among the great powers which face the same ocean. 
The settlement in North America by men who spoke English 
and read the English Bible and adhered to the English common 
law did not begin until more than a century after the voyages of 
Columbus. The settlement began in fact in the generation which 
__ followed the triumph of British over Spanish sea power in 1588. 
wis Before that change in the ordet of power there was already a 
ib) great Spanish Empire extending from Florida to Peru. But there 
“were no English settlements until the Northern Atlantic ocean 
highway had been opened to the colonists who planted themselves 
_in Virginia and in Massachusetts Bay. Beginning in 1688 and end- 
ing in 1815 a series of great wars was fought between Britain and 
France. In all of them Americans participated, sometimes with the 
British and sometimes against them. They fought with the British 
in what Europeans call the War of the League of Augsburg 
(1688-1697), the War of the Spanish Succession (1701-1714), 
the War of the Austrian Succession (1740-1748), the Seven 
Years’ War (1756-1763). The American phases of these wars 
are called King William’s War, Queen Anne’s War, King 
George’s War, the French and Indian*Wars. To be sure the 
Ameticans fought in these wars as colonists owing allegiance to 
the British crown. But that does not alter the fact that in the 
gteat wats in Europe there were at stake American affairs, Nor 
does it alter the fact that in severing the British connection the 
Americans sought allies in Europe, nor the fact that-after the 
British connection had been severed Americans were immediately 
i! involved in all the great wars within.the_order of power. During 
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the Napoleonic Era they waged the Quasi-War against France, 
and the War of 1812 against England. They formed the concert 
with Britain to resist the Holy Alliance. They have fought in 
both the German wars of the twentieth century. 

There have been no other great wars which involved the order 
of power in our surrounding oceans. The Crimean, the Franco- 
Prussian, the Sino-Japanese, the Russo-Japanese, and the Balkan 
Wars did not, at the time they were fought, affect the order of” 
power-in which America moves. The supremacy of British sea 
power and Monroe's concert with it were not at issue in these 
wars, and from these wars America could and did remain aloof. 

Therefore, though the nations which have played a leading part 
in the order of power have changed in the course of three cen: 
tuties, there has never been a time when the vital interests of - 
America were not involved in that order. It has been merely an 
accident that for more than a hundred years after Monroe the” 
order of power was so stable that Americans forgot that it ex 
isted. And in spite of our two great wars of the twentieth century 
it is still uncertain whether the nation has learned to appreciate 
the reality of its position among the great powers. 

Yet it is not possible to be prepared for war or to make a 
lasting peace unless the nation is able to form a foreign policy 
based upon its true position in the order of power. 


5. The Order of Power 


The fundamental subject of foreign policy is how a nation 
stands in relation to the principal military powers. For only the 
great powers can wage great wars. Only a great power can resist 
a great power. Only a great power can defeat a great power. And 
therefore the relationship of his nation with the other great 
powers is the paramount—not by any means the sole, but the” 
patamount—concern of the maker of foreign policy. Unless this 
relationship is such that the combination against him is not 
stronger than the combination to which he belongs, his foreign — 
policy is not solvent: his commitments exceed his means, and he 
is leading his people into grave trouble. 
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’ Therefore, no great power can be indifferent to any of the 
other great powers: It must take a position in regard to all of 
them. No great power can stand alone against all the others. For 
none can be great enough for that. If its object is to wim a war it 
has chosen to wage, or not to lose a war imposed upon it, a great 
power must have allies among the great powers. And if its object 
is, as Outs must be, to preserve the peace, then it must form a 
combination of indisputably preponderant power with other great 
states which also desire peace. 

Thus the statesman who means to maintain peace can no more 
ignore the order of power than an engineer can ignore the me- 
chanics of physical force. He should not, to be sure, frivolously 
“play power politics.” But he must with cold calculation or- 
ganize and regulate the politics of power. If he does not do that, 
and do it correctly, the result must be a cycle of disastrous wars 
followed by peace settlements which breed more wars. 

For a hundred years between Waterloo and the invasion of 
Belgium there existed in the world an order of power which was 
good enough to prevent a great war. There were localized, limited, 
short wars, but there was no general and total war. Over this 
yu  ofder Great Britain presided by means of her unchallenged com- 
«) Mand of the seas. Within this order Germany, Japan, and the 

"United States developed into great powers. But this order of the 
nineteenth century was unique in modern history and the very 
fact that it favored the rise of new powers meant that the order 
was certain to be transitional. 

By the turn of the century the old order no longer corresponded 
with the true distribution of power in the world, and—since men 
wete not wise enough and good enough to construct a new order 
of power—there began the cycle of twentieth-century wars. Dur- 
ing this period none of the great states has been able to form a 
workable foreign policy. One and all they have misjudged the 
forces with them and the forces against them, and until they con- 
struct an order of power which fits the realities of power, they 
must continue in the cycle of disaster. 

In 1914 Germany, with no ally except the rapidly decomposing 
former great power, Austria-Hungary, went to war with a com- 
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bination Of great powers which finally included all the great 

powers, This insured her defeat. Germany realized her error, and 

in 1939 she thought she had corrected it. She had made alliances” 
with Italy and Japan, two of her former enemies, and a pact with 

a third, Russia; and she carefully cultivated the isolationism of 

the fourth, America. Thus she inaugurated her second war under 

auspicious circumstances, and won rapid, spectacular, and cheap” 
victories. But then she fell into the error she had sought to avoid. 

Instead of wooing the vanquished, she infuriated them. Instead of — 
placating the neutrals, she menaced them: Russia by invading her, 
America by threatening South America and by promoting the 

alliance with Japan. This brought into being the. great coalition 

which will destroy Germany’s power. 

The foreign policy of Japan during this same period consisted — 
in antagonizing all her neighbors—Russia, China, Britain, the — 
Netherlands, and the United States. The only ally she made was 
Germany, which was not a Far Eastern power. Therefore, the — 
Japanese policy was a sheer gamble on ‘the hope that Germany 
would engage all the great powers so as to give her a free hand. 
The gamble was correct in the year 1942. But only for that yeat. 
For Japan had risked everything to win everything in a wat 
which, as regards the final dlignment of power, was being decided 
on the other side of the world. 

The foreign policy of the other states was in this period no less — 
misguided and very nearly as disastrous. At the armistice of 1918 
they constituted a combination so strong that they had within 
their reach the means to construct a new order of power. But they 
did not do this. On the contrary they dissolved the combination. 
First, they ostracized Russia, being more concerned with the pass- 
ing danger of an ideology than with the permanent order of 
power. Then they isolated Japan. Then they isolated. themselves 
one from the other—America from Britain, and Britain from 
France, and France from Italy. When the victorious combination 
of 1918 had been completely dissolved, the new combination of 
the aggressor states was formed without opposition, By 1936 it 
existed, and its first important action was to prevent the British, 
the French, and the Russians from re-creating their own alliance. 
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At Munich in 1938 Hitler compelled Great Britain and France 
__ to separate themselves from Russia.* The United States had in the 
_ meantime persuaded itself, by passing the Neutrality Act, that it 
must be separated from Britain and France while it became in- 
_ creasingly embroiled with Japan. 
__ The common error in the foreign policy of all the great powers 
_ is that they did not take the precaution to become members of an 
indisputably powerful combination. The aggressor combination 
was not powerful enough to win: it was powerful enough only 
_ to plunge the world into war. The combination of the defenders 
was not formed until they were on the edge of catastrophe. 

Thus we must conclude that in the order of power—in the re- 

lationship among the states which are great powers because they 
can raise great forces and can arm them—the object of each state 
must be to form a combination which isolates its enemy. From 
1935 to 1940 it was Hitler’s object to isolate Great Britain. He 
did not succeed and therefore he must lose the war: Since 1941 
it has been the object of the United Nations to separate Germany 
and Japan and then defeat each of them separately. Every state, 
whether it is bent on aggression or on pacification, can achieve 
its purpose only if it avoids being isolated by a combination of 
the other great states. 
_ _ To be isloated is for any state the worst of all predicaments. 
To be the member of a combination which can be depended upon 
to act together, and, when challenged, to fight together, is to have 
achieved the highest degree of security which is attainable in a 
world where there are many sovereign national states. 
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®The appeasement of Hitler by Mr. Neville Chamberlain and M. Daladier 
is usually supposed to have consisted in the surrender of the predominantly 
German-speaking Sudeten territory of Czechoslovakia. But actually the sig- 
nificance of Munich lay in the fact that Britain and France agreed to exclude 
Russia from’ a settlement which had the highest strategic consequences in 
Eastern Europe. The annexation of the Sudetenland by Hitler destroyed the 
military position of Czechoslovakia, the outer bastion of the Russian defenses. 
In sacrificing Czechoslovakia to Hitler, Britain and France were really sac- 
tificing their alliance with Russia. This became apparent a year later when 
they sought in vain to reconstruct the Russian alliance. 
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The world we live in is a world of many sovereign national 
states, and for the purposes of practical action this condition is 
given and is unalterable. A Roman Peace, in which one state” 
absorbs and governs all the others, is so completely impossible in 

- our time that we need not stop to argue whether it would be 
inferno or utopia. If there is to be peace in our time, it will 
have to be peace among sovereign national states and the mak 
ers of foreign policy can be concerned with no other kind of 
peace. ‘ 

Since the first concern of the makers of foreign policy in a — 
sovereign national state must be to achieve the greatest possible 
security, their object must be to avoid isolation by becoming mem- 
bers of an adequate combination. If they are entirely successful, 
the adequate alliance to which they belong will either be un- 
challenged, and they will have peace without fighting for it, or 
it will be invincible and they will have peace after a victorious 
war. To be one against the many is the danger, to be among the 
many against the one is security. 

It follows that when the alliance is inadequate because there ~ 
is an opposing alliance of approximately equal strength, the stage 
is set fot.a world war. For then the balance of power is so nearly 
even that no state is secure. It cannot know whether it would win 
ot would lose the war which it knows is probable. Therefore, it 
is confronted with the need to calculate the risks of striking first 
and seizing the advantage of the initiative, or of waiting to be 
attacked in the hope, usually vain, that it will become too strong ; 
to be attacked. 

Europe from 1900 to 1914 was in this condition of unstable ~ 
balance. There was no certain preponderance of force with the 
Triple Entente or with the Central Powers. The question was put 
to the test of battle, and it was not until the weight of America 
was drawn in from the outside that a decision was reached and the ~ 
war could come to an end, From the tise of Hitler to Munich 
Europe was again in this condition. No one knew, not Hitler, not 
Stalin, not Chamberlain or Daladier, the relative strength of the 
Axis and of the opposing combination. Only when Hitler suc- 
ceeded at Munich in separating the Franco-British allies from 
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ussia, had he so altered the balance of power in his favor that 

_ a war for the conquest of Europe was from his point. of view a 
good risk. 

If, then, the object is not only to provide: for security against 

being defeated in war but also to organize a peace which prevents 

wat, the alliance to be adequate must be so dependable and so’ 

overwhelmingly powerful that there is no way of challenging it. 


_ The combination must be so strong that war against it is-not a 


calculated risk, in which much might be won at a great price, but 
is instead an obvious impossibility because there would be no 
chance whatever of winning it. 
To form such an overwhelming combination and maintain it - 
_ is not easy. That is why peace has never yet been made universal, 
and why, when it has been achieved, it has not lasted. The com- 
binations have tended to dissolve under the pressure of special 
interests within their member states. Old powers decline and new 
powers emerge. And never yet have statesmen been equal to the 
task of passing from one order of power to another without gigan- 
tic and prolonged wars. The cycle of these wars continues until 
by the survival of the strongest in the struggle for existence the 
new order of power is formed by a preponderant combination. 


6. The Vulnerability of America 


This nation cannot, as Lincoln said, escape history.? It can, 
however, at fearful cost misread its own history. It can imagine, 
until it is smitten by the hard realities of life, that by some special 
dispensation of Providence or some peculiarity of geography it 
can be a great power without being involved in the order of the 
§reat powers. : 

Yet though this illusion is passing, there remains the practical 
pon of how in fact to form an American foreign policy which 

ts the realities of the American position. In answering it we 
cannot afford to deceive ourselves and, therefore, we must begin 
by recognizing the uncomfortable fact that our commitments in 


™ December 1, 1862. Quoted by Presideft Roosevelt February 12, 1943. 
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the outer world are tremendously extended and that our position 
for fulfilling them is extremely vulnerable. : 

We are committed to defend at the risk of war the lands and 
the waters around them extending from Alaska to the Philippines 
and Australia, from Greenland to Brazil to Patagonia. The area 
‘of these commitments is very nearly half the surface of the globe, 
and within this area we insist that no other great power may 
enlarge its existing dominion, that no new great power maj 
establish itself. . B 

The area of American defensive commitment is not quite 40 
per cent of the land surface of the earth. But it contains a little 
less than 25 per cent of the population of the earth. The Old 
World contains 75 per cent of mankind living on 60 per cent of 
the land of this globe. Thus it is evident that the potential mili- 
tary strength of the Old World is enormously greater than that 
of the New World. When we look more closely at the facts of 
power the disparity is even greater. The only arsenal of the New 
World is in North America; and Canada, which provides an im- 
portant part of it, is an independent state which has strong ties 
of interest and of tradition outside the area of our commitments. 
The Old World, on the other hand, comprises the military states 
of Britain, Russia, Germany, France, Japan, Italy, and China— 
all of them arsenals or potential arsenals and each of them with 
a population used to war and the carrying of arms. 

The United States began to mobilize for total war in June 1940. 
Not until four years later, in 1944, will total mobilization be — 
achieved. Yet in 1943, as the United States works towards a total 
mobilization, Americans are wondering whether they can main- — 
tain eleven million men in the armed forces, construct and sustain 
a “two ocean” navy, create an air force decisively greater than that 
of our present enemies, and still take care of the civilian popula: 
tion. There is no doubt that our standards of living are still far 
higher than they need to be and that we could, if put to it, do all 
these things and-more besides. Nevertheless, the limits of our 
resources in men and materials are in sight. Yet the combat force 
we are able to develop is small in comparison with the combat 
power of the Old World. The total combat power that can be 
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mobilized by Britain, Russia, Germany, Japan, China, France, 
Ttaly, Poland, the Central European and the Balkan countries is 
overwhelmingly superior to that which with the extremist exer- 
_ tion we could possibly mobilize. : 

_ These calculations may at first glance seem to some irrelevant 
because it must seem so unlikely that we should ever have to face 
_ the combined power of the Old World. Those who think this are 

already granting what I am attempting to demonstrate, namely 

_ that the New World cannot afford to be isolated against the com- 

bined forces of the Old World, and that it must, therefore, find 
in the Old World dependable friends. They should also remem- 
ber that as a matter of historic fact this country’s vital interests 
have been threatened by the combined power of the Old World. 
This threat existed at the conclusion of the great wars a century 
ago. The threat was averted by the statesmanship of Monroe, 
Madison, and Jefferson, who seized upon Canning’s offer to with- 
draw Great Britain “from their scale’ —that is the European com- 
bination—and to shift it “into that of our two continents.” 8 
Thus experience teaches us that the combination of the Old World 
against Our commitments in the New World is not inconceivable, 
and wisdom requires that we should never ignore it. 

The fact of our military inferiority as an isolated state becomes 
more portentous when we realize how vulnerable is our strategic 
position. We have to defend two thirds of the surface of the globe 
from our continental base in North America. We are an island. 
South America is an island. The Philippines are islands. Aus- 
tralia is an island. Greenland is an island. All these islands 
lie in an immense oceanic lake of which the other great powers 
control the shores. Thus, if we are isolated and have no allies 
among the great powers, we have to defend most of the lake 
without any strategic support upon the mainland from which an 
attack would be launched. If we knew that the attack was being 
ptepared, we would have no means of striking first to forestall it. 


|. We should have to let the combined forces of our enemies pre- 


pare themselves at their leisure, and strike when they were ready, 


®Jefferson’s letter to President Monroe, October 24, 1823. i ; 
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and where they chose. This would present us with the dilemma 
of remaining in an advanced stage of mobilization, or of leaving 
our vast and scattered domain undefended against surprise attack. 
But even if we remained highly mobilized our military isolation 
would bind us to the static defensive. Thus our inferior power in 
tesources and men would be profoundly aggravated by the fact 
that we would have to disperse our power. But our enemies, hav- 
ing the initiative, could concentrate according to their plans. ft 
If this estimate of our real position seems at first to be incredible, 
let us remember that it seems incredible only because we have 
talked about our isolation but have never: been so foolish or so 
unlucky as to be in fact isolated. We were extricated in 1823 from 
the threat of true isolation by the statesmanship of Canning and — 
Monroe. Their construction lasted until 1917 when we averted 
the threat of true isolation by Wilson’s intervention. In 1940 we 
were so near to true isolation that for a whole appalling dangerous 
year the issue hung precariously upon the valor and skill of the 
~ people of Britain, and upon the historic campaign which President - 
Roosevelt waged to arouse this country in time to its awful peril. 
The security which Monroe had been able to achieve by diplo- 
macy, Wilson and Roosevelt were unable to accomplish without” 
engaging in war. But in all three instances the United States was 
faced with the problem of averting the threat of military isolation. 
The fact that. Monroe averted it by diplomacy, and, indeed, by 
secret diplomacy, and that Wilson and Roosevelt averted it by” 
joining an alliance which was already in the field, has prevented 
many Americans from perceiving the realities of our position. 
They do not believe. that the consequences of isolation would be 
so fatal as they would in fact be because, thus far in our history, 
we have always in the nick of time found adequate allies. 4 
But our luck might not hold. Our improvisations at the eleventh | 
hour might the next time be*too little and too late. Thus we must 
safeguard the future by founding our foreign policy on the un 
a necessity of forming dependable alliances in the Old 
World. 





CHAPTER VII 
THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


We COME now to the practical question of what alliances the 
United States must seek to form: with what other nations and on 
what terms. If that question can be answered correctly, we shall 
then be able to see how the level of our postwar armaments, the 
degree of our military preparedness, and the choice of strategic 
outposts and bases should be determined. For obviously the 
American nation cannot remain permanently at the level of arma- 
ments which we have set for the year 1943. It is no less obvious 
that the nation will not, in any future we need consider, disarm. 
Somewhere between the two extremes the level of our postwar 
establishments will have to be fixed. 

Yet it will beimpossible to fix it except in relation to the mili- 
tary power of other states, and on a basis of asstred knowledge . 
whether we must regard each of them as partner, potential foe, or 
uncertain neutral. We must also have this knowledge in order to 
determine by something more than blind guessing what strategic 
dispositions we should make. For unless we have organized our 
Own position in the postwar order of the great powers—which 
means that we have made our alliances—we cannot have a military 
policy. It is impossible to prepare efficiently against every con- 
tingency and all conceivable combinations. It is therefore the busi- 
hess of diplomacy to reduce the uncertainty by forming depend- 
able alliances, in order to limit the number of potential opponents 
against whom it is necessary to prepare our armaments. 


1. Digression on the Balance of Power 


I realize, however, that before the case for alliances is conclu- 
sively demonstrated, we must pause to examine the notion that it 
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might be possible for the United States to adapt to its own 
the policy of the balance of power by which Britain in the nit 
teenth century remained aloof from European engagements and yet 
secure against a combined attack. The theory of this policy was” 
that by supporting the weaker states against the strongest state on~ 
the continent Britain could make it impossible for any state to” 
challenge her position outside the continent. F 
We must note at once, however, that the policy which England ~ 
applied earlier appeared to work successfully only between the de 
feat of Napoleon and the rise of Germany as a naval power after 
1900. = 
After the rise of Germany in the twentieth century, it became 
necessary for Britain to. make alliances with France, Russia, and 
Japan, and to promote, to the best of her ability, the equivalent 
of an alliance with America. But for these alliances she could not ~ 
have won the first World War. If she had remained aloof in 1914, 
she would have had to renounce the policy'of the balance of power 
by assenting to German domination of the continent. Thus, once 
a really great power had emerged in Europe, Britain could no 
longer have both security and isolation. In 1914 Britain could — 
have security only by organizing a coalition of allied powers. q 
After 1919, when it appeared that the German menace had — 
been removed forever, the masters of British policy thought they — 
could revest to the unique security they had enjoyed in the nine- 
teenth century. They not only allowed their alliances to disinte- — 
grate, but, following the old model, they promoted in its initial — 
phases the revival of the German power. Then, when by 1937-— 
1938 the menace of the German power was upon them, they — 
sought security by abandoning the Russian connection at Munich, 
in a last vain hope that Germany and Russia would fight and — 
exhaust one another. Thus the attempt to revive the nineteenth 
century policy in the altogether different circumstances of the 
twentieth century was such a disastrous failure that it led directly 
to the almost catastrophic isolation of Great Britain. In the sum- 
mer of 1940 France, when it was defeated in Europe, had so. lost 
belief in the British alliance that the undefeated French Empire 
deserted Great Britain. Russia, which had been isolated from 
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Europe at Munich, stood aloof, preparing for an isolatidnist war. 
- The British form of isolationist policy, which worked tempo- 
_ tarily under the unique conditions ae the ninenteenth century, was 
j proved wholly unsuited to the twentieth century when it was re- 
t ytyed. It is not a model which we could afford to follow. 


2. The Victorious Powers 


At the end of this war, if we succeed in destroying the military 
power of Germany and Japan, there will exist in the world only 
three great military states—Britain, Russia, and the United States. 
There will be no others in the immediate postwar world. China, 
we must in all candor realize, is only potentially a great power 
of the future. For though the Chinese are brave and numerous and 
have proved that they can wage war and exert great moral and 
political influence in Asia, China is not yet an arsenal, and only 
a state which can taise great forces and equip them is a great 
power. France will, we may confidently believe, rise again, But 
there are not enough Frenchmen to make her one of the great 
powers of the modern world, nor does France possess the re- 
sources to become a principal arsenal. 

Getmany and Japan, we have declared, will not be allowed to 
become’ great powers for a long time to come, and if this declara- 
tion is to be enforced, then the three surviving great powers— 
Britain, Russia, and- the United States-——_will have to enforce it. 
They cannot, however, enforce it unless they are allied for the 
purpose of enforcing it. If they fail to form the alliance, then it 
will be because they are potential antagonists. Once that potential 
, antagonism is recognized by their dissolving the alliance which 
. exists in order to wage this war, one or all of the three victors 
will inevitably move towards arrangements with the defeated 
powers. As this arrangement develops, the former victors will be- 
come competitors for the revival of the power of their former 
enemies. For unable to enforce the disarmament of the vanquished, 
because they have now antagonized one another, they will see that 
. the next best form of security will be to make allies of the rearmed 
, > vanquished. 
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_ Thus the failure to form an alliance of the victors will meat 
the formation of alliances between the vanquished and some oj 

_ the victors. This is what happened after 1919: when the victorious: 
alliance dissolved, vanquished Germany made an alliance with 
victorious Italy and victorious Japan. The state which rejects all 
alliances will give a high inducement to the other states to form 
an alliance in which it does not participate. If that state should be 
America because the American people still want isolation, then 
we must expect the other powers, who have no such prejudice, to 
combine for their own security. This will enforce our isolation 
from Europe, Africa, and Asia. The other powers, then, are cer 
tain to consider whether our commitments, which exclude them — 
from the two Americas and from much of the Pacific, are con- 
sistent with their interests and their needs. For in these relation- 
ships the rule that “if you cannot fight him, you must join him” 
means that if you do not join him, you will probably have to 
fight him. 4 


3. The British-Amevrican Connection 


The question then is on the formation of an American alliance 
with the British Commonwealth and its Empire, and with the 
Soviet Union. = 

Let us examine first the project of a British-American alliance. 

When we consider the region which the United States must 
defend, we find that Britain is established within that region as_ 
well as outside of it. The defensive region, we must remind our — 
selves, lies within a line from Greenland to Brazil, and from 
Alaska to the Philippines. 

The Dominion of Canada, with which we have a common land 
frontier three thousand miles long, is in the geographic center of 
this region. The only land highway to Alaska passes through — 
Canada. All the short airways to Europe and Asia pass over 
Canada. To fly to the United Kingdom and to Iceland, to Scan- | 
dinavia, to Berlin and Moscow, to Siberia, Japan, and China, the 
shortest airways are over Canada. Thus the geography of air power 
links the leading dominion in the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions inseparably with the United States. 
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ut no matter how boldly we allow ourselves to imagine the 
ge and carrying capacity and striking power of the aircraft of 
e future, two limitations are unalterable. 
The first is that aircraft taking off in North America must for 
vilian purposes be able to land outside of North America— 
omewhere in Europe, Africa, and Asia. A flight is between two 
fields on the ground. For military purposes it is just theoreti- 
y conceivable that planes could be built which took off in the 
Inited States, attacked in Europe or Asia, and returned to the 
inited States without coming to the ground. But such flights 
ould for the practical future be of no military importance against 
ell-defended objectives across the oceans. So we must conclude 
that without the use of advanced air bases across the oceans, 
_ American air power cannot be developed effectively. ; 
At the utmost, American air power, with assured use of air 
ases only in North America, would be condemned to the strategy * 
f the passive defense—to waiting for the enemy to strike if, 
when, and where he chooses, We have already examined the fatal 
isadvantages of the passive defensive. We need only remind our- 
_ selves here that all the positions we have to defend are exposed 
* salients—Greenland and the bulge of Brazil, Alaska and the 
Philippines. All of them are nearer by air and by sea to some great 
power of the Old World than they are to the arsenals, training 
Stounds, and recruiting centers of the United States, : 
The second limitation which we must for the practical future 
tegard as controlling is that American air power cannot be effec- 
tive without sea power. For it is not practicable by means of the 
oe a alone to establish, construct, supply, and defend ovetseas ait 
_ bases, 
‘Thus Alaska is not doubt destined to be one of the greatest 
Centers of the air power of the future. But no conceivable develop- 
_ ment of cargo and transport planes could alone develop and main- 
tain the installations of air power in Alaska, The use of the land 
ighway across Canada and the command of the seas from our 
Pacific Coast to Alaska are absolutely indispensable. 
In regard to Greenland, or a more advanced air base in Iceland, 
e support of American air power depends upon sea communica- 
tions. These communications must pass through the North Atlantic 
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ocean passage. On one side of that passage Ife the Dominion of 
Canada and the British colony of Newfoundland, and on the other 
side of it lie the British Isles. It follows that the security of the” 
northern approaches to the American continent is inseparably 
related to the sea and air power of Britain. In 1940 when the 
British Isles were in mortal peril, it was self-evident that the 
United States could not have held its position in Greenland against ~ 
German submarines and aircraft established in a conquered Bri- 
tain. In 1941 it was equally self-evident that Iceland could not be~ 
held against a determined attack from German-held Norway 
without the assured support of British sea and air power. And if 
‘Iceland and then Greenland had fallen into enemy hands, the ~ 
North American continent would have been gravely threatened. 

In the South Atlantic, on the approaches to South America, the 
maintenance of strong sea and. air bases on the bulge of Brazil is 
essential, These bases cannot be maintained by Brazil alone. For 
Brazil is not an arsenal. The’ Brazilians have, therefore, to be 
supported from the United States. But there are no land communi- 
cations with Brazil. And therefore the strategic defense of the 
whole South American continent as it faces the Atlantic is de- 
pendent upon sea and air communications. 

“With respect to the arsenal and the primary industrial centers 
of the world, Brazil is, for commerce and in war, an island. More- 
over, it is an island lying nearer to the Old World than to the 
New. From New York to Belém it is 2975 sea miles. From New 
York to Pernambuco it is 3698 sea miles. Now, the ‘distances 
from South America to all important points under European con- 
trol are no greater, and to the strategic outposts of European power 
in Africa they are shorter. Thus the distance from Pernambuco to 
French Dakar, or from Belém to British Gibraltar or Bathhutst 
or Freetown, isat least a thousand miles shorter than, is not two 
thirds so far as, the distance to any comparable strong point of 
the United States. And if we examine the island outposts of 
Europe in the South Atlantic—the Spanish Canaries, the Portu- 
guese Cape Verdes, and Britain's Ascension Island—it is evident - 
that the European states are inside the close approaches to South 
America. We are no nearer than Trinidad, a base useful to the 
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defense of the Panama Canal and the Caribbean, but awkwardly 
placed and much too distant to be used in the defense of the vast 
and populous region of South America. Trinidad is a British 
island, where we have been granted the lease of land for a base 
because in 1940 we had the sense to realize that the defense of 


Britain and the defense of America are inseparably a combined _ 


undertaking. 
Yet even if our sea communications with -the bulge of Brazil 


= were assured, we should still be only better prepared to conduct 
Nev 


t,he 
and f 


the passive defense. Our bases, including those leased by Britain 
in 1940, are good only for our passive defense: they cannot be 
used. for the active defense of South America. The jumping-off 
places for the invasion of South America would still be numerous 
and.so far beyond our reach that we could not snuff out an attack 
before it was mounted. Here again we find the British power 
founded on the United Kingdom and projected to Gibraltar and 
to Bathhurst and Freetown in West Africa, and to Capetown in 
South Africa. The British Isles command the northern entrance 
to the Atlantic. Gibraltar commands the Mediterranean entrance. 
Capetown commands the southern entrance from the Indian 
Ocean. The Falkland Islands command the southern entrance 
from the Pacific Ocean around Cape Horn. Thus the region we 
must defend can be attacked only from the region over which 
Britain commands all the approaches by sea. 

Moreover, because the defense of Canada, the greatest of all 
the British dominions, is inextricably bound up with the defense 


of the West/in Hemisphere, the British vital interest and the’ 


American vital interest are complementary and inseparable. Bri- 
tain must go to the defense of the Americas or the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations would dissolve. America must go to the 
defense of the United Kingdom and its positions on the other 
side of the Atlantic, or run the mortal risk of letting a hostile 
power establish itself in the near approaches to the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The teality of this bond between Britain and America has been 
tested and demonstrated for more than a century. It compelled 
Britain in her own interest, it compelled the three Virginian 
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Presidents who had twice been at war with England, to form that 
concert upon which the Monroe Doctrine has always rested. It 
compelled both Canada and the United States to enter the two” 
great wars of the twentieth century because in each war the sur- 
vival of the British power, and therefore the strategic security of © 
the Americas, was at stake. j 


4. The British-American Connection in the Pacific 


Once it is clear how indispensable is a British-American alli- 
ance in the Atlantic, where our most fundamental interests lie, it~ 
will also become clear that the alliance is necessary to the defense 
of the Pacific. American naval power in the Pacific must, in order ~ 
to be fully effective, hold securely a chain of bases extending from ~ 
continental United States through Hawaii, Wake, Guam, and the — 
Japanese mandated islands to the Philippines. It is, however, a 
line which cannot easily be held securely unless there is an anchor ~ 
at the other end of this barrier chain of bases. This anchor can 
be provided only by China. For we must remember that this 
American line is a very long salient thrust out into Asia. Inevitably, — 
therefore, it is weakest at the end of the salient in the Philippines, ~ 
and therefore vulnerable if it stands alone. 

_ Our war with Japan has proved how vulnerable it is. For every- — 
thing from Wake west has been lost. Moreover, even if we 
acknowledge that the unpreparedness of December 7, 1941, will 
never be permitted to exist again, it is still the fact that the isolated — 
defense of such a long salient cannot be guaranteed. When we- 
lost the American line in the winter of 1941-1942, what would — 
we have done if we had had no allies? What would we have done © 
if China, Britain, Australia, the Netherlands, and Fighting France 
had been neutrals in a Japanese-American war? The whole cam- 
paign of the South Pacific is conducted from British and French 
bases. The possibility of any direct attack upon Japan herself — 
depends upon having China as an ally, and for its full succeess it 
depends also upon having Russia as an ally. 

We shall examine our relations with Russia in the next chap- ~ 
ter. Let us note here, however, that we are powerless alone to 
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the ports of China. Our sea power is insufficient. The Chi- 
armies and American air forces in China can be built up and 
intained only because India is an ally of China and of the 
ited States. It is from India that supplies reach China by air. 
s only from. India that Burma can be reconquered and the 
urma Road reopened. But nothing whatever could be done from 
ia if the British in the United Kingdom were not able to keep 
n the sea communications through the Indian Ocean. Much 
re can be done from India when the shorter passage through 
he Mediterranean, past the British strong positions at Gibraltar, 

Malta, and Suez, is again open to us. 

Is it not undeniable that American commitments in the Atlan- 
and the Pacific dictate the need for an alliance with the British 
mmonwealth of Nations and with the Empire? : ; 

‘Tt has been the geography and the history of North America 
ch have made the British-American connection the crucial 
int in American foreign relations. To imagine that the connec- © 

tion was invented by schemers and financiers and munitions- 
akers, and promoted by propagandists, is to deny the facts of 
eography and the inexorable lessons of historic experience. The 
trouble, if we look objectively at our situation and at our 
ory, is not, as some pretend, that American statesmen have 
n seduced by the British. It is that they have not seen clearly 
nough and advocated boldly enough the critical and enduring 
ecessity of what Monroe called the concert by agreement—in the 
lain unadorned language of the obvious. truth, of a British- 
, American alliance. As for the propagandists, the trouble with 
hem has been that they have tried to circumvent prejudice and 
he lack of an understanding of the facts of life by devious, in- 
yy direct, furtive, emotional circumlocutions. It is better to  pro- 
laim frankly that the alliance is necessary, and then to demon- 
ids ate the need for it to the common sense of the British, the 
Canadian, and the American people. 
.« Granting that all alliances have their «risks and their incon- 
eniences, is it not a fact that an avowed alliance, an open coy- 
ant openly arrived at, is a far healthier relation 4han a con-. 
‘Mection which is concealed and denied in time of peace, and then 
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imperatively acted upon under the pressure of catastrophic 
in time of war? No doubt there are, between the British 
Americans, conflicting commercial interests at some points, 
there are some unhappy memories, and there are social difficulti 
But the more openly avowed is the bond of our vital interest 
more cleatly we shall see in their true perspective the points 6 
friction and antagonism. : : 
In order to defend the vital interests of both peoples, to mak 
stre that each will survive, responsible men have been compelle 
since 1914 to gloss over the conflicts of interests which are nol 
vital. Those who emphasize the conflicts—often genuine an 
important—are in the position of men who irresponsibly risk th 
greater interest for the sake of the lesser. Only by making suf 
that the vital common interest in security is invincibly settled ca 
the lesser conflicts of interests be dealt with safely by open dig 
cussion and by negotiation. Only when it is certain that the tw 
great systems of states—the British Commonwealth and the Amet 
ican republics—will not go to war with each other, and 
neither will permit the other to be destroyed, will there exist 


security within which they can safely work out their differences. 
’ 


5. The Members of the Atlantic Community 


The special characteristic of British-American relations is that 
the British Commonwealth is both inside and outside the area ol 
America’s defensive commitments. Canada lies in the midst of if 
Australia and New Zealand within it. Thus the overthrow of the 
American position in the world would mean the break-up of th 
British Commonwealth. At the same time the citadel of British 
power is the United Kingdom and the outlying strong points fr 
Gibraltar fo Singapore are at the strategic frontiers of the Amer 
icas. Thus the overthrow of the British position in the world 
would mean a revolutionary change in the system of defense within 
which the American republics have lived for more than a centut] 

There are twenty American republics and there are; counting 


_Eire and Sauth Africa, six British nations within this community. 


All of these twenty-six-states are self-governing. Though some ate 
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more powerful than others, the sovereignty of their inde- 
idence is attested by the fact that Eire within the British Com- 
mwealth and the Argentine and Chile within the Pan-American 
tem have been free to remain neutral. They have been free to _ 
Stay out of the war, even though the war is fought to preserve the 
ji system of security which enables them to make this sovereign 
gice. This is the proof that in fact the British Commonwealth is 
commonwealth and not an empire, that the association of Amer- 
n republics is not the facade of United States imperialism. 
don was so obviously unable to give orders to the dominions 
go to war that no such order was even contemplated, that none, 
we see in the case of Eire, was given. Washington -gives no 
orders to its neighbor republics, the proof being that they have 
ely decided for themselves the time, the degree, and the modes 
their neutrality, their non-belligerency, or their adherence to 
1¢ alliance, 
_ It is the demonstrated fact that London cannot and does not 
lominate so small, so near, so weak, and’so strategically important 
a dominion as Eite, but must treat with it as a sovereign inde- 
endent state. It has been demonstrated that the United States can- 
ot and does not dominate on the crucial issue of war and peace 
merican republics like the Argentine and Chile. How insubstan- 
tial then is the fear that Britain could dominate a powerful nation 
ke the United States, or be dominated by the United States. Can 
then be denied that the British-American connection is, through 
he facts of geography and the results of historic experience, a 
ommunity of interest and not a plan of domination or a scheme 
‘of empire? 
ll! Nor is it, nor can it be, a plan for the combined domination of 
the world by the English-speaking nations. We shall see this when 
ve turn to Russia and China. We-can see this when we fix our 
ttention upon the other nations which, like Britain, have their 
‘Vital interests both within and outside the New World, The first 
f these is France. For a hundred years the only enemy of France 
been Germany, and the one frontier France had to defend was 
mi Het frontier facing Germany. But when France is unable to de- 
patfend that frontier, as seemed possible in 1917 and was the fact 
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in 1940, it is immediately evident in the New World that the 
security of France is indispensable to the security of the New 
World. 

The fall of France in 1940 was a conclusive demonstration tha 
‘France is a member of the great defensive system in which the 
Ametican republics live. The fall of France laid Spain and Porty 
gal open to the possibility of invasion and domination. This i 
turn opened up the question of the security of the Spanish and 
Portuguese island stepping-stones in the Atlantic. The fall of 
France gave Germany the sea and air bases from which Britain 
was besieged and American shipping along our Eastern shore and 
in the Casibbean subjected to a devastating raid. The fall of France 
uncovered the West Coast of Africa from above Casablanca to 
Dakar, and opened up the threat, in the event of a German vic 
tory in Europe, of a sea-borne and air-borne invasion of South © 
America, The fall of France had equally momentous consequences 
in the Pacific. The surrender of French Indo-China to Japan com- 
pleted the envelopment of the Philippines, and provided the base 
from which Japan conquered Burma and closed the Burma’ Road 
and thus cut off China from her allies. 

It follows that France, though a state in continental Europe, is 
primarily a member of the same community to which the United =™ 
States belongs. The security of France is an American interest, and 
the security of the American position is a French interest. The 
same holds true, and for the same reasons, of Spain and Portugal, 
The vital interests of the British nations, the American nations, 
and of the Latin nations on both sides of the Atlantic, and across — 
the Pacific, are so enmeshed by geography, by strategic necessity, 
and by historic formation that their paramount interests are, when 
tested in the fires of total war, inseparable. They can fall sepa- 
rately. None of them, not the most powerful, not the two most 
powerful among them combined—namely the United Kingdom 
and the United States—can stand comfortably and secutely with- 
out the others. The proof that clinches the demonstration is that Am 
the British nations and the American nations are compelled for 
their. own survival to liberate France and to foster the restoration 
of the power of France. 
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Other nations are vitally involved in the system of security to 
ich we belong. The Netherlands is a small state in Europe 
Pwith a great empire overseas in the Pacific and with important 
golonies in the New World. The Netherlands is also one of the 
Wouter bastions of both France and Britain. The same is true of 
# Belgium, which has an empire on the Atlantic and is also an outer 
bastion. Another member of the Atlantic Community is Denmark, 
which only very recently retired from her colonial possessions in 
the West Indies, which on the northern approaches to the Ameri- 
can continent holds Greenland as a colony and, until recently, was 
elated to Iceland because both had the same king. Norway, too. 
§amember. For Norway is a country which in relation to Europe 
§ sttategically an island lying on the outer limits of the Atlantic 
| world, 
Thus the violation of Denmark and Norway, as of the Nether- . 
“lands and Belgium, was instantly recognized in the Americas and 
n Britain as a breach in their defenses, and in Norway and in 
"Denmark, as in the Netherlands and Belgium, it was- instantly 
J tecognized that liberation and restoration depended upon the vic- 
tory of the British and American nations. Thus when we say that 


i) tiey are members of the same community of interest, we are mak- 
ving an avowal which has been put to the acid test and is no mere 
“amiable generalization. 


6. The Inland Sea 


If we re-examine the catalogue of nations which are involved 

in the same system of security, we come upon an interesting and, 

I believe, a very significant fact. It is that the nations of the New 
World are still vitally related to precisely those nations of the Old 
World from which they originated. The settlement of the New 
wip World after 1492 was a movement from East to West. The 
wi) Biltish, the French, the Dutch, the Danes, and we may add the 
iy Swedes, moved from the northerly part of the Old World to the 
{pnottherly part of the New. In the course of their movement they 
fought Many imperialistic wars with one another. But the net 
‘tesult was that the upper part of North America stems from the 
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English and French, and contains important vestiges in Ne 
York of the Dutch settlements. The rest of the Americas 
settled from the Iberian peninsula, and the two languages of 
Central and South America are Spanish and Portuguese. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine: 
teenth century most of the nations of the New World won th 
sovereign independence from the parent" nations in the Old 
World. But the separation, though it is absolute in the realm of 
self-government, has never existed in the realm of strategic 
security. The original geographic and historic connections across 
the Atlantic have persisted. The Atlantic Ocean is not the fron- 
tier between Europe and the Americas. It is the inland sea of a 
community of nations allied with one another by geography, his- 
tory, and vital necessity. 

The members of this community may not all love one another, 
and they have many conflicting interests. But that is true of any 
community except perhaps the community of the saints. The test 
of whether a community exists is not whether we have learned to 
love our neighbors but whether, when put to the test, we find 
that we do act as neighbors. By that test all the centuries of ex 
perience since the discovery of the Americas have shown that 
there is peace and order on this side of the Atlantic only when 
there is peace and order among out neighbors on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Whenever they have been involved in great wats, 
the New World has been involved. When they have had peace 
from great war, as they did have from Waterloo to the first in- 
vasion of Belgium, there have been no great international wats 
that concerned the Americas. 

Not what men say, not what they think they feel, but what 
in fact when they have to act they actually do—that is the test of 
community. By that test there is a great community on this earth 
from which no member can be excluded and none can resign. 
This community has its geographical center in the great basin of 
the Atlantic. 

The security of this community turns upon the relations of the 
two great powers—Britain and the United States. In this area and | 
at this phase of historic time, they have the arsenals and the 
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si| military formations necessary to the waging of war. And therefore 
their alliance is the nucleus of force around which the security of 
the whole region must necessarily be organized, to which, when 
their alliance is firm, the other members of the community will 
in their own interest freely adhere. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


t. A Note on Enlightened Nationalism 


WE HAVE taken it for granted that we must discover the true 
American national interest. We must bear in mind always that 
there is at stake the life or death of multitudes, victory or defeat 
in war, the well-being and indeed the survival of the ‘nation. 
Therefore we must consider first and last the American national 
interest. If we do not, if we construct our foreign policy on some 
kind of abstract theory of our rights and duties, we shall build 
castles in the air. We shall formulate policies which in fact the 
nation will not support with its blood, its sweat, and its tears. 
And if, in our search for the true American interest, we fail to 
find it correctly and to explore its implication exhaustively, out 
policies will be unworkable in practice because in fact they do not 
recognize the realities of our position. ‘ 

In short we shall succeed in so far as we can become fully en- 
lightened American nationalists. 

I hope the reader will agree that we have been right in insisting 
that we can best discern the true national interest not by design- 
ing blueprints of the future, but by learning the lessons of experi- 
ence. This is not, of course, a book of philosophy. But I have 
written it in the philosophical conviction that the behavior of 
nations over a long period of time is the most reliable, though 
not the only, index of their national interest. For though their 
interests are not eternal, they are remarkably persistent. We can 
most nearly judge what a nation will probably want by seeing 
what over a fairly long period of time it has wanted; we can most 
nearly predict what it will do by knowing what it has usually done. 
We can best separate appearance from the reality, the transient 
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from the permanent, the significant from the episodic, by looking 
backward whenever we look forward. There is no great mystery 
why this should be: the facts of geography are permanent, the 
movement of history is massive, and the mills of the gods grind 
slowly; thus the successive generations of men tend to face the 
same recurrent problems and-to react to thern in more or less 
habitual ways. Even when they must adapt themselves to a new 
situation, their new behavior is likely to be a modification rather 
than a transformation of their old behavior. 


a 2. Russian-American Relations in the Past 
4 
f ks 


The story of Russian-American relations is an impressive dem- 
aul 


..  Onstration of how unimportant in the determination of policy is 
ue ideology, how compelling is national interest, In a classic paper 
n sit on this subject, Mr. DeWitt Clinton Poole has shown that Ameri- 
Ib cans have never in all their history liked “the governments which 
if the Russians have permitted to rule over them,” They have dis-_ 
(# liked the Czarist autocracy and they have disliked the Soviet dic- 
fill tatorship. The Czars returned the compliment by regarding the 
American democracy as a bad revolutionary example, and in fact 
oa! Russia was the last of the Steat powers to grant diplomatic rec- 
ognition to the United States. The Czar refused to receive Dana, 
yf the American Minister, in 1780. Alexander IIT accepted the cre- 
: dentials of John Quincy Adams only in 1809, and Russia did not 
inf sign its first treaty of commerce with us until 1832. ¢ 
a Today we are the conservative state. The Soviets have regarded 
“lr America as a capitalist, imperialist state, and_therefore antagonistic 
We to their social order. Except for the few months between the fall 
f | of the Czars in March 1917 and the bolshevik revolution in 


u November 1917, the political ideologies of the two nations have 
it always been poles apart. 
a Nevertheless, though these profound differences of ideology é 


Nf have always meant that their diplomatic intercourse was exceed- 
ot ingly difficult, Russia and the United States have usually, each in 
N, its Own interest, supported one another in the, critical moments 
at of their history.' Even in the period from the formation of the 
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Holy Alliance in 1815 to Monroe’s Message in 1823, the pro- 
found ideological antagonism did not prevent the Czar’s foreign 
minister from deciding that in the matter of Russian territorial” 
claims as far south as Bodega Bay in California “it would be best 
for us to waive all discussions upon abstract principles of right” 
A compromise was worked out limiting Russian rights to a line 
at Sitka in Alaska. e 

The enduring element in Russian-American relations is that in ~ 
ctitical times each nation has always been “‘for the other a poten- 
tial friend in the rear of potential enemies.” In the War of Inde- 
pendence the Continental Congress sought the assistance of Rus- 
sia, and Russia practised, entirely in her own interest, an armed 
neutrality which favored the colonies. In 1863, at the darkest 
moment of the Civil War, there occurred the Polish insurrection 
against Russia. Both Britain and France were considering giving 
support to the Confederacy in America and to the Polish rebellion. 
In spite of American ideological sympathy with the Polish national 
rebellion, Lincoln and Seward refused to intervene diplomatically 
against Russia. In spite of Russian antipathy to the American 
democracy, the Czar’s government stated, in the official journal 
of the Foreign Office, that the preservation of the United States 
was an imperative necessity for Russia, and-backed up this decla~ 
ration by dispatching a squadron of warships from its Baltic fleet 
to New York and from the Pacific squadron to San Francisco. 
This gesture had its effect in London and in Paris, warning them 
not to recognize the Confederacy or to support the Polish insur- 
rection. “I did not do what I did for love of the United States,” 
said the Czar Alexander, ‘‘but for Russia.” 1 

In the first World War antipathy to Czarist Russia was the chief 
sentimental objection to the ideological claims of the Triple En- 
tente, and, later, American antipathy to the bolshevik revolution- 


1 Dow, Roger, The Tradition of Russo-American Partnership,” published 
by American Defense Harvard Group, Widener Library, Harvard University. 
Both in the Crimean War and in the Near Eastern crisis of 1878, American 
neutrality was belligerently benevolent to Russia, no doubt in order to clip the 

ower of Britain. 
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ary terror was intense and almost universal. Nevertheless, regard- 
less of bolshevism, the American policy was firmly opposed to the 
dismemberment of Russia, and what is more, the bolshevik leaders 
knew it and counted upon it., Thus in May 1918 Lenin addressed — 
the Central Executive Committee at Moscow, saying that ‘“‘an in- 
evitable conflict will arise between Japan and America for the 
supremacy of the Pacific and its coasts. The conflicting interests 
of the two imperialistic countries, now screened by an alliance 
against Germany, check the movement of Japanese imperialism 
against Russia.”’ Lenin’s prediction was. correct, American and 
Japanese forces occupied Vladivostok and the Maritime Province 
of Siberia in’1918, and the controlling reason for sending the 
American forces was to watch and to~testrain Japan, When the 
American forces were withdrawn, the United States insisted that 
the Japanese force be withdrawn also, and at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference of 1922, Secretary Hughes finally pre- 
vailed upon Japan. In spite of Russian bolshevism, in spite of 
Japan's having been an associate in the war against Germany, we 
acted upon the belief that the territorial integrity of Russia was a 
vital interest of the United. States.2 

Historic experience shows, then, that Russia and the United 
States, placed “on opposite sides of the globe,” have always been 
antagonistic in their political ideology, always suspicious that 
close contact would be subversive. Yet each has always opposed 
the dismemberment of the other. Each has always wished the 





For the same reasons the United States withheld full de jure recognition 
of Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, until July 1922, and then granted it reluctantly 
and with the belief that it was provisional. Though the Unit@PStates govern- 
ment sympathized with their national aspirations, the American High Com- 
missioner, Mr. Evan Young, who recommended recognition, stated atthe time 
that “it is entirely possible, or even probable, that some time in the indefinite 
future these states may once again become an integral part of Russia—how- 
ever, until that time comes, they will be able to maintain their political stabil- 
ity, and with that their independence. , . . Admitting that from our point of 
view, a strong Russia is greatly to be desired, it is still difficult for an ob- 
server here to suggest any course of action other than the immediate recognition 
of these States.” (U. S.-Foreign Relations, 1922, II: 871.) 
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other to be strong. They have never had a collision ‘which mad 
them enemies, Each has regarded the other as a potential friend 
in the rear of its potential enemies. 


= 


3. Russian-American Relations in the Future e 


May this historic relationship be expected to continue after the 
destruction of the military power of Germany and Japan? The 
answer must be, whatever the future may bring, that we ate at a 
decisive turning point in our relations with Russia. It is a turning 
point comparable with that which we reached about 1900. Then 
the extension of American commitments to the Philippines and 
China coincided with the emergence of Germany as the greatest 
power in continental Europe. Two wars with Germany to preserve 
the security of the Atlantic, and a war with Japan to fulfill out 
commitments in Asia, have been the result of the profound 
changes that occurred at the beginning of the century. 

It is the assumption now that this war will mean the conclusive 
defeat of both Germany and Japan. What do we mean by a con- 
clusive defeat? We mean that as a result of the defeat Germany 
will never again be able to make a bid for the mastery of Europe 
and of the transatlantic region of American security; that Japan 
will never again be able to seek to make an empire over China 
and the Indies. Naturally we ask ourselves whether there is any 
reasonable ground for believing that their defeat can be as con- 
clusive as that. Or is it more reasonable to assume that our present 
enemies will rise to fight again, as Germany did twenty years after 
Versailles? 

We can say that nations have in the past been conclusively de- 
feated. Spain was so conclusively defeated in the sixteenth century 
that it never again was a great power. France was so conclusively 
defeated by Russia and Britain in 1812-1814 that it was never 
again able to seck a Napoleonic Empire. The Spanish nation did 
not cease to exist. The French nation continued to play a great 
part in the world, and the ghost of Bonaparte walked again in 
Napoleon III. Nevertheless, the retreat from Moscow and the 
defeat at Waterloo were conclusive. What made them conclusive? 
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Tt was that in the nineteenth century the French potential for war 
declined first in comparison with Britain’s, and then in comparison 
with the war potential of a unified and industrialized Germany 
with its rapidly growing population. 

In this sense it is a reasonable expectation that Germany and 
Japan are in the last phase of their last attempt at world empite. 
For just as the war potential of France declines relatively to that 
of Britain and Germany, so now Germany's is in decline relatively 
to that of industrialized Russia and of America plus Britain. The 
same expectation holds for Japan in that the postwar world is 
likely to see China industrialized, Russia in Siberia become im- 
mensely stronger, and the United States conscious of its military 
potential. This does not mean that Germany and Japan will dis- 
appear from the scales of world power. But it does mean that they 
may never again be great powers of the first magnitude, 
lia If this assumption is correct, then Russian-American relations 

will no longer be controlled by the historic fact that each is for 
i the other a potential friend in the rear of its potential enemies. 

: Russia will, on the contrary, be the &reatest power in the rear of 
our indispensable friends—the British, Sudan: Dutch, Bel- 
gian, and Latin members of ‘the Atlantic Community. In Asia, 
Russia will be our nearest neigkbor across the Northern Pacific 
and by air over the Polar regions; Russia will be the nearest 
neighbor of China. 

Thus the question in Europe is whether Russia will seek to 
extend her power westward into Europe in such a way that it 
it threatens the security of the Atlantic states. The question in the 
Pacific is whether-as nearest neighbors by. land, sea, and air, the 








te United States and Russia will move towards rivalry or towards a 
7 common ground of understanding. The two questions are in- 
j separable because, as the Russian statesmen have so often insisted, e 
a Peace is indivisible. We should, therefore, be lacking in candor 


id © and realism if we did not face the fact that the crucial question of 
athe epoch that we are now entering is the relatiomship between 
it Russia and that Atlantic Community in which Britain and the 
the United States are the leading military powers. 
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4. The American Interest in the European Settlement 


Out of this question there arises America’s vital interest in the 
settlement of European affairs, and it is plain, I submit, that our 
grand objective must be a settlement which does not call for a 
permanent American military intervention in Europe to maintain 
it. I am not speaking of the force needed to make the defeat of 
Germany conclusive, but, to be absolutely explicit, the force to 
maintain the European order against Russia after Germany has” 
ceased to be the great power of continental Europe. A settlement 
which was such that it could be maintained only by aligning” 
American, and therefore also British, military power against Rus- 
sia in Europe would set the stage\ inexorably for a third World 
War in Europe and in Asia as well. 

Russia and the Atlantic Community have, therefore, a profound 
common interest in a European settlement which will maintain — 
itself without bringing them into conflict. We must admit that 
nations are not always enlightened enough to know what their real 
interests are, and to do what their real interests dictate. In the 
twentieth century none of us has had such an enlightened policy, 
and twice we have become involved, without being prepared for 
them, in great wars, and once we have not known how to make 
peace though we were victorious. We might fail again because it 
takes many enlightened nations to make peace, whereas one nation — 
can start a war. But this at least we can say: if we fail to make — 
peace after this war, we shall know that we have not made it. So 
we shall be immediately forewarned that we must prepare for the 
next war. In 1919 we did not know that, and that is why we not 
only failed to make peace, but failed so lamentably to be prepared 
for war. 

We shall be forewarned this time because the objective test of 
whether there is to be peace or war will be whether the borderland 
between Russia and the Atlantic states is settled by consent or by 
pressure, dictation, and diplomatic violence. This borderland be- 
gins with Finland in the North and includes Sweden, and extends 
through Poland, the Danubian nations, the Balkan nations, to 
Turkey, and it includes Germany. If in this region the effort to 
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= RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 
settle territorial boundaries and to décide what governments shall 
be recognized discloses deep and insoluble conflicts between Rus- 
sia’s conception of her vital interests and that of the Western 
Allies, then every nation will know that it must get ready and 
must choose sides in the eventual but unavoidable next war.- 

It is not possible for the United States, and therefore it will not 
be possible for Great Britain either, to impose and maintain a 
settlement in this region by military force. Our power is on the 
sea and in the air, not on the land, and our interest in the interior 
of the European continent is indirect, concerned with it vitally 
only as it bears upon our relations with great world powers like 
Germany in the receding past, like Russia in the emergent future. 
__ It follows that we cannot agree again to the underlying concep- 
tion of the Versailles settlement which treated the border region 


_as a military barrier, as the cordon sanitaire, between Russia and 


the rest of Europe. The barrier has no military value. Germany 
broke through it easily. Russia could break through it easily. The 
barrier cannot be reconstructed. For Britain, liberated France, and 
America will not and cannot stand guard on the barrier, They are 
not strong enough. They cannot permit Germany to stand guard 
on it because to reconstitute the German military power is to 
alienate- Russia fatally and thus to leave France and Britain ex- 
posed, without Russian help, to the power of reconstituted Ger- 
many. Finally and conclusively the barrier cannot be reconstructed_ 
because Russia, emerging from this war the great military power 
of Europe whereas in 1918 she was Prostrate, can erase the bar- 
riet by forming an alliance with post-Nazi Germany. 

To encourage the nations of Central and Eastern Europe to or- 


» ganize themselves as a barrier against Russia would be to make a 


err 


commitment that the United States could not carry out. A barrier 
implies that in conducting their relations with Russia the barrier 
states may count upon the armed support of the Atlantic powers. 
Yet the region lies beyond the reach of American power, and 
therefore the implied.commitment would be unbalanced and in- 
solvent. We should be in the position of promising these nations 
a protection gve are unable to provide, of encouraging them to 
pursue policies. which we are unable to underwrite, and to take 
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risks which might have consequences which we cannot in 
them against. ; 

Does this mean that Poland, the Danubian states, and the 
Balkan states have no prospect of assured independence and t 
they are destined inexorably to become satellites of Russia or t0 
be incorporated into the Soviet Union? The question cannot be 
answered categorically at this time. We may say, I believe, that” 
these states would have no prospect of independence if America” 
and Britain, working with the governments-in-exile, were to at 
tempt to reconstitute them as the outposts of a Western Coalition” 
against Russia. When the war ends, the Russians will almost cer 
tainly have an overwhelming preponderance of military force in 
this region, and it is ¢nconceivable that the Red Army, if it lib: 
erates these peoples from the Nazi conquerors, will permit gov-~ 
ernments operating from London and Washington to organize 
anti-Russian states on the Russian border. The very attempt to do 
this, even the suspicion of an attempt, is bound to revive the 
bitter memories of the Allied intervention of 1919 ia the Russian — 
Civil War. Then the question will not be how firmly we can 
guarantee the independence of these states, but whether Russia 
will permit them to exist at all as independent states. 4 

Moreover, these states are by no means homogeneous or united. 
They have many deep differences among themselves. Therefore, 
the attempt of some of them to play a part in anti-Russian power 
politics will almost certainly cause others among them to make 
power alliances with Russia: If Poland and Hungary, for example, — 
sought to make themselves outposts of an anti-Russian barrier, the 
probabilities are that the Czechs, the Bulgars, and perhaps the 
Roumanians would quickly come to terms with Russia. What then 
would be the prospect for Britain and America? Would they fur- 
nish to Poland and Hungary arms to equip armies? If they did, 
they would be directly embroiled with Russia all over the world. 
If they did not, how could Poland and Hungary find the equip- 
ment? 

It follows that the existence of these borderland>states depends 
upon their neutralization in the realm of power pglitics. This is 
not an easy solution, for their whole historic tradition runs counter 
to it. They are the fragments of threé ancient empires—the Rus- 
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sian, the Hapsburg, and the Turkish—and the political assump- 
tions and the politics of their governing classes have been formed 
in the power politics of the empires of which until recently they 
were the parts. Thus, unlike Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
states, they do not have the ideas and the\usages which are neces- 
sary to the practice of genuine neutrality. 

Nor have they had the opportunity to acquire them. They 
achieved their independence recently as a result of the conflict of- 
empires. The expulsion of Turkey from Europe, the defeat of the 
Russian Empire in 1916 and ofthe Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
1918, brought them independence. Thus their politically-minded 
men haBitually assume that salvation for small states is to be 
found only in seizing the opportunities Opened up by the conflict 
of great powers. 

The question is whether after the defeat and disarmament of 
Germany and Italy the fact that there is no conflict of great powers 
in this region, nor even a balance of power, can be made to mean 
that these states will chan'ge their basic political assumptions, re- 
tire from power politics, and seek a neutralized role like that of 
the Scandinavians and the Swiss. 

Law, it has been said, and not power, is the defense of small 
states. It would seem that the hope of a good settlement on Rus- 
sia’s western borderlands depends upon whether the border 
states will adopt a policy of neutralization, and whether Russia 
will respect and support it. The best interests of the United States 
would be served by such a solution. It would not bring us or the 
members of the Atlantic Community into conflict with Russia. Ik 
would give Poland, the Danubian states, and the Balkans the only 
form of security we are able to offer them, and it would give 
Russia security resting on the fact that the nations of Central and 
Eastern Europe, after Germany has been disarmed, could not 
become the spearheads of a Western Coalition. 


5. Russia and the United States in the Pacific 


Our relations with Russia in Europe are indirect, twice re- 
moved in fact, since between us and Russia lie first the border 
nations and then the members of the Atlantic Community. But 
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with Russia in Asia our relations will become, after the destruc 

tion of Japanese power, direct and of the highest consequence, 
In fact, here Russia is physically the nearest to us of any great 

power, excepting only Canada as a member of the British Com- 

monwealth. The farthest of the Aleutians is only a few hundred 

miles by sea from Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka. Alaska is nearer 

to Siberia than it is to the United States. The shortest airways from 
America to China pass over Russian territory. It is no farther 

from Nome to Yakutsk by air than from Nome to Seattle, or from 

Fairbanks to the Maritime Provirices than to Detroit. With Japan 

eliminated, the western part of the North Pacific is under Russian 

control, and the eastern part under American. If, as mo8t airmen 
believe, the Arctic Ocean is to be one of the principal airways 
of the future, then the United States, Canada, the United King- 
dom, and Russia are the four nations which will control those 
airways. 

Our relations with Russia can no longer be regulated, then, by 
the old rule,that each is to the other a potential friend in the rear 
of its potential enemies. The defeat of Japan and the advent of 
the age of polar flying will make Russia and the United States 
neighbors. Is there a conflict of vital interest which could cause 
enmity? One thing can be said at once: there is no boundary dis- 
pute, no American territory which Russia covets, no Russian terti- 
tory to which the United States has ever laid any claim whatever, 
Alaska was obtained from Russia by purchase, certainly without 
any compulsion on our part, and there has.never been any indica- 
tion that the Russians regretted the sale. Thus if there is a poten- 
tial conflict of interest, the conflict cannot arise directly. 

That brings us to China. For manifestly the peace of the Pacific 
has turned and will turn upon China. All the international wars 
of the Pacific, including the war we are now waging, have turned 
upon China, and the future of China will for good or evil deter- 
mine the future in the whole great basin of the Pacific. * 
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_ CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES 







t. The China Connection 


‘THE ONE certain thing which can be said of the future in the 
Pacific is that there is.no prospect of a settled and stabilized in- 
ternational order. In the West it may be difficult to achieve gen- 
eral security. But at least there is visible the general shape of 
things that could be made to come to pass. There is the Atlantic 
Community organized for its security. There is Germany conclu- 
It sively estopped from attempting to break up the Atlantic Com- 
munity or to conquer Russia, and thus constrained to become 
eventually a non-aggressive state. There is the neutralized border- 
land. There is Russia strong and safe for its internal development 
within its natural and accepted western limits. A settled order of 
this general character is a practical possibility if the statesmen 
and their peoples can rise to the occasion and take advantage of 
the fact that the vital interest of all the states concerned is to find 
security in a stabilized order. 
: But in the East the whole situation is dynamic, and set for 
fi! epoch-making change of which we cannot foresee the limits. For 
the objective of the Pacific war, and its most probable consequence, 
is the emergence of China as a new great power in the modern 
world, The emergence of any new great power upon the stage 
of history must of necessity affect the whole course of history. For 
how can we calculate the course of a great power which has never 
existed but is about to appear? All that we know is that with 
independence, unity, and the industrialization of their country, the 
vast numbers of the Chinese nation should in the course of time — 
organize themselves as a great power. Be 
The United States has since 1899 been committed to the task 
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of fostering this development. As soon as the United States be 
came a power in the Far East by occupying the Philippines, the 
American government committed itself to opposing the dismem- 
berment of China into spheres of imperialist, influence. This was 
the Open Door Policy. With some temporary deviations and some” 
lapses, the United States adhered to this policy, and finally became 
engaged in the present war because it would not renounce the” 
policy. : 4 

For the issue which precipitated the Japanese-American War in © 
1941 was the refusal of the United States to give Japan a free 
hand in the conquest of China, The Japanese proposal of Novem- 
ber 20, 1941, for a general settlement in the Pacific was rejected — 
by the United States government on November 26 because Japan — 
demanded the discontinuance of American aid to China as the 
ptice of halting her armed advance in Southeastern Asia and of: 
withdrawing eventually from Southern French Indo-China, The 
irreconcilable issue was in China, and not in Indo-China or in the 
Netherlands Indies or in Malaya. The price of peace with Japan 
was the assent of the United States to the Japanese conquest of 
China. 

On its face, as Peffer points out, it is almost inexplicable that 
“a people coming from Europe to the eastern shore of a fresh 
and uninhabited continent three thousand miles broad should 
find themselves in a few generations committed in the lives of 
their sons and their fortunes to the affairs of a country almost six 
thousand miles from the western shore of that continent, after 
consciously having resolved throughout their history to cut them- 
selves off-from the affairs of the continent from which they 
sprang. . . . Yet with Asia, with which there was and could be 
no community of any kind, not the most tenuous link, there has 
been conscious, direct, willed concern. With Europe, no entangle- 
ment; with Asia, active participation in all its remote, exotic 
politics.” : 

Mr. Peffer asks “Why the contrast?” His answer is that the 
compelling motive of American concern with Asia was, as stated 
by President Fillmore in 1849, “the consideration . . . of the 
great trade which must at no distant day be carried on between the 
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western coast of North America and Eastern Asia.” But this in 
itself does not explain why the United States could for so long 
have been so conscious of its trading interest in Asia and so un- 
conscious of its security in relation to Europe. To explain that we 
have again to remind ourselves of Monroe's concert with Britain 
which for at least seventy-five years made it unnecessary for Ameri- 
cans to think about Europe. The American expansion across the 
Pacific to Asia was possible because of American security in the 
Atlantic. = 

Thus in the course of events the United States became com- ; 
mitted to the conviction that China should cease to be a colony 
dominated by foreign empires and it should become an integrated 
and independent power, and in fact a great military power, Vic- 
tory in this war will fulfill that commitment at least to the point 
of giving China a free chance to make herself a great power, and 
probably also to the point of our rendering China active assistance 
in making hetself a great power. 


2. The Instability of Eastern Asia 


_ In Eastetn Asia there will then be Russia, our nearest neighbor, 
and China, for whom we have waged a great war to insure her 
the chance to become the great power which her numbers, her 
resources, and her ancient culture make it possible for her to 
become. We cannot see further than that now. For China, Russia 
in Siberia, and North America as it reaches towards Asia are all 
of them at the beginning of a new and historic phase of indus- 
trialization, and of the development of the newer forms of military 
power by sea and in the air. 

Moreover, the emergence of China as a great power will change 
the whole order of power within which lie the Philippines, the 
Indies, Australasia, Malaya, and the immense and awakening sub-. 
continent of India. We cannot know now what a great Chinese 
power in this region of the world portends, and we cannot afford- 

tto freeze our ideas about a situation which will only gradually 
unfold itself. All we can do is to act on the assumption that the 
conditions which for half a century have made the integrity and 
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security of China a vital interest of the United States will, as China 
becomes a great power, make the security of the United States a 
vital interest of China. 

What we must realize, however, is that the defeat of Japan will 
be the beginning and not the end of profound historic change in 
the Eastern world. The one end which it is impossible to achieve 
is a stabilization now in the Chinese lands, in India, and in the 
Moslem countries, like that which we can hope to achieve in the 
Western World. 

If stabilization of at least half the world is impossible in out 
time, then it follows that only by participating in the organiza 
tion of sufficient lawful power can we hope to hold the impending 
and unpredictable changes within peaceable channels. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE GENERAL ORDER OF 
THE NATIONS 





ble , 1. The Nuclear Alliance 


THE PRESENT association of the United States with Britain, Rus- 
Sia, and China is not a new departure. We have seen how for 
more than a century, whenever our vital interests were at stake, 
American foreign relations have always been primarily our rela- 
tions with Britain, with Russia, and with China, Our relations 
with all other states have followed upon and have been governed 
by our relations with those three. In the conduct of American 
foreign policy our position has been solvent, our power adequate 
to our commitments, in so far as we were in essential agreement 
with these three states. 

None of them, we may observe, is a European state. We must 
ponder this fact. For it may throw light upon the famous statement 
in Washington’s Farewell Address that:-— 


Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have none 
or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially for- 
eign to our concerns. 


When these words were spoken on September 17, 1796, Napo- 
leon was conducting his first campaign of aggression, the invasion Pall 
of Italy. His conquest of the continent was still in the future, as 
was his threat to invade England and his actual invasion of Russia. 

The war which Washington knew about had all the appearance 
of being a purely Exropean war, which to us had none or a very 
temote relation. Sixteen years later, however, Napoleon was the 
master of Europe, and had struck outside of Europe into Russia. 
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The United States had become involved in a local war with Eng 

land. Yet while America was at war, we find Jefferson, the author 
of the phrase “no entangling alliances,” writing on Januaty 1,” 
1814, that “surely none of us wish to see Bonaparte conquer Rus- 
sia, and lay thus at his feet the whole continent of Europe. This” 


done, England would be but a breakfast. . . . Put all Europe into 


his hands, and he might spare such a force, to be sent in British © 
ships, as I would as leave not have to encounter.’’ Jefferson was 
writing a prtivate letter in wartime and he added: “I have gone 
into this explanation, my friend, because I know you will not 
carry my letter to the newspapers, and because I am willing to 
trust to your discretion the explaining me to our honest fellow 
laborers and the bringing thém to pause and reflect . . . om the 
extent of the success we ought to wish to Bonaparte, and with @ 
view to our own interests only.” 3 

We see here how the very men who laid down the rule of non- 


participation in European politics really thought about our for — 


eign relations. They were aware that when there was a power im 


Europe which threatened to come out of Europe and conquet 
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Britain, which is at one of the limits of Europe, or to conquer 
Russia which is at the other’ limit, our interests were vitally in- 
volved. If we read our history, not as the conventional historians 
have written it, and not as our lesser statesmen have talked about 
it, but as in fact Americans have enacted it, we find, I submit, 
that while our concern has, not been with European affairs, we 
have always been concerned with world affairs. Our primary rela- 
tions have been, and are, with the extra-European powers, and 
with Europe itself only as some power inside of Europe threatens 
to disrupt the order of things outside of Europe. Thus, if we think 
as clearly and exactly about American interests as Jefferson, even 
in the midst of a jingoistic war, was able to think, we shall see that 
the traditional American policy against being involved in Euro- 
pean affairs is not in the last analysis inconsistent with the con- 
solidation of America’s vital interest in the world. 

Our primary interest in Europe, as shown during the Napo- 
leonic and the two German Wars, is that no European power 
should emerge which is capable of aggression outside of the Euro- 
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pean continent. Therefore our two natural and permanent allies 
have been and are Britain and Russia, For they have the same 
fundamental interest—to each of them a matter of national life or 
death—in preventing the rise of such a conquering power in 
Europe. And that is why Britain and Russia, though they have 
been at odds on the Near East, the Middle East, and in Asia, 
have been allies against Napoleon, against William II, and against 


* Hitler. 


Here then, founded on vital interest which has been tested and 
proved in the course of Senerations, is the nuclear alliance upon 
which depends the maintenance of the world order in which : 
America lives. Combined action by America, Britain, and Russia 
is the irreducible minimum guarantee of the security of each of 
them, and the only condition under which it is possible even to 
begin to establish any wider order of security, 

The formation of this nuclear alliance must in our thinking and 
in our action take precedence over all other considerations. For 
without it we cannot make good our existing commitments in the 
Atlantic and in the Pacific. Without it, our commitment in the 
Philippines remains a salient, exceedingly difficult to defend 
against a resurgent Japan or against a combination of powers in 
Eastern Asia, Without this nuclear alliance, our commitment in 
South America is open to challenge, if not by direct conquest from 
Europe and Africa, then by infiltration and conspiracy. Without 
it, the two oceans and the airways to the north and the south are 
perilously open and uncertain, since the ports and landing fields 
beyond would be in uncertain hands. : 

Only by the formation of this nuclear alliance—whatever we 
choose to call it, no matter how we choose to seal it—can Ameri- 
can foreign policy be said to have balanced our commitments with 
a safe margin in reserve. We need make no apologies then because 
we put this first thing first. American foreign relations must be 
made solvent before the United States can afford to issue any more 
promissory notes. i 

Furthermore, we should not have learned the lessons of our 
failures in the past, especially the lesson of the failure of the 
League of Nations, if in our projects for organizing world peace 
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we did not fix our attention first of all upon the powers capabl 
of organizing it. Blueprints, covenants, contracts, charters, and 
declarations do not create living associations. They. merely formu 
late, regulate, ratify, develop, and guide the action of mem ot” 
groups of men who already have the will to associate themselves, ~ 
It is not, for example, the marriage laws which make the family, — 
but the union of a man and a woman who in accordance with these ~ 
laws then found a family. It was not the Constitution which ~ 
made the American union, but the.constituent states which adopted 
it in order to form a more perfect union. 

The will of the most powerful states to remain allied is the only 
possible creator of a general international order. 


2. The Justification of Insisting upon It 


There will be many, I realize full well, who will feel that this 
insistence upon the security of the vital interests of the most 
powerful states involves an illiberal and even a brutal neglect of 
the rights of the weaker nations and of their intrinsic importance 
to civilization itself. I ask their indulgence until the argument is 


concluded. We shall see why the nuclear alliance must be liberal 
in its policy if it is to endure. 

But if we are'to prove this convincingly, and not merely to state 
it rhetorically, there must be no doubt in our minds why as Ameri- 
cans we must-insist upon beginning with the security of the vital 
interests of the United States. It is that for half a century the 
United States has so neglected its vital interests that it was in- 
capable of defending them adequately, or of carrying through any 
measures whatsoever to maintain the peace of the world. For fifty 
yeats no nation has been more liberal in its words than has been 
the United States; none neglected its own interests so danger- 
ously, or contributed less to realizing the ideals it so assiduously 
preached. 

So I make no apology for seeking to define the American for- 
eign policy on which the American people could again become 
Se because it conforms rigorously to American interests. I see 
‘no way of our being able to contribute anything to anybody else 
until we have become fully conscious again of our own interests 
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and feel prepared to maintain them. . . . And I do not doubt that 
our allies and our friendly neighbors will, as they consider the 
matter, greatly prefer an American foreign policy founded on an 
enlightened conception of our own national interest to the am- 
biguous platitudes with which we have regaled them for the past 
fifty years. : 

Nor need we shrink from insisting that the precondition of a 
better world order is a nuclear alliance of the three powerful mili- 
tary states: which will emerge victorious from the present war. 
They are the states upon which depends the deliverance of Europe 
from the Nazi despotism, and of the Far East from the empire of 
Japan. It has needed the combined force of all three of these states, 
and the utmost exertion of their-power, to make the deliverance 
possible. No one of them, no two of them, could have done it. 
Why, then, should we hesitate to say that anything less than this 
hit combination of great powers is insufficient to preserve order 
i it against aggression in the world? Will anyone presume to argue 
that to dissolve this combination again would promote the liberty 
sorta of the peoples who have been conquered, or would make secure 
nett the order which has been shattered by two devastating world wats? 
Hite It is only around this strong nuclear alliance that a wider asso- 

ciation of many nations can constitute itself: If that condition is 
st accepted, and once it is accepted, it will become evident that the 
me combination of the great powers cannot, despite their common 
vil vital interests, be made to hold together except as they respect 
tt the liberties of the other peoples and promote them by the main- 
5 tenance of law. 
aly I believe it can be demonstrated as conclusively as anything can 
ity be demonstrated in human affairs that Britain, Russia, America, 
cn and China as she becomes a great state, cannot remain allies and 
; Partners unless they use their power, separately and in combina- 
J tion, to maintain liberty through law. 


s the 





Me 3. The Binding Condition of Unity 


ne 
set We must begin by remembering that Britain, Russia, and. 
it" America are allies, not by conscious choice but under the com- 
eh pulsion of their common enemies. They have been compelled, as 
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I have tried to show, to become allies whenever a really formida 
ble aggressive power emerged which threatened to break out of 
Europe into the outer world. Nevertheless, when there is no such 
enemy which threatens their national existence, the need for their 
alliance becomes submerged. Their lesser, their separate and con 
flicting, interests are then free to assert themselves. The greater 
the peril from the outside, the closer is their union: the greater 
their security, the more their differences come to the surface. 

The unconditional surrender of Germany arid of Japan 1 
bound, therefore, to leave all the Allies with an immediate sense 
of mortal peril averted; and this will reduce the compulsion that 
binds the alliance together. There will then be opened up dis 
putable secondary questions which push apart the members of the 
alliance, This has always happened in wars won by a coalition. 
It happened at the Congress of Vienna, and because of it Talley- 
rand’s diplomacy was so successful. It happened at the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919, when the victorious alliance had in fact become 
dissolved even before peace had been made with the enemy. It can 
and it may happen again, as we have seen in the winter of 1943, 
when the first prospects of victory have already opened up fissures 
among the Allies. 

These fissures will tend to become wider and deeper the more 
any one of the great powers seeks to aggrandize itself either at 
the expense of one of the other great powers, or at the expense of 
their smaller allies. 

Thus an American policy of imperialist aggrandizement at the 
expense of the British Empire would impair profoundly, if it did 
not destroy, the Atlantic Community. It would become necessary 
for Britain to look for her security in some combination which 
thwarted American aggrandizement. 

By the same token, a British policy which rested on the re 
fusal to recognize the necessary changes in the colonial and im 
perial system of the nineteenth century would raise up against 
Britain insurgent forces in Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. 
Britain could not count upon American support in resisting these ~ 
forces, and almost certainly she would have to count upon Russian 
and Chinese encouragement of these forces. 
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By the same token again, a Russian policy of aggrandizement ~ 
in Europe, one which threatened the national liberties of her 
neighbors, would inexorably be regarded as such a threat to 
Britain and America that they would begin to encourage the 
nations which resisted Russia. In Asia, a Russian policy of aggran- 
dizement against China would disrupt Russian-American relations 
in the North Pacific and, in the coming air age, across the top 
of the globe. On the other hand, an anti-Russian policy in which 
Britain, America, and the European states sought, as-they did in 
1919, to blockade and even to disrupt Russia would provoke 
Russian communist intervention to counteract it. 

And by the same token, also, a Chinese policy of aggrandize- 
ment in India, Malaya, Indo-China, and the Netherlands Indies 
would encounter opposition from Britain, from America, from 
Australia and New Zealand, from France and the Netherlands. 

The fissures opened by any one or all of these tendencies to 
aggrandizement would soon become a breach, This would be fol- 
lowed inevitably and immediately by competition among the Allies 
to win over to their side the vanquished nations. This would be 
done by restoring their power. In Europe the separated Allies 
would bid against one another for the favor of Germany. In Asia, 
they would bid for the favor of Japan. Thus because aggrandize- 
ment had made them rivals, they would restore the aggressor 
powers which had threatened them. The postwar era would thus 
be transformed, as the late Frank Simonds observed of the early 
thirties, into a pre-war era. 

For these reasons it is evident that-a nuclear alliance of Britain, 
Russia, America, and, if possible, China, cannot hold together if 
it does not operate within the limitations of an international order 
that preserves the national liberties of other peoples. The three, 
or the four, great powers will not remain united against the te- 
vival of German and Japanese military power if they become 
rivals in the domination of Central and Eastern Europe or of the 
dependent and colonial regions of Asia and Africa. 

Nor could the nuclear allies, as some may fear, combine to 
Oppress and exploit the rest of mankind. For, in the last analysis, 
the resistance of the rest of mankind would disrupt the alliance: 
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one or the other of the great powers would find that its interests 
and its sympathies lay with the peoples resisting oppression. 

Nor could the nuclear allies divide the globe into spheres of 
influence which each was free to dominate and exploit separately. 
For no spheres of influence can be defined which do not overlap, 
which would not therefore bring the great powers into conflict 
Where in Europe, for example, could a sphere of influence be 
fixed which separated Britain and Russia into convenient im- 
perialist compartments? On which side of the line would the 
Scandinavian countries lie? If on the Russian, then the sea and 
ait approaches to Britain are insecure; if on the British, then the 
sea and air approaches to Russia are insecure. Where in Afric 
could a line of demarcation be drawn when, in fact, the defense 
of South America is dependent upon the presence of friendly 
powers in North and West Africa, when in fact the security of 
the Mediterranean is also dependent upon the control of North 
and West Africa? Where can a sphere of influence be defined in 
the East which makes secure China, the British nations in Austta- 
lasia, and the American commitment in the Philippines? 

Thus it is as impossible for the Allied great powers to divide 
up the world and then rule it as it is for them to combine in 
order to dominate the world. The inexorable logic of their alli- 
ance demands that they recognize the liberties of the peoples out 
side the alliance. For in no other way can they avoid becoming 
tivals and then enemies for the domination of these other peoples. 
In no other way but by supporting a world-wide system of liberty 
under law can they win the consent, earn the confidence, and 


insure the support of the rest of the world in the continuation of 
their alliance. 





The order which they originate because it is necessary to their 
own vital security can, therefore, be perpetuated only. if they act 
$0 as to gain and to hold the good will of the other peoples. De- 
liveting the weaker states from the Nazi and Japanese conquest 
will not in itself hold their good will. For the memory of the 
deliverance will become obscured by what happens afterwards. 
Their: own concept of their own interest, rat 
for all masses of peoples the motive wh 
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tise actions. The gratitude of the liberated to the victorious powers 
eu will, therefore, continue only if the great powers remain united 
Oe enough to keep the peace of the world against aggressors and at 
It su the same time become liberal enough so that there is no good 


reason for rebellion against the order which they maintain, 

The experience of history supports the conclusion that power 
can endure only if it gives and maintains laws within which men 
enjoy the liberties they regard as more important than life. Not 
all peoples everywhere and always have had the same conception 
of their essential liberties. But whatever they regard as their essen- 
tial liberties; be they the liberties of the Christian West or of the 

‘ Moslem world, or of the Hindus, or of the Chinese, it is these 
liberties which must be respected under the law if the power 
behind the law is to endure. Though the world is shrunken, we 
must not imagine that any system of identical laws can prevail 
everywhere. The East and the West have been formed in widely 
different cultural traditions, But what can prevail everywhere, if . 
the alliance holds together, is the universal law that force must 
not be arbitrary, but must be exercised:in accordance with laws 
that are open to discussion and are subject to orderly revision, 

An order of this kind can endure, not forever in a changing 
world, but for a long and beneficent petiod of time. Security and 
liberty are the benefits which such an order can provide. They 
are such great benefits that whenever men have enjoyed them at 
all they have rallied to the authority which provided them. It was 
because the Roman legions brought with them the Roman law 
that the Roman Empire lived on so long, and, when it fell, lived 
on in men’s memories for a thousand years as an ideal to which 

. they longed to return. It has been Britain’s devotion to law which, 
despite all the rebellion against British rule, has brought so many 
nations to Britain’s side whenever Britain has been really threat- 
ened, And I think Americans may without false pride believe that 
in the last analysis it is our own preference for liberty under law, 
and not our material power only, which has made the neighbor 
republics of this hemisphere believe that their vital interests and 
ours are the same. : 
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4. Conclusion as to the Organization of a New Order 


For thesé reasons it is self-evident that ina fully enlightened 
view of the vital interests of the great powers and of the smaller 
we may conclude that:— 

To establish and maintain order the nuclear alliance must be 
consolidated and perpetuated. 

To perpetuate their alliance the great powers must become the 
organizers of an order in which the other peoples find that their 
liberties are recognized by laws that the great powers respect and 
that all peoples are compelled to observe. 

If this is done, the new order will rest not on sentiment but on 
enlightened interest. Then only will it be strong enough to have 
authority. Then only will it be liberal enough to have its authority 
persist. 


5. Finale 


The structure of the order which the nuclear allies could or 
should institute, the laws and covenants they could or should sub- 
sctibe to, the procedures they could or should agree upon—these 
matters lie outside the province of this inquiry. We have been 
concerned with finding the American foreign policy which will 
most adequately and surely make this republic solvent in its for- 
eign relations. We have, therefore, dwelt upon those measures 
which are indispensable to America if it is to fulfill the commit. 
ments it has, if it is to be able to make commitments at all. We 
have found, I believe, that the measures which will most securely 
maintain the vital interests of the United States are measures which 
will no less securely maintain the vital interests of our neighbors, 
the great ones and the smaller ones alike. 

Guided by this principle, and determined to apply it, we shall 
be capable again of forming an American foreign policy. We shall 
no longer be, as we have been for nearly fifty years, without a 
foreign policy which takes account of our interests. We need no 
longer be divided because the national interest upon which we 
must unite will have been made evident to us. We shall no longet 
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exhort mankind to build castles in the air while we build our own 
defenses on sand. - 

Then, when we know what we ourselves need and how we 
must achieve-it, we shall be not only a great power. We shall have 
become at last a mature power. We shall know our interests and 
what they require of us. We shall know our limitations and our 
place in the scheme of things. 

Then “we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 


justice, shall counsel”; then the duty which Washington laid upon 
us will be done. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION TO “U. S. WAR AIMS” 


“Tt is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the un- 
finished work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced.” —The Gettysburg Address. 


THE TIME has come and the way is clear to define our war aims. 

We could not have done this last year, much less at the time 
when war was declared. For the decision to resist when we were 
challenged is not what anyone means by a war aim. That was a 
decision to stop our enemies from achieving their war aims, On 
the day after Pearl Harbor the Congress could say only that a 
state of war existed and that it must be brought to a “successful 
termination.” The President, who has the constitutional duty of 
deciding when hostilities shall end, has said they will end when 
Our principal enemies surrender unconditionally. This is not a 
statement of war aims but of our purpose to wage war until the 
armed forces of Japan and Germany can no longer oppose us, 
General poneples like those set down in the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms are not what we mean by war aims. They are 
stats by which we can set our course. But it is the: rough and _ 
broken country immediately ahead through which we have to 
make our way. It is to this task that true war aims, as ¥ conceive 
them, must be addressed. 

When we have answered the question of how, as the saying =~ 
§0es, the civilians can win the peace when the soldiers have won 
the war, we shall have defined our war aims. This question could — 
not be answered by anyone in 1941 and 1942. For while we were 14 
determined to win the war, no one could foresee how it would 
be won. In December 1941 we did not know whether we could 
hold Hawaii, Alaska, and Australia. We did not know whether or. 
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how we could ever reach China before she was completely con- 
quered. Even in 1942 we did not know but that Germany would 
break through the Middle East and Japan through India, but that 
they would join hands in the Indian Ocean, and isolate China 
altogether. . . . We did not know that Russia could repel the 
German invasion, much less did we imagine that within two years 
the Red Army would be in Poland, Romania, and Czechoslovakia. 

How could we have formulated terms for Japan, not knowing 
what would become of China, Russia, Britain, in the Far East? 
Or terms for Germany, even supposing Great Britain and the 
United States could have defeated her, if Russia had been knocked 
out of the war in 1941 as she was in 1914? Until the battles of 
Midway,~Stalingrad, Guadalcanal, El Alamein, and Tunisia had 
been fought and won, no responsible approach could be made to 
our war aims. 

Only now in the spring of 1944 can we see the outcome of the 
war cleatly enough to define our true war aims. I think we shall 
not be deceiving ourselves when we believe that a great and long 
peace is within our reach, and that we face an opportunity unlike 
any that has presented itself for centuries. First we must make 
certain that this war cannot be renewed by our present enemies, 
and that our allies will not become our future enemies. Then we 
can broaden the peace. But the first steps ‘towards peace are 
certain to be the critical ones; a false turn down the wrong road 
can commit us to disasters even worse than those we have sut- 
mounted, Therefore, we must be sure-footed at the beginning. We 
must spare ourselves no trouble in endeavoring to judge correctly 
what is necessary and what is possible, what is feasible that is 
desirable»where are the pitfalls. and where the highroad. 

How then can the civilians win the peace when the soldiets 
have won the war? The question can now be answered, not to 
be sure in full detail, but sufficiently so that we may see where 
we are going and what we should do. The answer is that the 
civilians who shape the peace must first keep, and then develop, 
the gains which have been achieved by the stupendous sacrifice 
and effort of the war. This is the essence of the matter. This ts 
what Lincoln said when he told his countrymen to dedicate them- 
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selves to the unfinished work which those who fight have thus far 
So nobly advanced. 

We shall not squander the victory, as we did twenty-five years 
ago, if we hold fast to this simple idea: that the fundamental task 
of diplomats and public men is to Conserve what is being accom- 
plished by the war. No one can sit in his study or at a conference 
table and invent the plan of a workable peace. No one can invent 
a tree: he can nurse it, prune it, check the pests that would de- 
vour it; he can brace it against the storms. The eace will not be- 
made after the fighting stops. It is being aa and, in great 
"Substance, it is already made, The only peace we can have is this 

one, the one now being wrought by waging the war, and we ate 
Presumptuous if we think that we can ignore this peace and make 
a different one, F : 

When our enemies cry quits, we shall have in our possession 
the shape and structure of the peace. We do not have to build it, 
It has been built by heroic deeds and prodigious labor. We have 
to see that we do not tear it down. Theh that we tend it and keep 

- it standing. Then that we make it stronger. Then that we begin to 
improve it. If the survivors realize what has been wrought, they 
will find that they are inheriting a great peace which men have 
put together with their blood, their sweat, and their tears, and 
that this peace can endure if we are faithful to its essence and to 
its promise. : 

This book is intended to be a report which begins with why we 
are at war and goes on to show how the: way we have waged the 
war has shaped the peace that we must conserve and perfect. 
When we know why in truth we are fighting, how in fact we have 
fought, what in reality we have won, we shall know how to define 
our war aims. 

W. L. 


| Washington, D. C. 
May 1944. 
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PART ONE 


The LIrreconcilable Conflicts 





CHAPTER II 


THE JAPANESE WAR 


WE SHALL fix our attention on those critical facts and events 
which made the conflict with Japan and with Germany irrecon- 
cilable. I must emphasize the word irreconcilable because evety 
country has disputes. But only those disputes are irreconcilable 
where the interest at stake is so vital to both countries that they 
would rather fight than give way. 


t. The Issue at Pearl Harbor 


We may begin by asking how we have come to be at war with 
Japan. It is true that Japan attacked Pearl Harbor on Decembet 7, 
1941, and that then we had no choice. But we cannot leave it at 
that. For the Japanese would not have attacked Pearl Harbor if 
we had accepted the terms they offered us. They did not attack 
Pearl Harbor for the sake of sinking our Pacific fleet. They tried 
to sink our’ Pacific fleet because we were opposing them on matters 
that they were determined to carry through. 

There is no’ mystery about what these were. Japan was com- 
mitted to the conquest of China. Japan was also planning and 
preparing the conquest of the East Indies, the Philippines, Malaya, 
and Indo-China. She was certainly contemplating an attack on the 
Soviet Union. But the irrevocable commitment was to conquer 
China: the rest, though there is no doubt that it was ‘oteniel 
was not an absolute and immediate commitment. The Japanese 
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 _wete willing to negotiate, to compromise, and’at least to postpone, 

their demands outside of China. There was the irreconcilable 
issue. When the United States tefused finally to assent to the 
conquest of China, and to desist from Opposing Japan in China, 
Japan went to war. % 


— The Emperor's rescript declaring war against the United States 
and Britain * stated that war 


has been truly unavoidable [because the Chinese} regime 
which has survived at Chungking, relying upon American 
and British protection, still continues its fratricidal Opposition 


ihe 
® 


to the Nanking regime which accepts Japanese rule in occupied 


China. The Emperor went on to say that the United States and 
Britain, 





inducing other countries to follow suit, increased military 
pfeparations on all sides of our empire to challenge us. They 
ihe have obstructed by every means our peaceful commerce, and 
finally have resorted to the direct severance of economic re- 
lations, menacing gravely the existence of our empire. 





The statements are true. We did support the Chinese regime 
at Chungking. We encouraged it and helped it wage war against 
the Japanese invaders and their Chinese puppet government. We 
did induce Britain and the Netherlands to join us in preparing 
for war with Japan. We did sever economic relations, and our 
' Putpose was.to impair the military power of the Japanese Empire. 

On November 26, 1941, eleven days before Pearl Harbor, 
Secretary Hull gave the Japanese Ambassador the outline of an 
agreement to preserve the peace: it stipulated that 


The Government of Japan will withdraw all military, naval, 
ait and police forces from China and from Indo-China. 





1 The Japanese offer of November 20, IQ4I. 

z Japan declared war on December 7, 1941, at 4 P.M. E.S.T.; the attack on 
Pearl Harbor began at 1:20 p.m. E.S.T. The text is from the London Times 
translation. . 
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Mr. Hull’s memorandum was the American reply to the Japanese 
proposal (November 20) which contained no offer to evacuate 
China, and~in fact demanded that the United States “refrain” 
from intervening in the relations between Japan and China. This 
was the irreconcilable issue. On the American demand that Japan 
evacuate China and the Japanese demand that the United States 
abandon China, the final negotiations broke down. Mr. Kurusu 
told Mr. Hull that our position would be interpreted in Tokyo 
“as tantamount to meaning the end.” Three days later Mr. Hull 
told the British Ambassador that 


the diplomatic part of our relations with Japan was virtually 
over and that the matter will now go to the officials of the 
Army and Navy. 


A week later the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 


2. America the Champion of China 


The question, then, is why and how the United’ States, rather 
than assent to the conquest of China, chose to accept the Japanese 
challenge. The record shows that the American nation reached 
this momentous decision gradually; reluctantly, but with increas- 
ing unanimity and finality, over a period of about forty years. The 
remarkable thing about the record of these forty years is the con 
stancy with which the United States government has stood for 
the integrity of Chinese territory. 


$*Hope of concluding any arrangement, however, became slender indeed 
in the light of clear indication given by the Japanese authorities that they had 
no intention of desisting from the menace which they were creating to the 
United States, to the British Empire, to the Netherlands East Indies, to 
Thailand, and to China, by the substantial increasing of their armed forces im 
Indochina and in adjacent waters, In view of that growing menace, of the con- 
tinuation of the hostilitics in China, of the mobilization of Japanese forces in 
Manchuria, and of the fact that the Japanese proposal of November 20 offered, 
as outlined above, no basis for a practical and reassuring ‘settlement, it was 
obvious that the chance of meeting the crisis by measures of diplomacy had 
practically vanished.” (Jd:d., pp. 370-371.) 
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‘The first President to take this position was McKinley: in 1900 
. a Secretary of State, John Hay, declared that 






























the policy of the government of the United States is to seek a 
solution which may bring about permanent peace and safety 
to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative en- 
‘tity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty 
ef and international law, and safeguard for the world the prin- 
ik ciple of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese 
4 Empite.* 





The American decision to become the champion of China was, 
4; second only to Monroe's commitment to defend the Latin-Ameii- 
can republics, the most momentous event in our foreign relations. 
How did Hay happen to make this commitment in the summer 

- of 1900? The first clue to the answer is to be found in his action 
in the autumn of 1899 when he sent diplomatic notes to the six 
powers interested in China 5 asking for the maintenance of what: 
-was called the Open Door for commercial interests in respect 
to equal tariffs, railroad rates, and port dues ® in their Chinese 
spheres of interest. Although, after receiving their replies, Hay 
announced that the powers had come to a “‘final and definitive” 
agreement, and his achievement was hailed by his predecessor, 

William R. Day, as “a diplomatic triumph of the first importance,” 

the replies had actually been in some instances conditional and 
ill Evasive. : 

He was unable to do mote at that time because of the crushing 
defeat of China by Japan in 1894-1895, which had wrecked the 
so-called Middle Kingdom. There was a vacuum opened up by 
the collapse of the Chinese government authority; the European 
powers and Japan were moving rapidly into it, and were estab- — 
lishing spheres of interest which meant the partition of China 











Circular note to Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, ; 
Japan, and Russia. : : 2 = { 
5 September 6 to November 17, 1899, to Great Britain, Russia, Germany, 

France, Japan, and Italy. 
Cy ® But not—we must note—of investment and industry, ~ 
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into a collection of colonies.’ In a China which had been dismem- 
bered and reduced to colonial status, there could obviously be no 
Open Door for commerce. ; 

But neither could there be peace, or law and order, or indeed 
satisfactory intercourse in a colonial China. The Chinese ate too 
‘mature to tolerate it. The partition of China turned the Boxer Re 
bellion into an uprising against all foreigners, which became acute 
in May 1900. The legations of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States were besieged on June 20,98 
and the siege was raised by an international relief expedition on 
August 14. The dates are significant. It was in July, during this 
siege, that Secretary Hay for the first time committed the United 
States to being the champion of Chinese unity and independence, 

Tt seems clear that Hay’s decision to oppose the dismemberment 
of China was based on a realization that, on the one hand, the 
Chinese-would fight against partition and that, on the other, the 
United States would never achieve the Open Door if China was 
partitioned. That is how the American interest in China first be 
came identified with the maintenance of Chinese independence. 

We must fix clearly in our minds this fundamental fact—that 
what the Chinese did for themselves and what the United States 
has desired in China have in the past been reciprocal. We cannot 
understand why we are fighting in the Pacific, and therefore what 
we are fighting for, unless we remember how related, the one with 
the other, have been Chinese independence and American rights. 

Why Americans should care so much about Asia as to fight a 
great war about it is a question that we shall have to examine 


thoroughly. But before we judge, we must first understand what 
happened. 


7 On March 6, 1898, Germany took Kiaochow on the Shantung peninsula; 


on March 27, Russia took Port Arthur; on April 10, France took Kwangchow, 
and on June 9, Great Britain extended her holdings in Hong Kong and on 
July 1, took Weihaiwei, Admiral Dewey, we may note, fought the battle of 
Manila Bay on May 1—while these events were happening. 















THE JAPANESE WAR 


3. Rear-Guard Action over Forty Years 


From the time that John Hay proclaimed as American policy 
Our opposition to the dismemberment of China until we were 
brought to war forty years later, the United States adhered to the 
ptinciple but was unable to enforce it. Though Hay took the lead 
in 1899, he was relying upon British support. It is now known ~ 
that the British had, in March 1808, dade a formal proposal for 
joint Anglo-American action in China for the maintenance of free 
trade. It may have been the influence of Alfred Hippisley, a 
British member of the Chinese customs service, that was decisive 
in Hay’s mind. Britain was by far the greatest of all the nations 
in the Far East, and it was not in her interest that China should 
be partitioned among the other European powers. 

At the turn of the century the British imperial interest in China 
and the American interest in the Open Door, which as we shall 
see has vety deep roots, happened to coincide. But it happened 
also that neither Great Britain nor the United States was then 
able to act as the champion of China. The United States was not a 
strong power. The Chinese government was helplessly weak. 
When in 1900 Germany decided to build a navy challenging 
|) British sea power in European waters, Great Britain could take i 
iit? no risks in the Far East, and she had at once to improve her rela- \ 
s| tions with all the non-German powers. She came to terms with 
_ the United States over the Panama Canal.® She could not antag- 
0 onize Russia, which was moving into Manchuria. She had to re- 
a insure her naval position in the Far East by an alliance with 


i Japan. 












































®“On March 8, 1898, the British Government presented through Sir Julian 
Pauncefote its formal but secret proposal to Washington regarding the Open 
Door. White was at once told all about it. ‘You will be interested to hear,’ he 
wrote Hay, ‘that Sir Julian Pauncefote’s visit to the President of which so 
much was made in-the papers, was to propose joint action in China for the 
maintenance of free trade to all the world, to which the President appears to 
have replied, with his usual prudence and reserve, most politely, but commit 
ting himself to nothing.’” 
° Hay-Pauncefote Agreement. 
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Thus Russia got new rights in Manchuria in roox and lost 
them to Japan in 1905. President Theodore Roosevelt, who un- 
derstood the realities of power politics, gave way to Japan on 
Korea,!9 and had to accept the accomplished fact ia Manchuria 
But what he conceded in fact, neither he nor his successors ever 
conceded in principle, and the integrity of China continued to be 
the grand objective of the United States in the Far East. When 
we had to, we chose to retreat rather than to fight. But we never 
agreed to change the American policy. And when we felt strong ~ 
enough to insist on the policy, we did insist on it. 


4. Why We Could Not Do More 


For nearly twenty-five years, from the time the Manchu dynasty 
was overthrown by the rebellion of 1911-1912 until the end of 
1936, China passed through an era of civil strife. During those 
years China was unable to achieve the unity and preserve the in- 
dependence which the United States never ceased to insist upon. 

It was during this period that Great Britain, France, and the 
United States were engaged in the First World War. Germany 
was ousted from the Far East and defeated in Europe, and Russia, 
defeated in Europe, was paralyzed by the bolshevik revolution. 
Only Japan, Great Britain, and the United States were then great 
powers in the Pacific and the Far East, and the United States was 
too isolationist and Britain too war-weary to maintain power 
capable of effective intervention in Asia. So Japan was free, though 
she was checked and restrained now and then, to extend her 
domination over China. 

Nobody could oppose her. She therefore presented China with 
the ultimatum of May 8, 1915, demanding the acceptance of the 


3° President Roosevelt expressed the view that it was useless to intervene in 
behalf of the Koreans for “they could not strike .ne blow in their own de 
fense.” By the Taft-Katsura Agreement of July 29, 1905, we had recognized 
that “the establishment by Japanese troops of a suzerainty over Korea to the 
extent of requiring that Korea enter into no foreign treaties without the con- 


sent of Japan was the logical result of the present war and would directly 
contribute to permanent peace in the East.” 
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Twenty-one Demands. China did accept, though Group V, which 
established an outright Japanese protectorate, was “postponed for 
~ latet negotiations.” While China was ‘compelled to accept, the 
United States continued to object. President Wilson’s Secretary of 
State, Bryan, and after him Secretary Lansing, said they could not 
“recognize” such agreements. 

A few years later the United States emerged from -war a great 
ij:  Maval power, and at the Washington Conference of 1922 did in- 
duce Japan to quit Shantung, and to sign a Nine Power Treaty 
which again proclaimed the independence and integrity of China. 
By this treaty the powers for the first time bound themselves 
under international law to the American view of China. 

' Their commitments and ours as well were supposed to be cov- 
ered by a collective agreement to consult. But there was no organi- 
zation of power to maintain the treaty. On the contrary, at the 
same conference other treaties were signed which disarmed the 
United States to such an extent that we could not even fortify the 
Philippines and Guam, much less enforce our policy as far west 
as the China coast. 

Because China was not united, she could do little for herself 
against Japan. In 1923 the Chinese revolutionary leader, Sun Yat- 
sen, turned to Soviet Russia for assistance! He got it. The 
Kuomintang, his National People's Party, allied with the Chinese 
Communist Party and assisted by Russian advisers, organized the 
new Nationalist armies in Canton. But neither the United States 
nor Great Britain had any taste for a Russified China, least of all 
a Russian communist China. In 1927 they intervened. They helped 
to split the Kuomintang from the communists, and even used their Oe 
gunboats to shell certain cities held by the Chinese communists. a 
The Russians were expelled. But China was divided. The Chinese 
we communists set up a soviet in Kiangsi province; the Kuomintang 
,@ Set up its government in Nanking. 

This divided China was beginning to unite when in 1931 Japan 
—in order to prevent the complete unification—amputated Man- 
















































11 Soviet policy was then based on the design of world revolution. Cf. 
Chapter XI. a) 
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churia from the rest of China. Though the United States took a 
strong diplomatic line, it was certain that the United States did 
not mean to fight. No one else was willing to fight, not even 
China, and Japan knew it. j 

What we might have done, what the League might then have 
done, if China had been able and willing to fight, no one can say. 
The fact is that China did not resist, and this is a sufficient and 
conclusive reason, far more significant than any other reason, why 
Japan was not stopped. For while it is often said that the League 
of Nations did not stop Japanese aggression, the deeper expla: 
nation, I believe, is that a nation which does not fight for its own 
unity and sovereignty cannot be endowed with these attributes 
of nationhood by others. The world can help only those who help 
themselves, and what we call collective security can only reimsute 
the security of nations and groups of nations. 


5. The Turning Point 


Subsequent events, it seems to me, confirm this view. At the 
end of 1936, Chiang Kai-shek- and the Kuomintang were com- 
pelled by the Manchurian troops to unite with the Chinese com: 
munists against Japan. It was this unification of the Chinese te 
sistance that in July 1937 precipitated the present Japanese wat 
against China. For the Japanese realized that if they were ever to 
conquer China they must conquer it before the Chinese were 
solidly united. A united China, such as we have always desired, 
would soon develop its resources, and would become invulnerable 
to Japan. 

At the same time, this unification of the Chinese resistance led 
us to accept the risks of war on behalf of a principle which, though 
we had proclaimed it for forty years, we had never enforced. Fot 
when the Chinese were shedding their blood in behalf of that 
Pfinciple, we could not in honor and prudence stand aside. 

Therefore, after a series of diplomatic protests, the United 
States began to take measures just “short of war.” In July 1938 
it laid a “moral embargo’ on the export of aircraft to Japan. In 
July 1939, #fter the introduction of Senator Vandenberg’s tes0= 
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_fution,1? Secretary Hull served notice that the commercial treaty 
of 1911 would expire at the end of six months. In the summer of 
1940 the United States began to impose export restrictions which, 
though they were also designed to support the American arma- 
“ment program, brought a large part of our exports to Japan under 
control. In-fune 1941 an American political adviser was appointed 
by General Chiang Kai-shek; Americans were sent to reorganize 
traffic on the Burma Road; American aviators under General 
Chennault were allowed to resign from the United States armed 
forces and to volunteer with the Chinese Army. In August 1941, 
an American military mission under Brigadier General John 
- Magruder was sent to China. 

On July 26, 1941, the United States froze Japanese assets in the 
United States for the purpose of bringing all transactions with 
Japan under the control of the government.1* 

This was a-declaration of economic war. Along with the other 
economic and military measures taken at the same time by Aus- 
tralia, the Netherlands, and Great Britain, it was what the Japa- 
nese called it: an “‘anti-Japanese encirclement policy.” The chief 























12 “Resolyed, That it is the sense of the Senate that the Government of the 
United States should give Japan the six months’ notice required by the treaty 
of rg1t for its abrogation, so that the Government of the United States may 
be free to deal with Japan in the formulation of a new treaty and in the pro- 
tection of American interests as new necessities may require. 

“Resolved further, That it is the sense-of the Senate that the Government. 
of the United States should ask that the Conference of Brussels of 1937, now 
in recess, should be reassembled to determine, pursuant to the express pro- 
visions of the Nine Power Treaty of Washington of 1922, whether Japan has 
been and is violating said treaty, and to recommend the appropriate course to 
be pursued by the signatories.” 2 

This resolution was never formally adopted, but an informal poll showed 
that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations supported it. Senator Van- 


denberg has since said that his resolution was not meant to clear the way for 


an embargo against Japan. But at the time he did not disavow the action of — 


Secretary Hull. : 
13 At the request of Gencral Chiang Kai-shek Chinese assets were also 


frozen, but this was explained officially as being part of “this government's 


policy of assisting China.” 
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of the Army Press Bureau at Japanese Imperial Headquarters 
declared that “Japan must break through the encitclement fronts 
by force.”” We see, therefore, that the American decision to resist” 
Japan was put into effect about four months before Pearl Harbor, 


6. July 1941 


We now have to understand why the United States waited so 
long. Why was July 1941 the date at which the United States 
accepted the challenge to all that it had contended for through 
forty years, and took measures which imposed the risk of war? 
There are naval officers of very high rank who hold that the issue 
should have been forced in December 1937, at the time when 
the U. S. gunboat Panay and three American merchant vessels in 
the Yangtse River were bombed and machine-gunned by Japanese 
aircraft. They believed that Japan was not then prepared for wat 
with the United States. They argued then, and still contend, that 
in a show of force over this incident we could have stopped the 
Japanese before they became irretrievably committed to the con- 
as of all of China; or, if we had fought then, we could have 

efeated them before Germany was ready for war in Europe. This 
may be the reascn why the Japanese government apologized at 
once, and “later made full indemnification in accordance with the 
request of the United States.” 

We need not try to decide now whether the government and 
the people were right to let the Panay incident be hushed up and , 
settled with an apology and an indemnity. The fact is that when, 
on October 5, 1937, President Roosevelt had suggested a “quat- 
antine” for aggressors—of which Japan was then a patent ex- 
ample—he had had an exceedi 


ngly unfavorable popular reaction. 
Shortly thereafter the German menace became so acute that not 


until the summer of 1941 did the world situation or the military 
position of the United States permit us to deal with Japan’s evet- 
increasing violations of our rights and our principles, 

The argument about the long appeaseme>t of Janan, particu- 
larly with oil and scrap iron, must be judge’ ‘n the light of. the 
military position in the world’ as a whole 
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difference of opinion among responsible Americans that we wished 
to help China and eventually to stop Japan. The real difference of 
opinion was whether an effective embargo would paralyze Japan’s 
capacity to wage war ot whether it would precipitate war. The 
view which prevailed was that Japan would be ruined if a com- 
plete embargo was laid down. So she would fight because she 
would have to fight; therefore we must not lay down an embargo 
unless we were ready for war. 

After the outbreak of the European war in 1939, we could not 
take the chance of a full-scale war in the Pacific until we were 
teasonably sure that Germany could not attack us through South 
America and in the Atlantic. The Japanese knew this. This was 
the grand strategy of the Axis. For Germany had been the un- 
avowed ally and, since September 1940, the open ally of Japan. 
It was, therefore, not until July 1941 that the United States could 
lay an embargo which amounted to a declaration of economic war 
against Japan. t 

The Battle of Britain had not been won until May 10, -1941— 
the date of the last big air raid on London.!* Hitler turned east 
and committed his armies to the attack against Russia on June 22, 
1941. Three months earlier, on March 11, Congress had enacted 
Lend-Lease, thus assuring the support of Britain, and eventually 
of Russia. Congress had adopted conscription in September 1940, 
but only by the summer of 1941 did the United States have any 
considerable army with as much as nine months’ training. Con- 
gress had authorized a “two-ocean navy” in July 1940, but not 
until a year later was even a little of it built. Congress had appro- 
priated large funds for industrial mobilization, but not until the. 
summer of 1941. did American industry begin to produce muni- 
tions on any considerable scale. To have taken up the challenge of 
Japan’s aggression in China any sooner than July 1941 would 
have meant accepting the risk of a great war in the Pacific before 
















14 The British Ministry of Information says that the Battle of Britain ended 
on October 31, 1940, when the Luftwaffe abandoned its attacks by daylight. 
But May 10, 1941, seems to me the more significant date, for then the 
Luftwaffe suspended large night raids as well. 
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we had an army, an air force, and a war industry, or the founda- 
tions of a truly modern navy, and before we had the assurance 
that Great Britain and Russia could prevent Gerniany from at 
tacking us in-the Atlantic. 

Eyen in July 1941 the risk was great. For it was by no means 
certain then that Russia could withstand the German attack, This 
tisk, though very serious, had to be balanced against the risk of 
China’s total defeat and the acceptance of Japanese domination 
by all the peoples of Asia. The American decision was fateful: it 
was determined by the fact that we could not challenge Japan 
before Britain had proved she could survive and before Germany 
was at war with Russia; yet we could not wait too long to take 
up the challenge of Japan lest China be conquered. 


7. The Final Showdown 


After the embargo of July 1941 the only question was when 
and where Japan would strike the blow that precipitated war. 
Since our strength was growing, the longer we could ostpone 
hostilities, the better. Time was working in our favor anda had 
every reason for wanting to gain time. The Japanese were, of 
course, well aware of this. It now seems reasonably certain that 
early in November they began mounting their attacks against 
Pearl Harbor, the Philippines, Malaya, Hong Kong, and the In- 
dies. They were ready for the war before the United States and 
Great Britain were ready, 

It was under these circumstances that the final negotiations 
with the special Japanese envoy, Kurusu, took place, and the real 
issue was whether Japan could be appeased enough to postpone 
the attack for which she was ready and for which we were not 
ready. We have seen that the price fixed by Kurusu was that we 
should cease to help China and should assent to the Japanese con- 
quest. This was the one thing we could not agree to. Yet if we 
could have evaded the issue even for a few months, or compro- 
mised it somehow, it would have been to our interest. 

Thete is no evidence that the Japanese, who knew time was in 
our favor, would have been willing to let us evade and compro- 
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se. It was believed, perhaps for reasons which will not be fully = 
known until the memoirs of the period are written, that if we had 
then sought again to appease Japan at the expense of China, the 
effect on Chinese resistance could quickly have become catas- 
trophic. The Chinese were war-weary, weak, disorganized, and by 
no means solidly united. The alternative to resistance, if it seemed ~- 
that no help would come from us, was for the Chinese to join the 
Japanese since they could not defeat them, and eventually to make 
a place for themselves in a new Far Eastern Empire. Wang Ching- 
~ wei, who is the Chinese puppet ruler set up by Japan at Nanking, 
was proposing this solution; he argued that the true course for 
China was to enter an Asiatic empire, to oust the Westerners, 
and to accept Japanese dominion under the banner of “Asia for 
__ the Asiatics.” ’ 
__ The huge population and resources of China, organized and led 
by Japan, would have supported a combination of Iand and sea’ 
power in the Pacific which we could view only with profound 
alarm. In November 1941 we had to choose finally whether we 
would submit and let this Asiatic empire be established, or resist 
and go to war. If we appeased Japan further by not standing up 
to all we had said about China for forty years, we faced what was 
held to be the high probability that a Chinese government would — 
__ be formed to come to terms with Japan, and that then, secured 
| and reinforced in China, Japan would strike anyway and with 
“much greater teserves of power. 
Whether the Chinese ever put the matter before us that bluntly 
may some day be known. But the Chinese hardly needed to dot 
the 7s and cross the /’s in their official cofnmunications.. All who - 
wete informed about the realities of the situation were aware that 
the risk we faced was that if we tried to temporize further, Chi- ~ 
nese leaders would come forward to make terms with Japan. This — 
was, I believe, the deciding reason why at the end of November, 
1941, on the eve of Pearl Harbor—though we were not yet ready — 
for war—the United States government felt it must reject the — 
temporary compromise at the expense of China which Kurusu . 
wi Offered. Presumably this is what Kurusu had in mind when on 
~ November 26 he asked Secretary Hull whether our rejection of 


ph 
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the proposed modus vivendi was “because the other powers would 
not agree.” The State Department's memorandum says: “but the A 
Sectetary replied simply that he had done his best in the way of 
exploration.” 

In the final showdown the United States judged that it had to 
accept the risk of immediate war with Japan rather than take the ~ 
tisk of a Chinese surrender followed by their collaboration in an 
Asiatic empire under Japanese hegemony. 


\ 
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CHAPTER III 


THE MYSTERY OF OUR CHINA POLICY 


BEHIND all these events, which finally led to a war in which 
Americans are fighting all over the Pacific and in China, Burma, 
and India, there is a mystery which needs to be explained. How 
and why did the United States come to be so deeply concerned 
about the fate of an Oriental people from whom they are sepa- 


‘tated by the immense distances of the Pacific Ocean? 


1. Was It the China Trade? 


American interest in China originated in what President Fill- 


more called 


the consideration . . . of the great trade which must at no 
distant day be carried on between the Western Coast of 
North America and Eastern Asia. . . . I need not say that 
the importance of these considerations has been greatly in- 

~ fluenced by the sudden and vast development which the in- 
terests of the United States have attained in California and 
Orepon.. 577: 


These words were addressed to Congress in 1849 in order to 
explain why the President had-denied the French claims and had 
recognized the independence of Hawaii, then known as the Sand- 
wich Islands.1 The islands were regarded as a necessary commer- 


cial outpost for American trade. By 1840 Honolulu had already 





1 Following the declaration by Secretary Webster in 1842 that the: inde- 
pendence of Hawaii should be respected. 
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become a repair port for American whalers and the center of a 
three-cornered trade with China.? 

The early exports to China were chiefly silver dollars and gins 
seng; * the imports were silk and tea. After 1790, or thereabouts; 
the Yankee merchants traded clothing, hardware, and other mant- 
factures for sea-otter peltries in the Pacific Northwest, and then 
sold the peltries in Canton for silk, tea, énameled- ware, and @ 
yellow cotton cloth called nankeen. In 1818-1819 the yalue of 
the combined exports and imports was about $19,000,000: the 
risks wefe great and the profits of the China trade were high. 

This old China trade came to an end in the 1850's, and for about 
half a century, until the 1890's, there was little American interest 
in that or any other foreign trade. This was, of course, the period 
of the Civil War, the Reconstruction, the settlement of the West 
etn country, and the industrialization of America. But, as Peffer 
points out, when the transcontinental railroads had been built and 
the bonanzas had been staked out, the free land was gone and 
manufacturers were looking for markets. Then the American in 
terest in “the great trade” with East Asia revived. 

On July 7, 1898, during the war with Spain, Hawait was an- 
nexed, and on December 10, 1898, the treaty in which Spait 
ceded the Philippine Islands was signed.4 It is clear that the 
paramount consideration in taking the Philippines was the belief 
that Manila would be an entrepot for the China trade. Strategic 
considerations of military power in the Pacific appear to have | 
played no part in the mind of President McKinley and his ad 
visers; this is evident from the fact that they were not sure 
whether they wanted al/ of the Philippine Islands. Not even 


* Missionaries from Boston were sent out 

Originally, the trade with China itself 
and across the. Atlantic, around the Cape of Good Hope, across the Indian 
Ocean, and by way of the Dutch East Indies to Canton. Canton was the only 
Chinese port open to foreign trade until after the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. 

>A plant which grew in the Hudson River Valley, and was believed by the 
Chinese to be a good medicine. A cargo of ginseng sent by Robert Morris if 
the ship Empress of China netted a “profit of $30,000 in 1784¢ 

* Other outlying islands were ceded by another treaty, November 7, 1900. 
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Admiral Mahan, the great exponent of sea power, objected when 
pain sold the Caroline Islands to Germany. 

Yet the China trade was never very large. At no time has it 
amounted to as much as 4 per cent of our whole foreign com- 
erce. Until 1860 the trade with Cuba was almost twice as valu- 
able as the China trade. From 1861 to 1938 the China trade was 
about 3 per cent of our total trade; our trade with Japan was 
about 5 per cent of the whole; that with the British Empire, in- 
cluding Canada, was over 40 per cent. : 

_ Although our interest in China grew to be a vital interest, it 
_ was not because of the profits of the China trade. 


ct 











































2, The American Meaning of the Open Door Policy 


Yer from the earliest days we have contended for an Open 
nti’ Door, so that American traders would have the same commercial 
sj tights as those of any other nation. Dennett shows that the policy 
ni’ Of the Open Door is as old as our relations with Asia, that it was 
not limited to China, but was upheld also for Japan and Korea, 
ii) amd on the coast of Africa as early as 1832. 
The ardor with which Americans have espoused this principle 
i 18 the heart of the mystery. The importance to the American — 
people of the whole Oriental trade was, as we have seen, small. 
.: The merchants and the investors directly concerned in it could 
| have done fully as well for themselves, probably much better, by 
{hi eMtering into combinations with other nations for the colonial 
gi exploitation of China. During the past generation, certainly, 
Nx Japan would have been only too pleased to take the United States 
into a business partnership, provided we assented to her political 
domination of China. Had profits been the determining motive, | 
*® Americans could have had them without the risks of war. ee | 
b Yet, with deviations from the main line of dur principles, which | 
* were soon corrected, Americans preached the Open Door inces* 
santly to the other nations, and whenever the Chinese asserted 
" their own independence, we gave them moral and material sup- 
" port. It is evident that the Open Door meant something more to 
.,y Americans than’ a commercial policy, and that the missionary zeal 
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with which we have propagated it touches chords of memory and 
of faith, and is somehow the exnression of the American political 
religion. 

'_ The explanation is not far to seek. The American nation was 
born in a rebellion by the colonists against the mercantilist empire 
of Great Britain. The Open Door is simply a short name to de 
scribe American opposition to the trade monopolies and privileges 
of the mercantilist system. In the struggle for independence the 
American people acquired an indelible antipathy to monopolies — 
and privileges established by imperial rule. Thus Americans react f 
by long tradition, which is now well-nigh instinctive, against co- © 
lonial imperialism. When they have themselves acquired colonies, 
as in the Philippines, they could not rest until they had promised 
the colonies independence; they were glad to provide the means 
by which the colonies could achieve independence; and the great § 
majority were pleased when Congress, yielding to the pressure of 
the sugar lobby and the like, fixed a definite date for Philippine 
independence. : 

The American antipathy to imperialism is not a humanitarian 
sentiment acquired in some casual way. It is organic in the Ameri 
can character, and is transmitted on American soil to all whose 
minds are molded by the American tradition, It is a deep and 
pervasive habit of thought because it comes directly from the 7 
original conflict in which the colonists became Americans. That 
explains the missionary zeal with which Americans have chan 
pioned what is apparently a merely commercial policy. English 
mercantilism, says Miller, “required the colonies to send many 
of their most important raw products to Britain and to purchase 
almost all their manufactured goods in the same market.” ... 


Towards the end of the colonial period “'the British government 
sought to tighten the screws of commercial monopoly . . . and 
even the staunchest defenders of colonial liberty in England, in- 
cluding William Pitt, insisted upon keeping the colonies in eco 
nomic leading strings.” The revolt against this system, and against 
the police measures used to enforce it, shaped the American con- § 
ception of liberty and the rights of man. 

Yet even after the outbreak of hostilities in 1775, the imme 
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iate object of the colonists was not independence; it was the - 
recapture and the propagation of English liberty. They declared 
_ their independence more than a year after they were at war and 
not until they were convinced that only through independence 
could they achieve liberty. 
Many of the patriots had a “veneration for the British Empire” 
hich was “based upon the belief that it stood for liberty and the 
tights of man.” Benjamin Franklin, who embodied the highest 
common sense of the. patriot leaders, believed until the eve of 
independence that the best hope of human liberty lay in the ex- 
~ tension of the English constitution. He advised Englishmen to 
recognize gracefully the potentiality of American growth, to make 
m 00 laws which would hinder American trade and manufacture. 
_ He told them that their laws would be. swept aside. He pleaded 
' with them to think in terms of an Atlantic World, peopled by 
pee Englishmen, who, whether born in England or America, possessed 
thy equal tights and privileges. 
But in 1775, writes Miller, “instead of founding the empire 
nm upon liberty and human rights,” as enjoyed by Englishmen in 
4 England, “British imperialists thought almost exclusively in terms 
i; Of revenue and enforcement of the Laws of Trade, and by their 
i efforts to tax the colonies raised the question ‘whether the rising 
fy empire of America shall be an empire of slaves or freemen.” As 
+ a result, the colonists lost all their enthusiasm for extending the 
British Empire over the world. They turned to the idea of creat- 
ing in this hemisphere a new world. “Here a new civilization was 
to be established while Europe sank into slavery. Only through 
independence, it was contended, could America attain its destiny 
and become . . . what Great Britain refused to be: ‘the Glory 
. of the World and the Terror of the Wicked Oppressors among 
the Nations’ (Boston Gazette, August 24, 1772).” 
_ The success of the Revolution meant, of course, that the monop- 
-olies and privileges of the British mercantilist system were abol- 
ished on American soil. The merchants and manufacturers who 
"carried on American business practised what it is now the fashion 3 
to call “free enterprise.” When they sought for themselves, as 
_ indeed being human they often did, governmental favors, or when 
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they formed monopolistic combinations, they quickly encountered 

the indigenous American radicalism which has always had as its 

watchword “Equal rights for all, special privileges to none” 

There never was established on American soil a ruling class which 

had recognized legal privileges. Consequently, though wealth has © 
exercised much power, no hereditary governing class could be = 
founded. The one notable exception was the great plantation | 
ownets of the South and their “peculiar institution” of chattel” 
slavery. 

Now without a hereditary governing class it has always been | 
impossible for long to govern an empire: imperial rule over alien 
peoples abroad is vigorous and long-continuing only when there 
are great families which possess at home the traditions and pre 
rogatives of governing others. 

Having no ruling class that could administer an empire, the 
Americans have in the end always been anti-imperialists abroad: 
that is, they have disliked to see peoples ruled by alien powers. 
“Sometimes,” said Jefferson, “it is said that man cannot be trusted 
with the government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted with the 
government of others? Or have we found angels in the forms of 
kings to govern him? Let History answer this question.” 5 This is 
the spirit which has made Americans the missionaries of the Open 
Door. As Dennett says, ‘they desired to see the ~Asiatic states sus- 
tained and made strong to withstand by their own might the 
encroachments of European powers.” The Open Door is, at bot- 
tom, a short name for the American way of life, projected abroad; 
the support of China by Americans, and their sympathy with all 
other colonial peoples secking independence, reflect the fact that 
Ameticans, being incapable by the nature of their own society of 
sustained imperialism, are the opponents of imperialism wherever 
they encounter it. 

For intuitively Americans have always felt, however little they ~ 
measured the risks and were prepared for the costs, that they could 
not prosper and live securely in contact with states where gov- 
ernments worked on principles radically different from their own. 


® First Inaugural, March 4, 1801. 
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THE MYSTERY OF OUR CHINA POLICY 


ey have believed profoundly that their own principles of lib- 
erty were founded upon the laws of nature and of nature's God, 
-and that at last they would prevail everywhere. I believe that the 
history of our relations with Eastern Asia has proved that these — 
convictions are the mainspring of the foreign relations of the 
United States. , 

__ The contrary view, that it is no concern of the Americans what 
happens in any other country, is not the normal American way 

_ of thinking. The Monroe Doctrine, which antedates our China 

ne policy by more than three quarters of a century, is founded on 
‘tthe open avowal that the principles of national freedom may not 

: by the great powers of the earth. 










it be attacked in this hemisphere 
st Nothing could be further than this from the idea that what goes 
_ on outside our borders does not concern us. The argument that 
nothing abroad: really matters vitally has frequently been ad- 
it vanced in controversies, but almost always as a reason for not 
taking some particular step on which men’s judgments differed— 
eas, for example, duting Washington’s administration over inter- 
tt yention on behalf of revolutionary France, in Lincoln’s over sup- 
port of the Polish insurrection, in Wilson’s and Franklin Roose 
yelt’s over intervention in Europe. 
"There have never been many isolationists who were so con- 
' sistently noninterventionist that they did not at least vent their 
tii feelings by uttering ardent views about the internal affairs of 
i’ other countries: about British rule in Ireland or India, Turkish 
&® rule in Armenia, Spanish rule in Cuba; about czarist and bol- 
im shevist rule in Russia, the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s in Germany. In 
fits fact, no other nation in modern times has ever preached so much 
wi about, or has passed so many judgments upon, the affairs of so 
i many other peoples. 

This persistent evangel of Americanism in the outer world | 
tk) must reffect something more than meddlesome self-righteousness. 
wi It does. It reflects the fact that no nation, and certainly not this 
“f mation, can endure in a politically alien and morally hostile en- 
si vironment; and the profound and abiding truth that a people 
which does not advance its faith has already begun to abandon it. _ 


my 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE WARS WITH GERMANY 


IN THAT part of the world which surrounds the United States= 
in North and South America, in Eastern Asia, and in Westen 
Europe—the United States has long made its presence felt, and 
what goes on within this region concerns us vitally. For the Mon 
roe Doctrine, for the territorial integrity of China, for the defense 
of Western Europe, the United States has in the end been willing 
to go to war. 
Beyond this oceanic region the United States has not had the 
_ same concern. India, the Middle East, Central and Eastern Europe, 
and the interior of Russia, have been outside the orbit of American 
vital interests. Our foreign relations have been with our more 
immediate neighbors within and across the two oceans. 


Americans have, of course, long since realized that even within 
the oceanic region of the earth it would be quixotic, and almost 
certainly obnoxious, to go crusading in order to me American 





institutions and the American ideas of liberty an equal rights. 
We have learned how far we are from having the right to sé 
ourselves up as a model to our neighbors. And we have come to 
realize how long and troubled is the road to freedom and self 
government—in Asia, in many parts of the Americas, and indeed? 
everywhere. But we do react sharply and violently against acts of 
aggression which, if they were consummated and recognized, 
would foreclose the chance of our neighbors to develop in free 
dom. Thus the Monroe Doctrine is not a guarantee that all the 
people of the American republics will enjoy freedom; it is 4 
policy which vetoes the attempt of any other power to prevent 
them from trying to be free. We have not undertaken to unite the 
Chinese and to make them free and self-governing, Only the 
Chinese can do that. What we have undertaken is to prevent 
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Japan from conquering them. We have twice gone to war with. 
_ Germany to prevent her from conquering Western Europe. Al- 
Ee ways our object has been not to impose our own dominion, but 
_ to prevent conquest. 


e 
é 






1. The Second German Challenge . 






The calendar of events which have twice led up to war with 
Getmany demonstrates that the instinct of national  self-pres- 
_ @rvation is aroused in this country by successful aggression 
gi against countries on the opposite shores of the oceans which sur- 
yh round us. : 
ty . Whatever some or many of our people may say, this is the 
wi danger to which the nation reacts. Men may call themselves isola- 

_ tionists or interventionists, nationalists or internationalists; they 
wt) May be for neutrality laws or collective security, but their argu- 
«it Ments subside when the nation sees itself facing a conquering 
fy POWer across its oceanic frontiers. Indeed when the arguments are 
, ©xamined closely, it becomes evident that they arise in the main 
, ftom differing practical judgments as to whether the conquest of 
one of our neighbors will actually be achieved. If and when there 
is no longer any doubt, the American people react with remark- 
able unanimity. 

The nazi regime came to power on January 30, 1933, and very 
, soon showed its character by destroying German liberties, by 
ee Sotifying war, and by menacing its weaker European neighbors. 
_, But although all this aroused protest, we must note that the re- 
armament of Germany, the remilitarizatior’ of the Rhineland in 
1936, the conquest of Austria in 1938, the dismemberment of 
, Czechoslovakia in 1938, its total occupation in 1939, and the 
© invasion of Poland in 1939, did not cause the Administration to 
” , ask for, or Congress to take, any important measures to arm the 
ue United States. The nazi aggression appeared to be directed to- 
“ wards the east, away from the oceanic world. 

OMS While the nazis were generally execrated in the United States, ~ 
pi only those’ who believed that Hitler would eventually turn west — 
on called for practical measures against him. And all they asked for 
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at first was the repeal of the embargo on the sale of arms to” 
Britain and France, and for giving the Western European nations 
the right to buy arms for cash and to carry them away at their 
own tisk. No serious American armament program was Proposed — 
in this country even after the war in Europe had begun; as late) 
as March of 1940, on the eve of the great German campaign of 9 
conquest in the west, the military appropriations asked for by § 
the Administration and voted by Congress were somewhat above, 
but not much above, the peacetime level. ““At-the outbreak of the 
European war the President issued a limited emergency proclama = 
tion, in which he authorized an expansion of the active atmy 
from 210,000 to 227,000 men, and an increase of the National 
Guard to 235,000 men... . As late as March of 1940 Wat” 
Department estimates for a small number of replacement ait 
planes were cut by the House of Representatives to 57 planes. An 
estimate of $12,000,000 for the development of a defensive force = 
in Alaska was refused.” 5 

I am not discussing here the shortsightedness of our conduc) | 
for my present concern is not to judge or to recriminate. It is to | 
demonstrate objectively the thesis that this nation regards itself 
as vitally threatened only when aggression strikes into the oceanic 
region. 

As compelling evidence that the thesis is true, we may note 
that as long as the land power of Germany was contained behind 
the barrier of British-French arms, and of Norwegian, Belgian, 
Dutch, Swiss, and Italian neutrality, German aggression was not 
treated as an actual and direct threat to the security of the United 
States. While this western barrier was still intact, the United 
States did not even prepare for war. 

But when Germany breached the western barrier, there was af 
instant and virtually unanimous recognition that the country was 
threatened, The indisputable proof is that the isolationists no less 
than the interventionists started at once to arm the nation. 

Germany invaded the Low Countries on May x0, 1940. The 
Netherlands Army capitulated on May 14, the French line was 
pierced at Sedan.on May 14. On May 16 the President asked 
Congress for supplemental defense appropriations of 896 mil: 
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lions, and called for the production of 50,000 military planes—a _— 
_ program then generally tegarded as unattainably large. ee 

___ The new defense program was called for because the Western 

European barrier had been breached. The unanimity with which 
_ the country recognized the danger of Hitler's assault on Western 
_ Europe is shown by the votes in Congress: the First Supplemental 

National Defense Appropriations Bill passed the House by 402 
yeas, one nay, 28 not voting, and the Senate without a division. 

The Belgian Army surrended on May 28, and the British Army 

was evacuated from Dunkirk on June 4. 

On June to, Italy declared war. On June 14 the Germans occu- 
_ Pied Paris. On June 22 Pétain’s government surrendered at Com- 
 piégne. In July Congress passed without a dissenting voice in 

either house a bill to authorize the construction of a “two-ocean 

navy.’ Hitherto, the United States Navy had been designed for a 3 
one-ocean war in the Pacific against the Japanese Navy. A second = 
Navy in the Atlantic was not even authorized, must less built, until i 
‘the German Army had reached the shores of the Atlantic Ocean 
__ and was believed to be ready and able to invade the British Isles 
eh and to capture the home bases of the British Navy. 
tk Though there were some who continued to believe that Ger- 

ee many on the Atlantic seaboard was no serious threat to the Amer- 
iti Cas, the overwhelming votes of Congress contradicted them ae | 
it? When Germany reached the Atlantic seaboard, no responsible i 
mf. person dared to take the risk of not augmenting greatly our 

armed forces. The military power which Congress and the coun- 

try had deemed sufficient while Britain and France held the Atlan- 
ikl tic seaboard was at once judged to be wholly insufficient when the 
+ German Army reached it. f 

Now when a nation arms itself against another nation, then, 
no matter how fervently it hopes to stay out of war, it is de. 
claring that it regards war with that nation as a practical pos- 
sibility. 

Riscctokg when in 1940 Congress voted for a two-ocean navy, 
_ for a much enlarged army rectuited by conscription, and for a 

_ great air force, Congress committed itself to the view that the 
German conquest of Western Europe was a threat to the United 
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States. Lend-Lease and other measures to reinforce Great Britain 
and the whole resistance to Germany were the logical consequences 
of the earlier and primary decision to arm the United States. If 
the defeat of France called for greatly increased American atma- 
ments, then it would have been an absurdity not to aid Britain to 
prevent Britain’s being defeated. And on the simple rule that the 
enemies of our enemies are our allies, it would have beén an ab- 
surdity not to aid Russia. 

I realize that this analytical interpretation of the causes of the 
second German war omits the moral issues between the nazis and 
their victims. I have not dwelt upon them because the record 
shows that in fact the evil character of the nazi regime was not 
the primary cause-of the conflict between Germany and the United 
States. The nazi regime was as evil from January 1933 to May 
1940 as it was afterwards. But it was in May 1940 that the United 
States began to arm in self-defense against Germany, and the 
occasion of its arming was when the German Army reached the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

If the nazi regime had not been the evil thing it is, would the 
United States have reacted as it did react to the conquest of France? 
The answer to that question was given in the first Geffman war. 


2. The First German Challenge 


The Germany of the Kaiser William II was not nearly so evil 
a thing as Hitler’s Germany. But it had the same fundamental 
design of conquest—to be the master of Europe. This design 
caused it to violate the neutrality of Belgium, to invade France 
with the intent of crushing her, and to besiege Britain with sub- 
Marines in order to ruin the British power. A German victory in 
the First World War would have meant the establishment of an 
empire from the Ukraine to the Iberian Peninsula> and the dis- 
memberment of the British Empire. 

To this threat the United States reacted in xor7 as it did in 
1941. When, but only when, the Russian armies had been de- 
feated and Germany had a free hand for the full conquest of the 
west—when, but only when, the French Army was known to be 
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- “$ 
ire straits—when, but only when, the submarine campaign 
_ appeared likely to isolate and to destroy Britain—did the Unit ; 
States refuse to compromise any further on the Specific issue of 
the violation of its traditional right at sea. ae 
President Wilson ceased to write notes of protest and he de- — 
livered an ultimatum which meant war when it appeared likely — 
that without American intervention the Germans would conguer 
Western Europe. The governing principle of American behavior 
thas been the same in both the German wats and in the Japanese 
at: when there was no longer any doubt that a new empire, | 
founded on conquest, would become an accomplished fact unless 
the United States prevented it, this country passed from words to 
“deeds, from diplomatic protest to military measures, In the Ameri-_ 
cam view, as it has been applied in two wars with Germany and — 
one with Japan, the evil which must be resisted has been the con- — 
quest of our. neighbors in the surrounding oceans. ies 






































3. The Partisan of Freedom 









That is what we.objected to even when the nation was young — 
‘and weak. The Louisiana Purchase came about because Jefferson — 
_ would not have Napoleonic France, a great conquering empire, at 
+ New Orleans. The Monroe Doctrine was laid down because Jef 

« ferson, Madison, Monroe,*would not have imperial Europe, which . 

~ Jefferson called “the domicile of despotism,” in South America; — 

. they saw the chance. and seized it, knowing that Great Britain 
would support them, to “emancipate a continent at one stroke.” 
Joha Hay made the Open Door and the integrity of China an — * 
Ametican policy because we objected to the dismemberment and 

_ subjugation of China. That was the irreconcilable issue with — 
Japan. The American objection to the conquest of Western Europe — 
was the irreconcilable issue first with the Kaiser and then with 
Hitler. i 

' Within the region of the world which fronts upon the Atlantic 

and Pacific Oceans, the United States is the enemy of all con- 

querors and the partisan of national freedom, f 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PERIL INTO WHICH WE DRIFTED 


THIS WAR has supplied compelling and final proof that in their 
deep-seated opposition to the conquest of their neighbors in the 
surrounding oceans, the American people are inspired by a true 
conception of their own vital interest.-Time and time again, im 
season and out, we had protested against aggression and con- 
quest: -in 1940-1942 we found out how right we had been when 
we made our protests, how mistaken we had been not to be ready 
and willing to back them up. The war has shown that a powet 
capable of conquest in any large part of this region of the earth 
very soon jeopardizes the. immediate safety of the United States. 
Japan had organized a power capable of occupying the~Philip- 
pines, of gaining a foothold in the approaches to Alaska, and of 
threatening Hawaii and even the Pacific Coast; Germany had 
organized a power which was just barely prevented from establish- 
ing itself in South America and on the*approaches to the Panama 


’ Canal. 


The kind of war we have had to wage shows that our funda- 
mental judgments were true, aad that in failing to support them 
with a well-designed and well-prepared military and diplomatic 
policy we came to the verge of an irreparable national disaster. 
What we said was correct. What we did was tragically late and ~ 
insufficient. We talked loudly and we did not carry a big stick. 
Our policy was insolvent because our commitments were unbal- 
anced. This habit of ours weakened our position throughout the 
long armistice. We were too late to prevent this terrible war. We 
were unprepared for it when it came,.and we have had to wage the 
war under extremely disadvantageous conditions. : 

We shall have profited by the experience only if we are able to 
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use wisely the victory we shall win. To use thir victory wisely we 
have to define our war aims in such a way that at the end of this 
war we shall have the efficient means to maintain our vital interests 
under a settled national policy. 







I. Words without Deeds 

































The United States has had to begin waging war after our ene- 
me mies had already conquered, though they had not yet consolidated, 
t= ‘many of the lands and peoples of their new empires. We have 
__ had to cross the oceans in order to storm the beaches on the outer 
_ edges of their new dominion. Our strategy has been dictated by 
_ our defaults: it consists in repairing our mistakes. 
Wis Though the instinct of national self-preservation in the end 
vt! compelled us to resist, our unawareness of our vital interest caused i 
us to avoid, neglect, and refuse the measures which, if taken 
"earlier, would have involved a smaller risk“and much less cost of } 
treasure and of life. We allowed our present enemies to pursue — i 
their ambitions and to become committed to their designs. Then a4 
when their own pride and prestige were engaged, we put them on 
notice that they would encounter our opposition. They did not 
believe us. Because our Opposition was instinctive and verbal, and 
not a true policy in which the means are adequate to considered 
ends, we were long satisfied to proclaim our views without gath- 
ering our forces to make them good. In effect, therefore, we ad- 
wht vised our enemies to prepare for a war which we ourselves did not 
nit# prepare for. oe : 
Me Our warnings to Japan were delivered with ever-increasing em- 
jd phasis from September 1931 to the spring of 1941. We began a 
‘jit’ Mobilization in the summer of 1940 which could not be partially 
bys © completed, as all expert authorities knew, in less than two years, 
«it and could not become formidable in less than three years. Thus our 
military preparations were not nearly completed at a time when 
out diplomatic protestations. were exhausted and had patently 
failed. ; aa 
As a result our task has been to expel Japan from territories ~ 
which she had already, over our diplomatic protest, taken. We 
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have to undo what we did not prevent. We are fighting to recover 
all that from 1931 to 1941 we had objected to Japan’s taking. 

If we did not recover it the Japanese force which has already 
conquered the Philippines and threatened Alaska, Hawaii, and our 
Pacific Coast, would remain intact. Exploiting the immense man 
power of Eastern Asia and the riches of the Indies, Japan would 
become a military empire potentially much greater than out own. 
We realize clearly now what we dimly apprehended: that the 
liberation of China and of the conquered peoples and places 1s 
indistinguishable and inseparable from the defense of the United 
States. If it were not, we should not have to liberate them in order 
to defeat Japan. 


2. The Cost of Inaction 


Fundamentally, the security of the United States demands that 
we prevent the estabalishment of a conquering empire in any part 
of the great oceanic basin of the Atlantic and the Pacific. Eventu- 
ally it will threaten us. Eventually we must resist it. Sooner or later 
we shall be at war with it. This is the final reason for the Monroe 
Doctrine, for our championing the independence and territorial 
integrity of China, and for our intervention against the Kaiser's 
Germany and Hitler’s. 

Since a conquering empire upon the oceanic shores is our in- 
evitable enemy, those nations which resist conquest are our natu- 
ral allies. Their freedom from foreign domination is a vital interest 
of the United States. Their quislings are traitors not only to their 
own countries but to the great oceanic community to which we 
belong. We can never, therefore, be the friends of a regime like” 
that of Wang Ching-wei, or of Pétain-Laval, and in the end we 
must become the partisans of the patriot forces. 

This is how we have to act. In the end this is how we do act. 
But the time when we act, and the effectiveness with which we are ’ 
prepared to act, are a matter of life and death. In the Pacific we 
waited to act until after the Chinesé patriot forces had been cut 
off from us, and for all practical purposes isolated—until the 
islands of the Pacific, including the Philippines, which are the 
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steppingstones to the China coast, had been occupied or en- 
veloped. This meant that, before the war began, we had lost com- 
| mand of the ocean west of Hawaii and that we were then com- 
pelled to fight bloody and bitter campaigns on jungle islands and 
atolls in order to reach China and join hands with the Chinese 
‘patriots. 

In the European theater the situation has been radically differ- 
ent, But the difference demonstrates the same thesis. While our 
command of the sea was for a time seriously impaired by the 
i submarines, it was never lost, and the great transoceanic base, 
ti which is England, was intact. To appreciate what this has meant, 
we-have only to imagine our prospects in the Pacific if we had had 
an ally as powerful as Britain, within twenty miles of the Japanese 
) Atmy and within bomber range of Tokyo, between ourselves and 

~ Japan. 
We might, however, have been cut off from Britain-as we were 
"cat off from China, and we might have been as isolated in the 

Atlantic as we were in the Pacific. After the fall of France in 1940 
the Germans had a good prospect of subjugating the British Isles. 
Had they won the Battle of Britain, there would have been no 
power left capable of holding them back, even temporarily, at the 
approaches to the Western Hemisphere. They would have domi- 
nated, or have occupied without resistance, Iceland and Greenland 
and Eire, the Iberian Peninsula, and the Portuguese and Spanish 
islands as far west. as the Azores; North and West Africa, in- 
cluding Dakar. ; 

They would, then, have held in their hands the steppingstones 
across the Atlantic to North and South America. For the outer de- 
fensive positions in the hands of the United States, Canada, and 
the American republics would have been on this side of the At- 
lantic—on a long and scattered line from Newfoundland to Ber- 
muda, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, and Natal. : 

The vulnerable region of the Western Hemisphere is South 
America, There is no military power of the first rank in South 
America. There is not as yet a well-settled and integrated habit of 
government. The unity of the hemisphere is far from having been 
perfected. Therefore, South America could not have been counted 
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on to make an effective resistance of its own. Lacking the mi 

it was not at all clear that if left to make their own choice, ne 
leading South American republics would have had the will to re 
sist. The enemy powers were strongly entrenched within the gov 
erning classes of many of the South’ American republics. Fe 

The defense of South America depended, therefore; upon the 
United States. But it was clear that the defense of South Ame 
by North America would have been inordinately difficult if the” 
victorious Germans, leaders of a new order composed of Franco's 
Spain, Vichy France, and Mussolini’s Italy, .were allowed to 
choose the time, the place, and the manner of their infiltration” 
and aggression upon South America. The distance to South Amer 
ica, and particularly to the richest and most vulnerable region” 
around the River Plate, is much greater and more hazardous from 
North America than from Europe through Africa and the Atlantic 
islands. if 

In 1940, in fact, the United States did not have the power to” 
intercept an amphibious invasion of South America, What power” 
we had—and it was insufficient—was committed in the Pacific 
against Japan. So the fall of Britain would have laid South Amer 
ica as wide-open to German invasion as the Philippines and the 
Netherlands Indies were open to the Japanese invasion. 

Once established in Brazil and the Argentine the Germans 
would have held both shores of the South Atlantic. Then nothing 
could have prevented them from building up land and air powet 
for an advance to the Panama Canal and against our commiunica- 
tions in the Caribbean. After that even the defense of continental 

_ United States would have been extremely difficult. Fighting alone,” 
after the fall of Britain, against the combined power of Germany 
and Japan, could we have hoped for anything better than to ask 


for a dangerous truce or to, fight an exhausting and interminable 
defensive war? 


3. When We Were So Nearly Isolated 


These dire results did not happen. But that they could have 
happened is not open to doubt. Had we waited as Jong as we | 
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waited in the Far East, the United States and Canada in North 
America would have been isolated, not only from Europe and 
from Asia, but from South America as well. All the oceans. would 
i) have been controlled by a coalition of our enemies, We should 
have stood alone, besieged, blockaded, on the defensive, incapable 
of taking the offensive, waiting until our enemies decided when 
oat where they would strike at our inner defenses, and our own 
land. 

This mortal peril was averted because in the most fateful months 
in our history Churchill’s Britain fought off the Germans success- 
fully in Europe and because the Americans who followed Roose- 
velt and Willkie prevailed. In the very nick of time the United 
States reinforced Great Britain. Even before we wete able to send 
substantial reinforcements, we sent the tokens, guns for the de- 
fense of the island, destroyers for the support of the navy. With 
them we gave to the British nation hope that they would survive 
and in the end would triumph. 

Thus there was held for us in the Atlantic what was lost to us, 
even before we began to fight, in the Pacific. We held the com- 
mand of the seas. The British Isles did not fall. Because they did 
not fall, the British, the Fighting French of General de Gaulle, the 
Belgians, the Dutch, the Norwegians, the Danes, the Greeks, the 
Yugoslavs, and the Poles resisted the German conquest. From the 
British Isles, and with American assistance, the power was mo- 
bilized to hold a ring of strong points around the Nazi Empire; 
what would we have given for the like around the Japanese Em- 
pire? We held Iceland. We kept Germany out of the Azores. We 
held Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt, and Suez. We held the North Atlan- 
tic passage to Russia. We held the South Atlantic passage to the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. We held the 
airways from North America to South America, across French and 
British Africa to the Middle East, to Russia, to India, and to 
China. 

All this we should have lost had the British Isles been allowed 
to follow metropolitan France and be defeated, had we stood by 
and let Churchill’s governmént be overthrown, and a Mosley set 
up in Downing Street. If we had not intervened in’ the Battle of 
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Britain, we should have Jost practically all means of going te 
assistance of Russia or of China. For the main assistance we hay € 
been able to send to Russia, or to China, has been carried over 
routes that Great Britain has held.t 
When, therefore, it is said that in Europe we are fighting 
Britain’s war, the answer is that if we had not helped Britain to 
fight her war. if we had let Britain become isolated as we did 
China, we should have had no possible way of fighting beyond 
our own shores. For the reinforcement of the defense of Britain” 
was not only the defense of the North Atlantic and the South — 
Atlantic approaches to this hemisphere; it was also indispensable — 
to our being able to reinforce China and Russia. = 
Without Britain, without Russia, and without China, we should | 
now face alone the joint power of the two most formidable con: 
hedea empires which have ever been established within strikin, 
istance of the United States. If Britain and Russia had been d 
feated in Europe, and had capitulated as France capitulated i 
1940; and if China had capitulated in 1941 because we had con 
tinued to appease Japan, what would have been our prospects in” 
the Pacific? With China, Russian Siberia, and British India at the 
mercy of Japan, and even through puppet governments allied with ~ 
Japan, the Japanese rear in Asia would have been secure; an im- 
mense reservoir of man power and material would have been at ~ 
her disposal. What would have been our prospects in the Atlan-~ 
tic? The whole of Europe and Russia and the Middle East and_ 
Africa would have been available for the Germans to mobilize and ~ 
to exploit. In North America there are, all told, only 150 million — 
people. 4 
From the summer of 1940 to the summer of 1942 this country 
was in greater peril from more formidable enemies than it has — 
ever been before. While we debated whether we wished to be 
" isolated from our allies, we were in mortal danger of being isolated 


by our enemies. Not until we have measured that peril correctly, ~ 


1 Though aid has gone to Russia by way of the North Pacific, there is nO 


doubt that Japan would have closed it off if Russia had not been greatly 
reinforced elsewhere. 
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e understood the causes of it, are we qualified and press. 
fo define our war aims. For our war aims are meaningless 
‘we can prevent this country from drifting into another such 
ible predicament. : : 
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PART TWO 


The Great Communuties 





CHAPTER VI 


OUR CITADEL OF SECURITY 


THE VULNERABLE side of the Western Hemisphere is in the Al 
lantic, which, as compared with the vast distances of the Pacifi 
is a small body of water. We have had to command the Atlantic” 
to reach our ally Great Britain; more than half the reinforcement 
we have sent to Russia have crossed the Atlantic; and for a long 
petiod between the fall of Burma until late in 1943, the bulk of — 
the material we sent to China had to cross the Atlantic. This ocean 
is now an inland sea of the strategical system of security to which 
we belong. ; 

This analysis has dwelt upon the peril in which the United © 
States found itself when the nations of Western Europe were so — 
nearly conquered by Germany. But it is equally important to stress 
the fact that all of Western Europe was very nearly conquered ‘ 
when the United States was neutral. The United States is now the 
inner citadel, within which there are the main arsenals and the 
strategic reserves of power for the defense of the whole region of — 
the Atlantic. Twice within a quarter of a century we have seen 
that Western Europe has not been defended successfully without — 
the support of the United States. These two wars teach us that -— 
Western Europe, North and South America, are for the purposes 
of security and defense one inseparable strategical system, ” 

In this century the eastern frontier of this system*hag been at 
the western frontier of Germany, and, as we have seen, the breach — 
of the barrier in the Low Countries and in France has been rece 
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Mgnized, even by those Americans who were opposed to “‘inter- 
vention,” as demanding an immediate mobilization of American 
“military power. Whether the eastern frontier will continue to be 
where it hasbeen for the past half century or more depends on 
the coming settlement with Germany. That is a question I should 
like to hold in suspense for the time being. But we shall come to 
it. It is enough to say here that the place of Germany in the inter- 
national order cannot be determined until the order into which 
Germany is to be fitted has been settled. 

For reasons which I hope to demonstrate clearly, an interna- 
tional order cannot be established in the modern world merely by 
A collective agreement among fifty or more individual national 
States: the order can be established only by the co-ordinated action 
Of groups of national states. One of these groups I venture to 
tall the Atlantic Community, and since we belong to it, it must 
naturally be our first concern. Even though it reaches far into the 
Pacific Ocean, I call it the Atlantic Community. For the power and 
authority of this community of states in both oceans, and of the 
Gvilization which prevails within them all the way to Australia 
tig) and New Zealand, have their main source in the region of the 
gi Atlantic 

: The settlements with Japan and with Germany cannot be made 
successfully by arly one of the four great powers separately. Nor 
can the four together make a lasting settlement. Unless they are 
agreed not only with one another but with their neighboring states 
as well, all kinds: of shifting combinations and permutations will 
occur, and the world will not settle down into an’ accepted order. _ 
The four-power alliance is not an international order; it 1s the 
nucleus around which order can be organized. To organize order 
we must begin somewhere, and the state of the world shows, I 
believe, that we must begin by defining, co-ordinating, fixing, and 
stabilizing the strategic defenses and the foreign relations of all 
States within the same strategical system. ie, 

The Atlantic Community is one such system. That Russia is the 
Nucleus of another is clear, and China will form another. Eventu- 
a) ally one or more constellations will probably form in the Hindu 
: and in the Moslem worlds, but that 1s more distant. What we can 
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recognize in detail even today is the grouping of the Atlantic 
Community on the one hand and of the Russian Orbit o 
other. The settlement with Germany. will be cemented by th 

' two groups of states, with Japan by these two and China. 


1. One Military System 


=~ We can be certain of the nations which are indispensable mem= 
bers of the Atlantic Community. They are Great + Britain and” 
France in Western Europe, the United States and Canada in Noi 
America. In time of peace these four nations may think they can 
go their separate ways. In war they need one another and are in 
mortal peril if they do not combine their forces. How many other” 
nations adhere to this nucleus we shall see. = 
Because Britain was not able and the United States was not” 
willing to support. France when the French Army was still in” 
being, British and American armies have to fight their way back” 
over ground which, four yeats previously, was occupied not by — 
German but by French troops. France has to be liberated in 1944" 
because France was not reinforced in 1939. We have to open a 
“second front” because we did not support the French front when 
it was still in being. : 
The interdependence of France, Britain, and North America is © 
a demonstrated fact. Two tremendous wars are a demonstration © 
which ought to be sufficient to convince anyone who will learn — 
from experience rather than consult his prejudices. France could 
not stand without Britain. When France fell, the British Isles were 
in mortal peril. Britain could not stand without North America. ~ 
If Britain had fallen, the Western Hemisphere would have been 
laid wide open. Had the Western Hemisphere been wide open, — 
the United States would have had to defend itself ia the Atlantic 
before it could"have thought of resisting the Japanese conquest of ~ 
China, the East Indies, the Philippines, and the Far Pacific, : 
The defense-of each of these four Atlantic nations is inseparable 
from the combined defense of all of: them. The acid test is not 
what men thought and said before the war. It is what happened. It 
is what they have had then to do, though tardily and therefore at ~ 
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| greater risk and Cost, when they were actually at war. In the two 


Wars of our century these four nations on the shores of the Atlantic 
have had to fight under unified:command ; they have had to agree 

"that each would provide the forces, the equipment, and the mate- 
tials which, when combined, could be used in a common strategical 
plan. 

The Atlantic Community is no figment of the imagination. It is 
ateality. We ignored and neglected it at our peril. Twice we have 
had to restore it at prodigious cost. In this war the community is 
Operating as a single strategic and logistic system under the com- 
bined chiefs of staff. Their legal authority, and the material means 
at the disposal of the combined boards which are auxiliary’ to 
them, come from within the Atlantic Community. The combined 
command extends to the limits of the responsibilities and vital 
interests of this community. 

Thus it does not extend to Russia or to China. They are allies 
in a world coalition. With us they are the founding’ members of 
a world order of peace. But they have conducted the war under 
their own strategic command, and they are separate, though related é 
and co-ordinate, military systeMs. These are enduring realities that 
will shape the future, and no universalist formula can obliterate 
or alter them. : 

China and Russia are not members of the integral community 
of nations facing the Atlantic Ocean who must by the inexorable 
necessity of things combine for their security and their survival. 
We can Sine to good and solid terms with China and with Rus- 
Sia. but only by recognizing, not by ignoring, this. reality. And 
certainly we shall never come to good and solid terms with them, 
nor could they come to such with us, if our own system, the Atlan- 
tic Community, disintegrates. 

The burden of proof, then, is upon anyone who proposes to 
abandon the combined military system 1n the Atlantic World 

which has now been formed, and to which we and our allies owe 
our salvation and shall owe our victory. The opponent of main- 
taining the Atlantic system would have to show that an assault 
from without upon any member of this community would not be of 
vital consequence to all the other members. No one can show this. 
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not independent and her friend, or how Canada and the Unite 
States could live in peace if the Atlantic were an armed and dis- 
puted frontier and not an inland sea connecting them with de- 
pendable allies on the opposite shore. 


2.. Rational Preparedness for War 


Since the region of the Atlantic is one defensive system, n0~ 
nation within it caz organize separately a rational and effective ~ 
military establishment. 

The first rule of reason, therefore, is that war within the Atlan a 
tic World is outlawed, and any idea of preparing for such a wat” 
should be excluded from all plans and calculations. This rule of — 
reason has long been observed as between Canada and the United ~ 
States. It ought to have been adopted by Britain and France, and — 
by Britain and the United States. When in the twenties the British ~ 
objected to a strong France; and when the British and American” 
navies measured their relative strength as if they were potential 

enemies, we committed follies for which we have all paid an 
exorbitant price. = 

Tt would be equally foolish for the Netherlands and Beligum” 
and Norway to build defenses against France and Britain, or for ~ 


* Cf. Memorandum by the Secretary of State on the Hoover-MacDonald ~ 
conversations at Rapidan, October 5 to 7, 1929. ‘‘The President pygsented our — 
Proposition to divide the world into two hemispheres in the western one of 
which the British will not maintain naval or military stations which are 2 
menace to us and in the eastern one of which we shall not maintain such 
bases which are a menace to them. They said that they were certain their 
existing bases in the western hemisphere were not fortified enough to consti- 
tute such a menace. It was agreed that only armament should be affected and 
not supplies or repairs. They were willing that the armament should extend 
only to the ability to stand off raids of privateers and to do ordinary police 
work against internal troubles. Finally it was decided that the best way was 
to have our General Board advise us as to the truth of the British statement 
that their bases are thus innocuous and then to have them agree not to increase 
them so that they would become a menace to us.” (Foreign Relations of the 
United States, 1929. Vol. lll, pp. 6-7.) 
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fe Latin-American republics to build them against the United 
States. The security of the Sveaker members of the Atlantic Com- 
munity lies in their becoming participating members of the de- 
fensiye system to which they belong. Their contribution, in accord 
with their position and their means, to the common defense against 
© attack from outside the community is the surest guaranty of their 
T independence and their moral equality within the community. 

» For in isolation the strong can rarely, and the weak can never, 
long enjoy independence. Even Switzerland has been in mortal 
peril during this war, though by position and a long, unique tra- 
dition it is the most genuinely neutral state in the world, If 
Switzerland is an exception, there are no others—certainly not 
Fire or Sweden—to the rule that the security of a small state ts 
in the combined security of its neighborhood. There is no doubt 
that Norway, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the American repub- 
lics need to do what-the most powerful states in their region of 
the earth need to do: to orient their military policy outward from 
the frontiers of the Atlantic Community, and not inwardly and 
within it. 

The rule of reason that war is outlawed within the Atlantic 
Community is not a pious platitude. It is a most practical premise 
Of policy, Had we known it and accepted it at the time of the 
Washington Conference in 1922, we should have been interested 
in seeing that Britain and France were strong enough, not in see- 
ing how much we could weaken them. We should have made 
agreements to maintain our navies at an agreed level of power 
within the recognized theaters of possible war. 

Upon this principle all the armaments of the Atlantic nations 
can in the future best be regulated. Instead of imposing a ceiling 
on the armaments of our allies and of ourselves, we shall need to 
éstablish a floor under us all. For each will have his responsibilities 
for the general security, and all of us will be concerned that all are 
capable of discharging them. Be. 

Since our forces, if they are ever used, will inevitably operate as 
a combined force, they cannot be effective in war unless they are 
designed with this end in view. So guaranties will need to be given 
and taken that each nation will maintain its agreed quota, that it 
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will recruit and equip the kind of ts which suits its capacity 
and fits into the general strategic plan 8£ combined security. It will 
be necessary, then, to maintain combined staffs, intelligence sery- 
ices, and military planning boards. 

Tt will also be necessary to make~contractual arrangements for 
the mutual use of sea and air bases, and of many other military 
installations within the whole strategic system. No one nation 
within this region is strategically self-contained. The defense of 
South America, for example, cannot be conducted from continental 
United States; the operation involves French Africa, Brazil, the 
Portuguese and: Spanish islands. The outer defenses of Britain 
and of France are in Norway, in the Netherlands, in Belgium, im 
Spain, Portugal, Italy and North Africa. The whole region is so 
interlocked by the shape of the land and the sea within it that in 
time of war it is bound to be one single theater of combined opera- 
tions. A rational military policy will, therefore, lead all the mem- 
ber states to standardize their equipment so that all their bases and 
installations are fitted for the conduct of combined operations. 

If these principles are acknowledged, the military chieftains, the 
civil governments, and the legislatures will have a basis for cal- 
culating the proper size and cHaracter of their sea, land, and air 
forces. How else could our Navy Department, for example, tell 
the President’ and Congress why they are asking for a particular 
navy bill, rather than for one twice as big or half as big? Nothing 
can be calculated about the United States Navy unless we know 
where the British Navy stands, Nothing can be calculated about 
the size of our army unless we know what armed strength we can 
count on elsewhere. 

A rational military policy for the United States can be founded 
only upon a solid political understanding that war within the 
Atlantic region is unthinkable and that war beyond it, and in 
defense of it, is certain to be a combined operation. 
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CHAPTER VII 


a THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


THE ATLANTIC nations should not have divergent foreign poli- 
cies, since all are involved if any one of them is at war with a 
great power. A house divided against itself cannot stand. For this 
feason they need frequent consultations and must be in continual 
agreement On any measure which might involve them in war. 

Complete uniformity in all their foreign relations is not neces- 
saty or desirable: France, for example, will have European connec- 
tions that Canada, the United States, and Brazil do not haye. But 
cettainly it ought to be the rule that no Atlantic state shall make 
a new major commitment or shall renounce an old one without 
consulting the others. 


1. Organic Consultation 


A settled understanding, or compact of this kind, is in the vital 
interest of all the members of the Atlantic Community. It 1S very 
much our own concern, now that we find ourselves so close to the 
geographical center rather than on the periphery, as we once were, 
of the Western World. To this epoch-making change it is not only 
the United States that must readjust its whole conception of 
foreign policy: the other great powers of the Atlantic World, 
namely Great Britain and France, must also readjust their con- 


ceptions. : ; ‘ 
I am sure that no reader of this book} will think I share the 


view that in two great wars the United States has been pulling 
Only the British and French chestnuts out of the fire. There is, 
nevertheless, pregnant truth in the persistent American feeling 





1 Cf. Chapter V. 
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that twice we have had to help finish @ European war of which the 
beginning was remote and obscure. The transatlantic nations can 
teply that after 1919 we, too, had our chance to prevent the be 
ginning of a great war, but that we refused to take it. Many 
Americans will retort that they were invited by President Wilson 
to underwrite the consequences of a European diplomacy in which 
they did not in fact have an influence commensurate with the re" 
sponsibilities they were’ asked to assume. . . . Our present con- 
cern is with the future, and we can agree, I think, on this: though 
we intended isolation, we were involved in world wars; therefore, 
in the future we shall need to exercise the rights of full consultation 
in all decisions that can lead to war. It follows that as the United 
States alters its isolationism, Great Britain and France will need 
to modify their habits of independent initiative and decision in 
great matters of foreign policy. 

This view*corresponds, I believe, not only to sentiment and 
interest in the United States but also in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. British statesmen’ are aware of it, as 
we know from an address by Lord Halifax to a Canadian audi- 
ence — vs 


I speak frankly as I know you would have me speak. On 
September 3, 1939, the Dominions were faced with a di- 
lemma of which the whole world was aware. Either they 
must confirm-a policy which they had had only partial share 
in framing, or they must stand aside and see the unity of the 
Commonwealth broken, perhaps fatally and forever. It did 
not take them long to choose, and with one exception they 
chose ,war. But the dilemma was there, and having occurred 
twice in twenty-five years, it may occur again. That is the 
point at which equality of function lags behind equality of 
status. The Dominions are free—absolutely free—to choose 
their path; but every time there is a crisis in international 
affairs, they are faced with the same inexorable dilemma, 
from which there is no escape. 


The United States has twice been faced with an inexorable 
dilemma of a similar kind—to reinforce Great Britain and France 
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in a war which originated in Europe or to stand aside and see the 
historic defenses of the Western Hemisphere broken, perhaps 
fatally and forever. Moreover, the Latin-American republics have 
also been faced: with this dilemma, and the event has shown how 
teat a strain it places upon the solidarity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It must also be said, and faithfully taken to heart by 
Americans, that ever since 192% when the United States insisted 
upon the rupture of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, Great Britain 
has been confronted with another such inexorable dilemma in the 


Far East. 


Though it is a delicate matter for an American to discuss. it is 
apparent that the dilemma defined by Lord Halifax cannot be re- 
solved within-the British Commonwealth alone. The United 


= States, the other American republics, France, the Low Countries, 


Notway, and others as well, cannot be left out in framing the 
policies which Great Britain and the Dominions adopt. It is not 
likely, moreover, that the Dominions will ever again feel that they 
can afford to follow a British Commonwealth policy, of which the 
issue might be war, without the full agreement of the United 
States, 

There is no alternative, so it seems to me, to the conclusion 
that the nations of the Atlantic Community will have to stipulate 
with one another that they will pursue a common foreign policy 
in their relations with the non-Atlantic World. Such a common 
policy will require what Mr. George Catlin has called “organic 
consultation”: that is to say, something more elastic than a formal 
treaty of alliance, and something much less than political federa- 
tion—a network of agreements and understandings that, as a 
matter of right, there will be a habitual exchange of information 
and views in the ordinary routine of the foreign offices, the war 
offices, and the departments and agencies which regulate interna- 
tional commerce. 


2. The Atlantic Charter: Its Domicile 


Our relations with the British nations, with France, with West- 
ern Europe, and with the other American republics, have become 
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different in kind from our relations with the other great states 
beyond: Within the Atlantic Community the word “foreign” has — 
to be radically qualified when we speak of foreign policy. For a” 
truly foreign policy is one in which if diplomacy fails there may ~ 
be a resort to force. But in their dealings with one another the ~ 
Atlantic States can never resort to force. 

The Atlantic nations remain separate sovereign states but they 
form a living community. 

In respect to one another the principal Atlantic powers have 
long had settled frontiers. There are territorial disputes in South '* 
America, in Northern Ireland, and in North Africa. They trouble © 
the peace. But they are not likely to engender great international 
wats. Among the leading military powers of the community there ~ 
are no disputed territories about which they could conceive of — 
going to war. Now in spite of all that has been written about trade 
tivalry and ideology as the cause of war, disputed land, especially 
if it is national territory, is much the most dangerous cause of 
war. In no other part of the world is there so settled a condition — 
as within the Atlantic Community. 

‘The Atlantic Community isan oceanic system: indeed, some — 
might prefer to call it the Oceanic Community. The chief military 
powers within it are separated by water. In respect to one another 


dinavian, the Channel separates Britain from France and the Low 


Europe, from Africa, from South America, and from Australasia. 
This means that the community cannot be held together by mili- 
tary compulsion. It cannot be one military empire ruled from one 
capital. It can be only a concert of free nations held together by 
a realization of their common interests and acting together by 
consent, This has been their individual weakness in dealing with 
Germany and Japan. The Atlantic nations have been free to go 
their separate ways until each in turn was threatened with de- 
struction. But this freedom is their moral passport among the 
peoples of the earth, the guaranty that they will not unite for 
aggression and domination, They can unite only in self-defense. 

The United Kingdom and France must stand together. But 
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neither can compel the other to stand with it Neither can occupy 
‘and dominate the other. Yet each must defend the other. Unless 
vhowever, each has the authentic will, authentically given because 
) itis voluntarily given, their alliance will be perfunctory and un- 
dependable. So it is between the United States and the British 
fations. They must collaborate and they cannot be dragooned. So 
too with South America. The United States could not, even if it 
) were so stupid as to wish it, occupy Brazil and the Argentine in 
» order to compel them to act with the United States. Though the 
» combined defense of North and South America is imperative, it 
© can be achieved only by agreement. There is no way to compel 
agreement. It can be had only by the inducement of reciprocal 

| Advantage and the growth of a common loyalty. 

Thus it is that in the Atlantic World the facts of international 
life conform with the spirit of the Atlantic Charter. Elsewhere 
non-aggression and non-interference may still represent an aspira- 
tion; a great number of new small states, none as yet well estab- 
lished and most of them with disputed frontiers, are appearing. 
The spitit of the Charter is a novelty in Eastern Europe, in Africa, 
the Middle East, and in ‘Southern and Southeastern Asia. Here it 
will not always be easy to carry out the letter or the whole spirit 
of the Atlantic Charter: But in the Atlantic World the ideas of 
the Charter are familiar. Even though they are not completely 
fealized, they do reflect what has now come to be in the main our 
real intent and the actual performance. So when the President and 
the Prime Minister gave name to the Charter which they pro- 
Claimed from the deck of a battleship off Newfoundland, they 
were, whether or not this was their intention, also describing its 
local habitation. : 


3. The Good Neighbor Principle 


The Atlantic or oceanic region is that part of the world where 
the rights of smail states—small as measured by power—ate most 
secure. As 4 matter of fact; most of the well-established small states 
actually are in that region. In addition to the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, which are great military. powers, the 
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Atlantic Community includes the following states: Argenti 
spite of her dissent), Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, G 

» Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Ri 
lic, Ecuador, Eire, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Liber 
Luxembourg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragu 
Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Commonwealth of the Philip? 
pines, Portugal, Salvador, Union of South Africa, Spain, Uruguay 
Venezuela. 

_ We should also include Sweden (now a neutral), Italy (a 
ex-enemy), Greece (a recognized maritime state), and Switzer 
land (traditionally neutral), all of them vitally bound up with 
Atlantic Community. : 3 

There are of course other small, yet important, states not within 
the Atlantic system of security. There are, for example, Czecho-~ 
slovakia, Poland, Finland, Romania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gaty, and Austria. The vital strategic connections of these states 
are not with the Atlantic sea powers but with the land power of 
Russia. ; 

In considering the future, we must recognize that the inde- 
pendence of the small states of North and South America has 
long résted on a quite different foundation from that which in the 
past preserved small states in Europe. In the New World there 
has been developed a relation between the great powers and the — 
small nations which is happily and accurately named the Good 
Neighbor Policy. In Europe until the outbreak of this war, om 3 
the other hand, small nations staked their independence upon the — 
maintenance of a delicately poised balance of power among the — 
great states. 

The foreign policy of Poland or Finland, for example, was not 
one of neutrality as Americans understand it. They hoped to sur- 
vive by leaning on Germany against Russia and upon Russia — 
against Germany. Disliking and fearing both their great neigh- 
bors, they sought to stand between them, aligning themselves defi- 
nitely and finally with neither. They might have succeeded if, as 
was the case in the nineteenth century, a very great power outside — 
of Europe, namely Great Britain, had been able to maintain the 
balance of power among the strong states of the Continent. But 
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"once Great Britain ceased to be strong enough to do this, the small 
T hations of Europe were doomed to disaster if they continued to 
tely upon the balance of. power. Their only hope of security lay 
in ceasing to play one power off against another and in aligning, 
themselves definitely and conclusively with a neighboring great 
wer. 

Theoretically that power might have been Germany. But it 
could not be Germany because the indubitable object of the rulers 
of Germany was a European despotism—or as Hitler called it @ 
New Order—in which the Germans were the master race and the 
small nations were German colonies. Therefore, the only course 
for the small nations of Western Europe would have been to align 
themselves with Great Britain and France, and for the small 

) nations of Eastern Europe to align themselves with Russia. The 
proof that this was their right course is that only as the allies of 
Great Britain and of Russia in this war can they be liberated and 
have their independence restored. 

In regard to Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, 
and Denmark, the demonstration is so conclusive that there is 
ooo intention on their part to return to “neutrality” and 
to depend upon a balance of power. Their intention, fixed by the 
lesson of the war, is to pursue instead the Good Neighbor Policy 
with Great Britain and France—that is if Britain and France are 
willing to adopt it themselves. ees 

In Eastern Europe the psychological difficulties of such an alter- 
ation of policy are obviously much greater. But nothing is more 
cettain in human affairs than that the small states of Eastern 
Europe cannot recover their independence and maintain it after 
this war by the wholly obsolete policy of trying to rely upon the 
balance of power. The Czechs have recognized this in their treaty 
with the Soviet Union. The Bulgars, by refusing to declare war 
against Russia, have shown that they are certain in the end to 
recognize it. Inordinately difficult though it now seems that the 
Finns and the Poles should also recognize it, the fact is that their 


independence cannot rest upon the military support of Britain and 


the United States. Their independence can rest only on a Good 
Neighbor policy in which they, for the sake of independence, and 
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Russia, for the sake of her own security and the peace of th 
world, come to terms. : $ 

~The Good Neighbor principle has now been applied lon; 
-cnough in the Western Hemisphere to enable us to see what con- 
cretely it means. It is, as the name indicates, a policy of nor 
aggression, co-operation, and good will. But it 1s not, as th 
might suggest, a sentimental and verbal policy. However little t 
realities which underly it are avowed, they exist and are co 
trolling. 

The Good Neighbor relationship is one in which small stal 
and a great one in the same area of strategic security become allies 
in peace and in war. The great state provides protection which— 
the technology of modern war being what it is—no small state 
can provide for itself. The small state reciprocates: it provid i 
strategic facilities needed for the common defense, and it uses i 
Own sovereign powers to protect its great neighbor against i 
filtration, intrigue, and espionage. Insofar as the small state mak 

_ this critical contribution to the security of the neighborhood, 
independence ‘is of vital interest to its great neighbor. The stronge 
the small state becomes, the more vigorous its national life, th 
better neighbor it is. For a small state which jealously guards its” 
ee against aggression from an enemy. of the neighbor 
hood is in¢omparably more useful than it would be if it were 

occupied and ruled by its great neighbor. ; 
So when we say that we are the champions of the’rights of 
small nations, we must particularize. We must add that they can — 
now assure their rights only by a general acceptance of the duties 
of the Good Neighbor Policy. We must not, as many do, identify 
the rights of small nations with their right to have an “inde- 
pendent” foreign policy, that is to say one which manipulates the — 
balance of power among great states. A policy of that kind may. 
have been feasible in the confines of the little Europe of the — 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Yet we must remember that » 
even then it ended in the partition of Poland. In this century 
small states are much too small in relation to the big ones to pursue — 
any policy but that of the Good Neighbor. = 
This policy has beeri discovered and has been proved—though, 
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Nikis far from perfected—in the New World, and American’s may 
advance it as a constructive contribution to the peace and liberties 
of mankind. We have been able to make this. contribution because 
in the Westetn Hemisphere for more than a century there has 

| been no such thing as a balance of power. That might, according 
0 Buropean experience, have meant the creation of an American 
empire. It has, imstead, led to a radical innovation in human 

Waffairs, and to the only true substitute for empire, which we call 
the Good Neighbor Policy. 


4. The International Exchange Economy 


The Atlantic Community contains about 522 million people 
Porganized in about 42 sovereign states. The Soviet Union has 193 
| million in one sovereign state. Thus we see how diffused is oliti- 

tal authority within the Atlantic Community. As compare with 

the Soviet Union alone, the Atlantic Community is a very loose 
"constellation. It consists of a large number of independent states. 
Because they~are so many independent countries, none of the 
Atlantic nations, excepting only in some measure the United 
W States, is even remotely self-sufficient. The consequence of so 
) much political independence is a very high degree of economic 
dependence upon foreign trade. ; : 

\The Atlantic region is the historic center of the international 
exchange economy. The bulk of the shipping of the world, the 
international commodity and money markets, and the colonial de- 
velopment of the world, have been managed by the Atlantic na- 
tions. Their dependence upon international commerce has stamped 
4 special character upon their internal economies; this condition 
has promoted private trading and, therefore, private enterprise. 

Tt may well be that after this war government regulation will be 
fuch more extensive. THat is a question which lies outside the 
scope of this inquiry. Here we are concerned with American 
security and world peace, not with the social reconstruction which 
Will be based upon security and peace. But it is relevant to our 
inquiry to note that even if the Western nations should abandon 
laissez-faire and manage their economics, the fact that there are 
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so many of them would mean that each must manage its : 

in such a way as to maintain a high degree of initiative, ind 

ity, and flexibility in: its economic life. A fully regimented and 
planned economy is feasible only where one central authority” 
Sovereign over an area which is for all practical purposes 1 
nomically self-contained. 

For all these reasons, the Atlantic region will, despite all” 
changes in social organization, retain the essential political char 
acter which fits its way of life. With minor deviations the natio 
will adhere to their historic tradition: that the state exists for man 
and not man for the state; that the state is under the law, nol 
above it; and that the individual person has inalienable rights. No 

- social regulation which violates these principles will long be é 
dured in the Atlantic World. 


5. The Shape of Things to Come 


The national differences within the Atlantic region are varia 
tions within the same cultural tradition. For the Atlantic Com- 
munity is the extension of Western or Latin Christendom fro 
the Western Mediterranean into the whole basin of the Atlanti 
Ocean. Its frontiers, which are a fluctuating and disputed border- 
land in Germany and Central Europe, still follow roughly the” 
frontiers of the western part of the Roman Empire. Beyond the 
Atlantic Community lies a world which is still the heir of Byzan-— 
tium. Beyond them both lie the Moslem, the Hindu, and the 
Chinese communities. 4 

The problem of world order is, I believe, insoluble if we seek — 
to constitute the order out of the sixty or more individual nations. — 
It is soluble, I am contending, if the world order is composed of 
the great regional constellations of states which are the heme- 
Jands, not of one nation alone but of the historic civilized com: 
munities. This is the shape of things to come. If we see this truth — 
clearly enough, and are faithful to the promise which it contains, 
we shall create the security which is our national war aim, and 
the lasting peace which is the war aim of all civilized men. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


BEYOND THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 





OTHER REGIONAL COMBINATIONS are forming in the world, the 
Most important being that of which the Soviet Union is the nu- 
(leus. The relations of the Atlantic Community with this system, 
Which I shall call the Russian Orbit, will decide the outcome of 
© the war both in Europe and in Asia, and the settlement for as much 
MW of the future as we can now foresee. The boundaries of the Rus- 
Msian Orbit are not clearly defined. But it certainly extends from 
P Prague to Vladivostok, from Eastern Europe to the shores of 
)Fastern Asia, ’and its heart is the Soviet Union. 






















} 1. The Russian Orbit 
ii During this century Russia has fought two wars against Ger- 
ji) Many. These wars have convinced the Russians, and that is what 
“counts in this matter, that the Western nations are unable to en- 
force peace east of the Rhine and to prevent a German invasion of 
Eastern Europe and of Russia. Therefore, the Russians are bound 
to consider the region eastward from Getmany as a separate 
Strategic system of security. 
nee In 1914-1917 all of Centra 
in, Kans was overrun by Germany; 
dismembered. Again in 1938, b 
slovakia, Germany proved that the i L 
tect this Eastern region. In 1941, for the second time in twenty- 
five years, Russia was invaded by Germany. Now no matter how 
high we rate the help that Britain and America have given Russia, 
y the plain fact is that the expulsion of the German armies from 
Russian soil, and from Polish, Czechoslovak, Romanian, Finnish, 
| and Bulgarian soil as well, depends preponderantly upon the Red 
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Western powers cannot pro- 
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Army and the exertions of the Russian people. It is, therefo 
clear that Russia exists in and depends upon a region of strat 
security separate from the Atlantic powers: 

This does not mean that the Atlantic and the Russian regi 
are not interdependent. They are. It is evident that Russia al 
could not have defeated Germany, and certainly not Japan as w 
It is equally evident that if the Western nations had not be 
allied with Russia, ‘they could not hope for a decision against bo 
Germany and Japan. Upon these conditions: rests the Weste 
alliance with the Soviet Union. We all have the same enemies and 
without mutual aid none of us could defeat these enemies. 

‘Our primary war aims are, therefore, the same, The conclusit 
defeat of Germany and Japan will make Russia invulnerable for 
as tong a time as can be foreseen. The primary Russian war aim, 
must be, in its simplest terms, not to lose the security which 
victory will have given her. This also is our first war aim. The 
conclusive defeat of Japan will make the United States and 
whole Atlantic Community invulnerably secure in the Pacific; the 
conclusive defeat of Germany will make Western Europe and the 
Americas secure. ; 

Quite evidently, the crucial question of how long and how con- 
fident can be the peace after this war will be determined by the 
maintenance of the substance of the alliance between the Russia 1 
Orbit and the Atlantic Community, Whether there is to be a third 
World War in the twentieth century depends upon whether the 
Russians come to rest within their orbit, the Atlantic States in 
theirs, and whether they then concert their policies towards Ger- 
many and Japan,-We shall, therefore, return to the crucial ques- 
tion of our relations with the Soviet Union when we have dis 
cussed the settlements with Germany and Japan. : 

I do not say that such a concert of power. with the Russian 
Orbit is a world order of peace. But I do contend that such a © 
concert must be achieved in order to found a world order. The 
concert, as we shall see, is absolutely indispensable to any lasting” 
‘settlement with Germany and with Japan. ; 


*Sce Chapter XI 
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It is also necessary if there is to be any prospect of order and 
good relations with the emergent peoples of Asia and Africa. 


e 


2. The Chinese Orbit 







China has two great neighbors. They are Japan and Russia. 

When we put away the maps of the age of sailing vessels and use 

@ globe for our geography, we realize that to the heart of China 

the direct routes from the United States by air are over Russian 

ferfitory, and that even by sea they pass through Russian and 

; oe waters. Russia, and also Japan, are between America and 

ina. 

) The course of this war has indicated how this bears upon 

it China’s position in the world. Japan was able to cut China’s sea 

®) connection with the United States. Yet with little help from us 

ithe deep interior of China has long resisted Japanese conquest. 

if Owen Lattimore, who is a tried and true friend of China, is 

fight in thinking that the center of the China of the future will 

Nhe not along the coast and the Yangtze River but in the deep 

Uwestern hinterland, that the industrialization of China “will be 

firmly built in the heart of the country,” and that “from there it 

will expand back to the’ coast,”.. then when China is freed of the ‘ 

| Japanese menace, she will also be strategically independent of us. 

When Japan has been defeated, China will necessarily look 

! for her primary peace and security not across the Pacific to us, 

| but backwards, so to speak, across the Eurasian land mass. China 

and Soviet Russia have an immense land.frontier which runs for 

four thousand miles from the Pacific to the Pamirs in the very 

| heart of Asia. Surely, Lattimore is right when he says that “the 
things that will happen along that land frontier, far beyond the 

lw feach of any American gunboat or battleship, or airplane carrier 

wi) Orair base . . . are of greater significance than anything that will « 

| happen in the Pacific Ocean.” SH By 

Another regional system will form around China. That it will 

in time encompass not only the Chinese dependencies in the north 
but also the whole or the greater part of the mainland of South- 

[ east Asia is probable. We cannot know how soon this will take 
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place because we cannot know how soon China, freed of th 
menace of Japan and of the tutelage of the Western powers, will 
achieve her internal political unity and her industrial develo 
ment. When she does achieve them, China will be a great po 
capable of organizing her own regional security among the smaller 
states of Indo-China, Burma, Thailand, and Malaya. China and the 
Soviet Union will have to come to terms along their great Asiati 
frontier. The rise of China will also precipitate great questions for 
the British Commonwealth and Empire, and indeed also for the 
other Atlantic powers, including the United States. But these ques- 
tions are not yet clearly posed, and though they can be foreseen 
dimly, they cannot yet be answered and settled. y 


3. Emergent Asia 





It is equally evident that the future will bring momentous de 
velopments among the peoples of India and in the Moslem socie- 
ties. We cannot see that future at all clearly. We might wish w 
could, But in truth we cannot in our own time settle everythin, 
for all time. All we can hope to do is to stabilize and organize as 


much of the world as is ready for it, and thereby make it easier for 
our children and our grandchildren to deal with their problems. 
We must take it as decided that the tutelage of the Western 
empires in Asia is cofning to its predestined end. We cannot doubt 
that the thousand million people of China, India, and of Islam 
will achieve an importance and a power they have not hitherto had 
in the modern world, But as the Western empires recede and be- 
fore the newly independent states are well established, the peoples — 
of Asia will almost certainly pass through a long interregnum. It — 
will be a time of troubles. Only by a miracle can effective civil 
authority be established throughout Eastern and Southern Asia 
without prolonged and complicated civil and international sttife. 
The history of the Western World as a whole, and of each na- © 
tion which has formed within it, teaches us what to expect. Pos-— 
sibly, but not probably, the peoples of Asia may learn so much — 
from our long and hard history that their own will be easier. The. 
Western nations have had to win, earn, and pay for independence, ; 
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unity, self-government, and position in the world, by labor and 
hard experience, and with blood. 

> But of one thing we may be certain. It is that since the tutelage 
of the Western powers is ending, their influence even in guiding, 
fuch less in controlling, the evolution of Asia will become in- 

" creasingly remote and indirect. Yet they must take what measures 
they can to prevent the emergence of Asia from disrupting the 
peace of the world. It will disrupt the peace of the world if the 
Soviet Union and the Atlantic nations become rivals and potential 
enemies in respect to China, India, and the Middle. East. The 
emetgence of Asia can also disrupt the peace of the world if the 
members of the Atlantic Community act separately. What France, 
or Great Britain, or the Netherlands, or Australia, does in respect 
to China, the Middle East, India, Burma, Malaya, and the East 
Indies can lead to consequences among the great masses of Asia 
that none of them, acting individually, might finally be able to 
deal with. Therefore, they cannot afford to adopt policies which 
will hot surely command the support of the nations whose interests 
May also be involved. This means that colonial policy can no 
longer be the sole prerogative of the imperial state, and will have 
to be set by consultation and agreement. 
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PART THREE 


The Settlement with the Enemy 





CHAPTER IX 


SETTLEMENT WITH JAPAN 


IF A READER asks why a book on war aims has had so much to 
say about the Allied world, and nothing as yet about the settlement 
; with our present enemies, my answer is that nothing can in fact 
uN i be decided about Germany and Japan until we have made up our 
minds about what we can and should do with.the alliance of the 
United Nations in the post-war period. 
I am assuming that no responsible person wishes to dissolve it. 
Yét it is evident that when the fighting comes to an end the im- 
{ provised war alliance will have to be transformed if it is to be — 
‘ stabilized. So I have suggested that the next phase in the develop- 
ment of what I have called elsewhere the nuclear alliance of 
Britain, Russia, China, and the United States, is the formation 
of regional systems: the Atlantic Community, the Russian Osbit, 
: the Chinese Orbit, and later, in a form which I am unable to fore- 
see, Indian and Moslem Communities. In these transformations 
the wartime alliance of the big powers would be broadened and, 
1 believe, stabilized. 

Unless the alliance is victorious, we can, of course, impose no 
terms on our present enemies. Nor can we settle with them pet- 
manently until we know whether the Atlantic Community will 
hold together and what will be its relations with the Russian 
Orbit and with the Chinese. The settlement with the vanquished 
will depend upon the organization of the victors; the conditions 
they can impose must be determined by the test of how long they jj, 
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hem. What kind of place can be made for Japan and. 
id offered to their people is a question that can be 
only if there is prior agreement on how the post-war 
is to be organized. : 


1. The Cairo Terms 


he Cairo Declaration commits the United States, China, and 

Britain to definite terms which fix new boundaries for 
aan. She is to be compelled to return to China all Chinese terri- 
including Manchuria. She is to be ousted from Korea, which 
due course” is to become free and independent. China is to 

over the island of Formosa, which Japan conquered in 1895, 
‘also the Pescadores. These provisions achieve the ideal objec- 
of American policy in the Orient, set nearly fifty years ago, 

} re-establish the territorial integrity of China as it was before 

€ first war waged against her by Japan. 
apan is also to be ‘stripped of all the islands in the Pacific” 
ch she occupied during the First World War. These are the 
olines, Marshalls, and Marianas, which Japan was allowed to 

fain in the Versailles settlement of r919, nominally under man- 
ite from the League of Nations. 

Japan will also be ousted from all the territory she has dominated 
ecupied since the summer of 1940. This means Indo-China, 
land, Burma, and Malaya in Southeast Asia; the Philippines, 

@ Netherlands Indies, and all the islands of the South Pacific. 

Taken as a whole these terms mean that Japan is to be expelled 

itom the Asiatic mainland and is to lose her sea power in the 
cific, Japan becomes once more an island nation. She is to be 
island nation near a continent where she has no foothold, and 
an ocean’ which others command. _ ; 

Thete would be no point in imposing these terms now if we : 

id not incorporate them in a settlement which would last. It must 
in-as a settlement which Japan cannot undo; it must become a 


settlement which the Japanese nation will in the end accept. 
This is the general aim of any lasting settlement of a wap 
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of aggression: to extinguish the war party and to protect the 
peace party by making the defeat irrevocable and the. peace 
acceptable. 


For Japan the defeat is irrevocable if she cannot return to the — 
‘mainland of Asia from which she is to be expelled, if she cannot | 
recover command of any part of the Pacific Ocean, Within her 
own islands, having no military control over, but only commer ~ 
cial access to, the resources and man power of Asia or of the 
Pacific, Japan cannot restore her military power. Her three nearest : 
8teat neighbors—the Soviet Union, America supported by Great ” 
Britain, and China as she achieves her development—will be in- 
dubitably stronger. 3 

Once Japan is ousted from the mainland, she cannot return 
without the consent of Russia and China. Once she is ousted from 
the islands of the Pacific, she cannot return to them if the United 
States is determined to prevent her. Therefore, the terms defined — 
in the Cairo Declaration will last if Russia, China, and the United 
States stand firmly upon them. J 

In order to be clear about the implications of the Japanese set- 
tlement, we must then fix our attention on the worst possible 
eventualities which might arise. When we do this, we see that 
Japan can escape from the settlement by breaking up. the concert 
of power among China, Russia, and the United States. If these 
three powers have a serious quarrel, Japan will have the oppor- 
tunity, and with the opportunity the incentive, to try again. 

For if there is a serious quarrel among these three powers, 
some, and mote likely all of them, are certain to make a bid for 
Japanese support. Japan alone could never fight her way back onto 
the Asiatic mainland. But Japan, allied with the Soviet Union 
against China, or with China against the Soviet Union, could be 
invited back. She could be assisted to recover her military strength, 
enabled to recover it because she would hold the balance of powet 
among the disunited ‘Allies. 

The settlement with Japan is a three-legged stool which cannot 
stand if any one of the three powers alters its policy in respect 
to Japan. Is any one of them likely to alter its policy? All we can 
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"say is that the powers would be sacrificing their vital interests to 
some lesser interest if they altered it. The ejection of Japan from 
the Asiatic mainland will liberate China. It will give Russia in 

VSiberia a security which she has never before enjoyed. It will give 
the United States immunity to the challenge of hostile sea power, 

Din the whole Pacific. No conflict of vital interest exists. The 

United States can have no territorial claims in Asia, and no pos- 

sible interest in blocking the free access of China and Russia to 

the sea. China and Russia, on the other hand, are vast continental 

"states, and they cannot, without risking too much to gain nothing, 

) ehiettain the ambition to become amphibious powers in order to 

© challénge the command of the ocean. Russia and China are ele- 
phants. We are a whale. Fach can rest in its own element. There 
is No reason why they should fight. 

__ Serious conflict among the three nations can arise on the long 
borderland between China and Russia, or in liberated Korea, 
which will be a tender spot because it is a weak spot. Between 
China proper-and the Soviet Union the boundaries are not clearly 


© fixed or well settled. For where Russia and China meet in Asia, 
they exercise varying degrees 


both are empires in the sense that y ¢ 
of authority over many diverse peoples. We do not think of China 
Ot of Russia as an empire, but, as Carl Becker says in his How 
New Will the Better World Be?: “1 suppose that if Siberia, with 
its eight or ten millions of non-Russian inhabitants . + + were an 
island or group of islands separated from Russia...” of “if 
Mongolia, Manchuria, Tibet and Sinkiang were scattered about 
in the Indian Ocean,” we should have no difficulty in recognizing 

that there is a Russian or a Chinese empire in the same sense thate 
there is a British or a French. Between the national state of China 
and the Soviet Union, there lie Manchuria, Jehol, Sinkiang, the 
Mongolian People’s Republic and the Tannu Tuva People's Re- 
public. There is, moreover, Korea, which is placed in relation to 
China, Russia, and Japan much as Belgium is to Britain, France; 

and Germany. Re : 

It would be idle to pretend that no trouble is likely to arise upon 

a borderland of this unsettled character. The question wall he 

whether the vital interest of all these powers will override their 
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inevitable local disputes’ The best insurance we can have is to be. 
fully aware that a critical dispute in the Asiatic borderland could 
rupture the settlement with Japan and precipitate a great wat. 





! 2. The Reform of Japan 


. Our own freatest interest is to preserve the strategic settlement. 
Therefore, in the political treatment of the Japanese nation we 
should all of us, Russia, Britain, America, seek to follow the 
leadetship of China. This is the best way to avert the great peril 
of Japan’s becoming, in the eyes of the whole Oriental world, an 
Oriental people persecuted by Westerners. 
We shall have to assume that the Chinese are better judges than 
we can hope to be as to where the line is to be drawn between 
justice that Asia will regard as justice and vengeance that Asia 
will resent as the White Man’s domination. The Chinese should 
% be the judges of Allied policy towards the Emperor, they should 
be the judges of the length and character of the occupation of 
' Japan, and they should be the principals in carrying out what is 
decided. If China herself is divided or irresolute, we must stand 
by until her course is certain. The American objective will have 
been attained if Japan is incapable of recovering the military force 
to strike again. The reform and reconstruction of Japan are beyond 
our’ken, and we shall be wise to solidify our relations with China 
by being in these matters her second. 
That the reforms will go deep, that they will revolutionize the 
’ social and cultural order of Japanese feudalism and imperialism, 
we must hope. We must stand ready to give those who come after 
the war lords a chance to succeed: by giving the Japanese people 
a sufficient, though no doubt for some time to come a carefully 
f controlled, access to markets and raw material. The Japanese must 
$ _be able to earn a decent living peaceably.1 












. 
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1 Never again should we become confused by the propaganda of aggression, 3 
that Japan must expand by conquest because she is a “h not” nation. The ; 
Japanese, says Lattimore, “never were nearly as much a “have-not” nation as 
a peaceful and orderly country like Sweden today. The Japanese were a 
*have-not’ nation only in one sense: that they could not, out of the resources 
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But we cannot manage a Japanese revolution. The utmost we 
can do is to make the revolution certain by making the defeat 
irrevocable, 


of their own country, build up and maintain a navy and army and air force 
of a size that could be used only for aggressive purposes. They were a ‘have- 
hot’ nation because they demanded the right to get from other countries the 
faw materials to set going their own aggression against those very coun- 
Bes, a... 

‘In Japan, just as in Germany, the springs of aggression-were not within 
the race, but within the social order. The Japanese have strong survivals of a 
feudal system of codified inequalities between social classes. The privileged 
people who benefited by the system refused to abolish it, because of the incon- 
Venience it would have caused them. As an alternative, they launched into | 
aggression in order to force other people to pay the price of keeping up the 
expensive and inefficient social system within Japan.” (Owen Lattimore.) 
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CHAPTER X 


SETTLEMENT WITH GERMANY 


As wit Japan so with Germany. The Allies cannot find any 
solution until they have first stabilized their own relations. The 
German settlement will be as durable as the connections between _ ~ 
the Atlantic Community and the Russian Orbit. 

* We ought to have learned something from our first failure to 
settle with Germany, and the symbols of that failure are Ver ~ 
sailles, Munich, and the Hitler-Stalin Pact of August 1939. Under 
the Versailles Treaty Getmany was disarmed. But the enforcement 
of the disarmament was left to France alone. East of Germany 
there was a congeries of small and discordant states committed to 
a dual task which was entirely beyond their powers. They were ~ 
expected to police Germany. They were also expected to — 
tine Russia. By occupying the Rhineland in 1936 Hitler drove-a 
wedge between France and her small eastern allies. At Munich 
he made the small allies helpless, and isolated them, as well as 
France and Britain, from Russia. Then in the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
of 1939 he obtained a free hand for the assault on the west. 

Germany proved her ability to rearm in spite of the terms of 
the Versailles Treaty; the primary reason she could do so was be- 
cause the nations in Europe were suspicious and disunited. 


1. Many Questions with One Answer 


It is generally agreed this time that Germany must be thor- 
oughly disarmed: the question is who will stand guard, and for 
how long? Some argue that Germany should lose territory to 
Poland; but if so, the question is how will Poland defend this 
territory? Some say that the left bank of the Rhine should be de- 
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tached from the Reich; then the question is how will France 
hold it? 

Othets protest that there should be no annexation of any terri- 
tory held by Germany before the appearance of Hitler: the ques- 
tion is how the Polish Corridor, the Sudetenland, Austria, the 
Saar, and Alsace-Lorraine are to be defended more surely after this 
wat than they were defended before this war? Still others demand 
that Germany be broken up forcibly into two or more Germanies? 
the question immediately arises of how they are to be prevented 
from reuniting? Others suggest that while Germany cannot be 
broken up forcibly, inducements should be offered to parts of Ger- 
many to secede and form separate states: the qusetion is who can 
safely offer the sufficient inducements? Could France, could Po- 
land, could Austria? 

It is believed that for a long time to come the foreign commerce 
and the industrial development of Germany must be subjected to 
a fegime of international control: the question again is who in 
fact will administer this control and for how long? It is also said 
that the Fourth Principle of the Atlantic Charter requires that 
Germany, though disarmed, be given at once “access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and the raw materials of the world”: the ques- 

"tion is how the liberated countries of Europe, which have been 
tavished and their population decimated, are to réstore their eco- 
flomic independence if they have to compete with the superior 
Getman economy, intact except for physical damage which can 
soon be repaired? 

It is said that there are good Germans and bad Germans. Some 
atgue from this truism that we must support the German demo- 
ctats, while others point to the record and argue that the German 
democrats have always followed the German militarists: the ques- 
tion is can we support the German democrats against the mili- 
tarists, who will certainly wish to overthrow the democrats as they 
did the Weimar Republic; or, if the pessimists happen to be right, 
Can we prevent the democrats from following the militarists? 

To all these questions there is no answer unless we can say with 
assurance that the nations surrounding Germany will be solidly 
Organized, each nation being definitely committed in its own stra- 
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tegical system of security to carrying out the German settlement. 
In every one of the plans we have mentioned, this is the implied 
and the indispensable major premise. : : 

If Germany can detach any of her neighbors, and draw it into 
a German orbit, not one of the plans, be it hard or soft, can be — 
made to work. Any plan for disarmament, annexations, dismem- 
berment, any plan for internal policing or external international 
Ryo control, or for keeping intact a democratic Germany with equal 
fend economic opportunity, would be frustrated if Germany were able 
4 to detach, let us say, France from the Atlantic Community or 
es 3) Poland from the Russian Orbit. If any important neighbor of 
i Germany turned away from the existing alliance to become the 
ally of Germany, it would begin the fateful disruption of all 
control over Germany. This would mean the overthrow within ~ 
Germany of all Germans who accepted the peace settlement. The = 
war party would come out from underground to lead the Germans 
once more. 

The paramount question, therefore, concerns the durability of 
the strategical and political framework within which the settle- 
ment with Germany is made. 





2. The Crisis of the German Settlement 


This is so much the most important question that if it is an- 
swered wisely, we shall not find it necessary to answer many of 
the other dependent questions. The disarmament of Germany, for 
example, if she surrenders unconditionally, would not be diffiault: 
it was done partially in 1918 and it can be done thoroughly this 
time. The difficulty is to keep Germany disarmed: It is difficult to 
do that because after fifteen years or so have elapsed, the memory 
of this war will be dim in many countries and a new generation 
will be on the scene which looks forward, not backward. “ 

How can Gerinany be kept disarmed? We cannot answer this 
question, I believe, until we have made up our minds how long 
she must be specially disarmed. There is no use in our imagining 
that any special regime can be made to last forever. No plan can 
be workable if it is supposed to last forever. It will be discredited 
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) from the beginning because it will seem foolish, and’ will be aban- 
Woned sooner than would be a more definite and limited plan, 
7 My view is that the crisis will come approximately fifteen years 
) alter the armistice.t If the armistice is made in 1945, then about 
1960 Germany will turn either to preparing a new war or to real 
Ppeace. By that date the new generation of Germans, men now 
Pander thirty, will have ‘become the active leaders in German 
Pyatfairs; the survivors of the present ruling class, of which there 
) will be many, will be in their declining years. The crisis will turn 
on whether the new generation breaks with the old men of the 
) Wat patty, or follows them, as the Nazis have followed the old 
) pan-Germans. Around about 1960, the Germans will either accept 
the settlement, and the war party will die out; or they will revolt 
apainst the settlement, and the war party will be reborn. 

Fifteen years hence, therefore, the wartime alliance—trans- 
formed but consolidated—must be intact or the war party will 
‘beable to prove to the new generation that another attempt, with- 

out Hitler’s mistakes, is a glorious opportunity. Fifteen years hence, 
also, the new geferation must see before it the clear alternative 
of a good life in peace. If at that critical time the Germans are 
unable to rearm and to destroy the political framework of the sét- 
tlement, if the renewal of aggression is plainly impossible and the 
epee of peace is not unprofitable, Germany will almost cer- 
tainly never again be able to set out to conquer the world. : 
For by, 1970 Germany's eastern neighbors in the Russian Orbit 
will surpass her overwhelmingly in population, and Russia par 
ticularly will be no longer inferior in technology. Not only will 
‘| the German population cease to grow but its composition will 


1 There-is good historical evidence for the view that a post-war period lasts 
loo in 1815 France had a revolution in 1830. 


Reconstruction” after our Civil War was finished by 1880, France, defeated in 


about fifteen years. After Water 


1870, was again a great European power by the middle eighties. Hitler came 
T power fifteen years after the armistice of 1918. Russia had recovered from 
defeat, revolution, civil war, and ostracism, and was again recognized as a 
gteat power in the ly thirties. Japan turned against her associates in the 
First World War thirteen years after it ended. Italy broke with her allies about 
psixteen years after the end of the war 
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ae change: there will be a rising proportion of old people to young 

} men of military age. On the other hand, the Soviet Union and, to 

a lesser but still important degree, Poland, Central Europe and 

By the Balkans, will still be growing rapidly, and will have an 

A enormous superiority of men of military age. This great po ula 

tion with its vast natural resources, and now possessed of the 

whole modern te¢hnology, will by 1970 reduce Germany to a 

iY power of relatively second rank. — 
Af The real object of the total disarmament of Germany is, I be- 

lieve, to gain time. We need fifteen years to pass the crisis of the 

ia post-war period, and ten or fifteen years, when the crisis has been 

i successfully passed, for nature to take her course. = 

Until the crisis is passed, a special regime is needed to restore 

the military power of the occupied countries, to consolidate theit 

military systems within the Atlantic Community in the West and 

within the Russian Orbit in the East, to thwart the German wat 

party and hold in power the Germans who can become disposed 

to accept the settlement. Life will be hard in a vanquished Ger- 

many. The prospects of escape, which the ruptere of the frame- — 

work would at once open up, would make the drudgery of recon- — 

struction seem intolerably dreary. As long as the militarists can 

offer an escape from the defeat by a resort to force, a peaceable 

( German democracy will fight a losing and what looks like an 

inglorious and un-German struggle against them: 4 



















‘ 3. Our Primary Aim . 


It will surely be agreed that the permanent defeat of the Ger- — 
man war party is necessary to the peace of the world. Only if that 
is accomplished will Europe and the world be made safe against 
another German war of aggression. Only then can the German — 
democracy have a chance. The settlement must therefore be de- 
signed to defeat the war party. q 

The deep and abiding objective of the German war patty is 
now, and has been for more than a generation, to separate Bastern 
Europe and Russia from Western Europe and the Americas. The ~ 
war patty means to conquer: the fundamental tactic in any policy 
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f conquest is to divide and conquer. Even if we defeat it again 
and once more drive it underground, the war party will not dis- 
Wyappear as Jong as there remains a good gambler’s’ chance that 
"Getmany can sonie day isolate any one of its present enemies, 

and then conquer it or make it a German satellite. 
To isolate its intended victims is the cardinal principle of the 
Wat patty’s strategy and diplomacy. It could be shown, I think— 
Mhough it is outside the scope of this book—that the main reason 
why the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 was unable to make a 
lasting peace, in which the League could have flourished, was that 

it was unable to organize security east of Germany. 
The disunity of Eastern Europe was the opportunity of the 
© Getman, war party: it was the compelling reason. wh they did 
Hot have to accept as final the military defeat of 1918, and the 
)plan of this second German war was laid down almost imme- 
Hdiately after the first German war. It was carefully calculated to 
exploit the weakness which resulted from the isolation of Russia, 
Of Poland, of Czechoslovakia, of Austria, each from all the others. 


This plan was carried out. The stage was set for this war, and for 
by the shrewd and 





the great German successes of 1939-1941, N 
Skillful isolation of the victims. The occupation of the Rhineland 


in 1936 separated France from her discordant allies in Eastern 
Europe. The occupation of Austria in March 1938 isolated Czecho- 
Slovakia for its liquidation, at Munich in September 1938, as a 
Military state, By this Poland was enveloped. By the failure of 
Poland, Britain, France, and Russia, to unite for the defense of 
Poland, the Germans isolated Poland. By the 1939 pact between 
Hitler and Stalin, France isolated from any possibility of 
Russian aid. The fall of France isolated Britain. The isolation of 
Britain laid Russia open in 1941 to invasion by the whole land 
force of Germany, there being no se ond front that Gérmany had 


to hold. 

At enormous cost and danger Germany has been stopped from 
Winning this war by the form ion of the alliance which, if it had 
existed before, could have prev ented the war. When the Germans 
Bre forced to surrender, their view of the settlement will be deter- 
Mined by whether they believe they can rupture this alliance. If 
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they think they can, the war party will regard the military defeat 
as a temporary reverse. If they think they cannot, a pacific Ger- 
man democtacy may be able to hold down and, in the end, to 
liquidate the war party. ; ; 

The terms of peace—which have to do with territory, disarma- 
ment, control, restitution, and the punishment of war criminals— 
are, of course, immensely important. And they will need to be 
considered in the light not only of their immediate but of their” 
longer consequences. But I hold that in regard to them, as in 
tegard to the political treatment of Japan, the United States 
should not take the leading part. As it is best to let the Chinese 
be our political mentors in the treatment of internal Japanese 


















affairs, so we shall be wise if we let the European peoples, who 1,, 


are the victims of Germany. and must yet live next to Germany, 
settle the moral and the political accounts. We have not had their 
experience, and we should not make again President Wilson’s mis- 
take of imposing our own doctrinaire views on them. They haye 
felt the German aggression. We have only been told about it. 
They must take the practical consequences of the reckoning with 
Germany. They must.live next to the Germans. Let Germany be 
judged by her peers. We ate too far away to judge wisely and 
well. For us the paramount consideration is that the settlement 
shall be durable, and the great question there is whether or not 
the war party survives in Germany. If it survives, it will be be- 
cause the Allies give it reason to hope that they can again be 
_ duped, separated, and isolated. 

The armistice will not finish the war party; it can survive un- 
derground for some years, reappearing only in disguise. Its policy 
will be an adaptation under the new circumstances of its old pol- 
icy. The outlines of it are already apparent. 

If the militarists see any chance of succeeding, they will try to 
insinuate Germany into the position of holding the balance of 
power between Russia and the Western World. They will appeal 
to the Atlantic Community for permission to restore German” 
power in order to balance the might of Russia and check the 
spread of communism. Whatever success the Germans have with 
this appeal in Paris, London, and Washington, their diplomats 
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will then use in Moscow. They will use it in order to rouse the 
» old feats of the Soviet Union, that the whole world is arrayed 
) against them as it was in 1919-1921. The Germans will thus try 
to provoke the Russians to take measures which would then again 
alienate the Atlantic Community from them. 
To the Atlantic Community the Germans would offer anti- 
bolshevism; to Russia they would offer some new version of the 
) Hitler-Stalin Pact. Their purpose~being to disorganize the peace 
settlement, they would as a matter of course be anti-bolshevist in 
the West and anti-capitalist in the East. First by grasping, then 
by holding, the balance of power, they would squirm free of the 
settlement and begin to rebuild their own military power. 


Our primary war aim must be unalterable: it must be to make 
Wt as impossible for Germany to hold the balance of power im 
Europe as for Japan to hold it in Eastern Asia. 


This must be our aim even if we take the most pessimistic view 
Of our future relations with Russia. For if we committed our- 
selves to a policy of restoring German military power as a means 
of checking Russia, the Russian reaction would be obvious. It 
would be devastating. Russia could take Germany into her camp 
much more quickly than we could take Germany into ours. There 
ate ideological differences between national socialism and com- 
Munism, the critical difference being the. Hitlerian doctrine that 
the Germans are the master race. But shorn of the racist doctrine 
by the destruction of the nazi leaders—with the Junker class, the 
higher military caste, and the big industrialists liquidated by a 
tevolution that was supported and guided from Russia—Nationa] 
Socialist Germany could rather easily become Soviet Germany. 

In a competition to take Germany into camp, the British and 
French have little, and we have almost nothing, to offer which 
compares with what the Russians can offer. They can offer Ger- 
many a place second only to themselves, and in the whole- of 
Western Europe this would make Germany dominant. 

A German-Russian combination would soon become a German- 
Russian-Japanese combination. For if once the fatal step of seek- 
ing alliances with our present enemies were taken by any of the 
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Allies, Russia could much more easily than we take all the oth 
steps. 


4. Germany's Place in the Sun 


If, as we have seen, our vital interests require a settlement by 
which Germany cannot become the bone of contention between ~ 
Russia and the Atlantic States, how can we organize it? : 

The master clue to such a settlement is not a state secret. It 


stands out as a principle clear as daylight. It is that the foreign 


relations of every state should be definitely fixed and not suddenly 
alterable. That is why we must have the Atlantic Community and 
the Russian Orbit to make solid the framework of the settlement. — 
The evil for which the various United Nations must find the 
cure, or Germany will exploit the evil, is a fluctuating, vacillating, 
erratic foreign policy which causes uncertainty, tension, intrigue, — 
insecurity. We cannot have an order into which Germany can bea 
fitted if we do not cure this evil. 

We have anticipated what Germany coutd and would do if she 
were allowed to hold the balance of power. It follows that the ~ 
fundamental condition of a lasting settlement with Germany is to 
agree upon a definite place which she shall occupy in international 
society. This place must conform to the vital interests of her 
neighbors and it must be acceptable eventually, because it is viable, 
to the German people. For though we are the mortal enemies of 
their present rulers and the sworn enemies of their whole doc- 
trine and policy of domination, the settlement which we shall 
make must aim at the long future. Its final purpose must be peace 
not only in our time but also for our children. 3 ; 

No passion of war can make us wholly forget that the structure 
of the peace we make now must be one in which the Germans, 
if they cease to rebel against civilization, will have their place. No 
such settlement can be acceptable to the German war party. What 
we are seeking is a peace which Germans who have forever re- 
nounced the war party can find appropriate for their genius, and 
which they can make adequate for their needs. For we cannot 
wish to police the Germans forever. We must seek a solution in 
which they will voluntarily observe the law. 
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vin the end, it seems to me, a disarmed Germany can come 
“safely and properly to rest within the international exchange econ- 
vomy of the Atlantic Community. But Germany can be so placed 
only with the sincere consent of the Soviet Union. Therefore, there 
) must be no question of Germany’s being included in the military 
/ system of the Atlantic powers. By making a demilitarized Ger- 
| many dependent on sea-borne commerce, the best guaranty will 
be provided that the age-long German expansion to the east, the 
| Diang nach Osten, is ended. 
To end it conclusively and forever, the strategic security of the 
» Russian Orbit will then have to be reinsured by firm alliances 
) between Russia and the other eastern neighbors of Germany. If 
» the borderland between Germany and Russia is a diplomatic no 
man’s land, the small states within it cannot hope to be imde- 
| pendent and secure, and no settlement can be made with Ger- 
Many that Russia as well as the Western nations will agree on. 
The organization of this Eastern regional system is the guar- 
) anty Russia is bound to take against a third German invasion in 
V this century, and against any sort of anti-Russian combination by 
the Western states. It is, moreover, a real guaranty. For it places 
Russia, which will now surpass Germany as a military power, in 
@ position to prevent the revival of Germany's military power. It 
is the one sure guaranty that can be given to Russia that no 
” Western country will seek to revive German power for use against 
Russia. For the Soviet Union will be there to prevent it 
We have to look at these things as the most pessimistic and 
Suspicious Russian might see them if we are to reach conclusions 
that ate solid and sound. Now if Germany is by these means 
fendered innocuous to Russia, she will also. be innocuous to the 
Atlantic Community. On that foundation of reciprocal security, 
ft will then be clear to Russia why it is her interest as well as_ 
Ours, and also Germany's, that for a German democracy, neutral- 
ized as a military power, 2 place should be reserved within the 
Atlantic Community. 
There is no other place for a peaceable Germany. For Germany 
/ must have a place somewhere. The German people cannot live a 
self-contained economic life within their frontiers. They will 
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either expand overland in Europe, or they must be allowed to live ~ 
by trading overseas, by being accepted into the oceanic interna- 
tional exchange economy. 

German economic expansion in Europe means German militar- 

-ism and pan-German domination; this wat is being waged to ex- 
terminate both. It will be safer for all of Europe, and also for 
Russia, if Germany becomes dependent upon maritime commerce. 
The less self-sufficient Germany is, the better for her neighbors 
whom she has sought to dominate, and for the Atlantic nations 
which will emerge from this war with the command of the seas. 

This. does not mean that the Germans can or should be given ~ 
a free run in the markets of the world. Not until the period of 
probation is over, and there have been radical changes in their 
way of doing business, can German trade pass unregulated. But 
it does mean that a trade, which the Allies regulate and supervise 
as to its amount, its origins, its destination, and its terms, should 
be developed between Germany and parts of the extra-European 
world. It might well be that for the probation period German 
nationals should not be permitted to have business agencies abroad ” 
because they are known to be the foci of political conspiracy and 
propaganda. It might even be that Germans should do their inter- 
national trading only at German ports, and beyond them through 
Allied agencies. These are, relatively speaking, details. The main 
point at the moment is that within Germany an important part 
of the working population should manufacture for non-European | 
markets in payment for imports from overseas. 

This conclusion will at first be unpalatable to the Western coun- 
tries which would have to receive Germany into their trading 
community; it mayewell be highly. suspect’ to the Russians on the 
ground that it extends the political influence of the Western states 
to the very frontiers of their strategic neighborhood. Yet these first 
reactions must be weighed against the alternatives. 

The permanent isolation of Germany is not a solution of the 
German problem. The attempt to isolate Germany will surely 
fail if it is extended beyond the time when her victims, and the 
Germans who now oppress them, are still in active life. The 
peoples of the world simply will not spend many long years 
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ervising Germany in a teform school. Eventually Germany 
must have a recognized place of her own in the scheme of things. 
) The teal alternatives are a place in that Atlantic Community or 
in the Russian Orbit. ' 
But in the Russian Orbit there is no place for Germany which 
)is safe and tolerable for the Eastern states or for the Western. A 
) Germany integrated with Russia would be a dangerous and 
Mmenacing internal enemy of the Soviet Union. The very essence 
)) of pan-Germanism, which is German infiltration and domination 
Ht0 the east, would remain in the form of a subversive movement 
within the Russian Orbit. Moreover, a Germany facing east would 
bea ctushing weight upon the political and economic life of the 
border nations from Poland to the Danubian countries and the 
Balkans. And as the inclusion of Germany within the Russian 
) Orbit would bring it to the shores of the Atlantic, this solution 
| would be intolerable for the Western World. 
But as a demilitarized trading nation within the Atlantic Com- 
) munity, Germany would be made as safe as it is possible to make 
her for Europe and for the world. 


5. The: Mirage of European Federation 


There are many who will dislike this settlement because they 

) would prefer a European federation which might be called the 
United States of Europe. This noble project has a long history: 
"Since the fourteenth century,” says Ross Hoffman, “the idea of 
btinging the states to federation has been in the European mind. 
As early as 1307 the French /égiste Pierre Dubois had drafted a 
“scheme for forming a union of Christian nations under the lead 
of the King of France.” At the end of the sixteenth century Henry 
Fourth’s minister, Sully, set forth a comprehensive plan: “Europe 
would be composed of fifteen dominions nearly equal in size and 
Strength and these would be constitutionally integrated in a per- 
Manent league.” The proposal was adapted to the needs of the 
eighteenth century by the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. After the War of 
the Spanish Succession, which ended in 1714, he proposed to 
form “‘a permanent league of European states-on the basis of the 
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status quo; which league would command an international army 

and have power to enforce submission to its collective will.” After 
the Napoleonic“Wars these ideas influenced the conception of 
the Holy Alliance, and after the First World War they were ree 
vived by Aristide Briand. = 

The idea has persisted so long because there are in fact a cule” 
ture and a tradition of which all good Europeans, despite national 
differences, are profoundly conscious. This gives them the rudi- 
ments of a common European patriotism and the conviction, in 
Mr..Churchill’s words,? that ‘thus and thus only will the glory” 
of Europe rise again.” E 

I do not believe that the ideas developed in this book run” 
counter to this great project of unity. If I did, I too should shrink — 
away from them. For it is through Europe that the threads con- ~ 
necting the Americas and Eurasia will have to be woven together. 
But I believe that the political federation of Europe will not serve 
this great end, and that in our time certainly it would be a great © 
evil. ; 

I base my argument upon the fact that while Europe is the seat 2G 
of a culture which has spread over large portions of the earth, = 
Europe is not a geographic and strategic entity which can be of ea 
ganized as a political federation. For what would the boundaries “>, 
of this federation be? Which nations does the United States of ~ 
Europe exclude and which does it include? 

The main sponsor of the project in this country is an organiza~ 
tion called the Pan-European Conference. It proposes the imme- 
diate political federation of Europe with one central government 
from Portugal to Poland, and from Scandinavia to Greece and 
Italy inclustye. Is this a desirable project for this country to 
espouse? Its partisans often imply that regional systems are evil 
things and that theirs is a more constructive plan. But in fact a 
politically federated Europe is also a regional system. The question 
is not whether there should or should not be regional systems 
in the world. It is whether continental Europe should form a sepa- 
tate regional system. 


? His speech of March 21, 1943. We may note that Mr. Churchill did not 
piopose the political federation of Europe at the end of this war. i 
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If it does, can there be any doubt that Germany would be the 
thard cote of the European federation? Germany would hold the 
W strategic center of the federation, would be the strongest military 
Slate within it and the main a:senal: would not the Germans, as 
"the most highly disciplined people on the Continent, dominate the 
Mederation as Prussia dominated the federal German Reich after 
11871? No blueprint can provide against the very nature of things 
in Europe; 
> The Pan-European Conference calls the proposed European 
aimy by the euphemistic name of “the Federal Police Force.” The 
Buropean army is to be composed of professional soldiers, not more 
‘than ro per cent of its effectives are to come from any one Euro- 
' pean nation, and its commander-in-chief is to be chosen from a 
© small nation. For my own part I cannot see how the Swiss, the 
Danish, or the Belgian commander-in-chief is to get around the 
) fact that the German ro pet cent of the effectives, rightly placed 
‘in the general staff and the commands, would be the cadre of the 
"new European army. The Germans are indisputably the greatest 
Wmilitary people on the Continent: no other European state has a 
Comparable body of seasoned soldiers. Seventy thousand Germans 
_ were employed to train the Soviet Army of the 1920's; they be- 
"came the core of the present German Army. In 1944 our old 
fegular army is probably not so much as 5 per cent of the effec- 
tives: but the old army is the core of the new one. The Germans 
would be the core of any European army, or police force if that is 
the word for it. Besides the professional police force, which alone 
"controls mechanized weapons,” there are to be, say the advocates 


of European federation, “national forces’” which act only as “local 
Militias.” How are the militias of France, Poland, or the Nether- 
hat ‘the entire armament 


land: i d? It is pro posed t 
ee Pe cquippe ae oat “should become a federal ~ 


industry and traffic’ of the Continent 
monopoly.” Now the fact is that much the greater part of that 


Monopoly is physically within Germany and. would be managed 


by Germans. 

The conclusion is inescapab 
now the political federation o 
make the Continent a regional sy: 
This is precisely what the war is being 
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that those who favor political federation do not want a German 
Europe. But a German Europe is just what they would get. They 
would get it because they have not seen that Europe must be made _ 
secure against Germany, which has twice tried to conquer it, be- 7 
fore Europe can safely be federated. a 

Europe as such is not strong enough to withstand German _ 
domination. It has needed, and until Germany is transformed it ~ 
will need, the military power of Great Britain, Russia, and Amer 
i ica to insure its security. Now the military force of these three _ 
non-European powers cannot be made available to check the 
F German war party if the military plan of European defense is 
organized from Germany and against them rather than around 
Germany and by them. If Great Britain and the United States are 
to support France and Western Europe, the military system of 
" Western Europe must be co-ordinated with theirs, The political . 
; federation of Europe would co-ordinate it with Germany. If the 
Soviet Union is to check Germany from the east, the military sys- 
tem of the central and eastern European states must be co-ordinated 
not with Germany but with Russia. 

Only when Europe is secure against German domination can : 
the unity of Europe be made consistent with the independence and. 
freedom of the non-German nations. It is on the foundation of 
security, which is obtainable by forming the Atlantic Communi 
and the Russian Orbit, that an economic and cultural federation 
is possible. Then it will be highly desirable. Then the other 
agencies of government that are ‘concerned with commerce and 
Bets welfare can and should bind the civilian life of the Continent 

together in matters affecting tariffs, commercial policy, money, 
. transportation, public utilities, social security, and the like. These 
are matters for Europeans to deal with. 
But at the end of this war ovr first war aims must be concerned 
with how the war-making powers, the military forces, and the 
diplomacy which sets them in motion, are distributed and aligned. 
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PART FOUR 


2 A Long Peace or the Third Wi orld War 


x 





CHAPTER XI 


U.S.S.R. AND U.S.A. 


) By THE wise use of our victory we can now put an end to the series 
Noi wats which have devastated the world for some thirty years. 
"We can then have something much better than another armistice 
) which will last only as long as the nations are too weary to fight 

again. We can have a long peace such as no man now of middle 

age has ever known. We can come again into a time when wats 
Vand the rumors of wars are not our constant andterrible preoccu- 


pation. We shall have earned the great chance to turn again from 
the struggle for existence to the pursuit of happiness and the 


- good life. ; 
"Whether we meanly lose or nobly seize this golden opportunity 


"will depend on whether we can pierce through the smoke and 


dust of the struggle and see that an unfinished but nevertheless 
d order has already been raised from 


Great structure of peace anc ¢ 
the ruins. In order to win the war the nations have had to draw 


together, finding their places within the scheme of things. This 
the new world order. If we preserve it and enhance it, we shall 
inaugurate a long peace. If we ignore it and wreck it, we must 


Prepare for another series of great wars. 

More than upon anything else the outcome depends upon the 
felations between the Soviet Union and the United States. Each 
is now the center of gravity within vast arcas of the earth. They 
tan prevent a third World War. If they fight, it will be the most 


terrible of all world wars. 
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Never before in modern times has there been such a distribution 
of military force as will obtain when this war is won. The two 
strongest states in the world“will be as widely separated as it is — 
possible to be: the core of the Soviet power is at the Urals in the 
deep interior of the Eurasian continent; the American power is in 
the Mississippi Walley in the heart of the island continent of — 
North America. Not since the unity of the ancient world was 
disrupted has there been so good a prospect of a settled peace, 
Before the division of the Mediterranean World, there was such 
a wide separation between the Roman power and the powers in ~ 
Asia that for some centuries there was no great struggle for sur- 
vival. 

We have come again to an age when the two leading powers 
capable of waging great war are, as respects one another, in-_ 
vulnerable. 


1. Preface to a Russian Policy 


If we are to stabilize our relations with the Soviet Union, we 
must study its yjtal interests and our own, and establish a policy 


accordingly. But we must recognize at the outset that in the | 
Western nations there are profound differences of opinion as to 
Russia’s interests and intentions. There are those who hold that 
the Russians will for a long time to come be absorbed in the 
internal development of their vast country, and that the Soviet 
Union will be very nearly as self-centered as was the United 
States during the nineteenth century. This is one hypothesis. 
There is no way of proving that it is correct. 

The other view is, of course, that Soviet Russia is an aggressive 
state which in vatious combinations fuses the ambitions of the 
Czarist Empire with the projects of the Third International. There 
is no way of proving that this hypothesis is incorrect. ; 

But a foreign policy ought not to be based on a blind choice 
between two unprovable hypotheses. We need to be prepared for 
all the eventualities that can reasonably be anticipated. This is the 
elementary rule of prudence in statecraft—which is to work for 
the best that is possible and to be prepared for the worst that may 
happen. 
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) For this reason, whatever may be our private guesses, I hold 
vthat our true policy with Russia does not require us to prejudge 

» the question of whether Russia is to be a dynamic expanding power 
Or a satisfied and: quiet one. On either hypothesis, or any variation 

” between extreme optimism and extreme pessimism, we shall serve 

our vital interests by maintaining and perfecting the Atlantic 

» Community. For if the worst that men fear is going to happen, 
it will beupon the solidarity of Western Europe and the Americas 
that we shall have to rely. This solidarity is our ultimate insurance. 
But it is also the best possible foundation upon which to work 
for good relations with the Soviet Union. For in the last analysis 
fothing is so certain to promote the will to keep the peace as the 
cettainty that nothing could be decided and nothing could be 
gained by war. 


2. The Elephant and the Whale 


A Russian-American war is, as such, a virtual impossibility. In 
"the West the two countries cannot get at one another except by 
Crossing Europe. They might wage border warfare where Siberia 
and Alaska meet. But Americans could not invade 4nd occupy 
the Urals by way of Alaska, nor Russians the Mississippi Valley 
» by way of Siberia. No competent soldier would contemplate seri- 
ously either project. 
Aerial bombing across the Arctic will no doubt become techni- 
cally feasible in the near future. But only uncritical speculation 
can suppose that air forces based on Russian and on American 
soil could in the foreseeable future be capable of deciding a Rus- 
sian-American conflict. The notion is quite contrary to all tech- 
nological experience: it assumes that while the offensive power 
of the bomber will grow without limits, the anti-aircraft defense 
will not grow correspondingly. In the foreseeable future, which 
is all that statesmen can deal with, a war waged directly between 
Russia and the United States is very nearly as impossible as a 
battle between an elephant and a whale. 
Wat is possible, however, if it is a general war in which the 
other nations participate. This is the reality with which we must 
be concerned. Russia and the United States can fight one another 
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in the East if Japan and China provide the striking points, the 
battlefields, the bridgeheads, the covering forces of the defense, 
the advanced echelons of the assault. They can fight one another 
in the West if all of Europe and Great Britain are involved first. 
Only by means of allies can Russia and the United States come 
to grips; and by a conflict begun among their allies they can be 
entangled in a war. a 

Thus Russia and America ate in the position where the issue 
of war and peace between them will be determined by the policy 
they follow in respect to their alliances. I am using the word 
“alliance” to cover any agreement among governments, whether 
it be formal or informal, avowed or implicit, that makes them 
partners in the event of war. Russia and America can have peace 
if they use their alliances to stabilize the foreign policy of their 
allies. They will have war if either of them reaches out for allies” 
within the orbit of the other, and if either of them seeks to in- — 
corporate Germany or Japan within its own strategical system. 
The whole world would know at once that thepreliminaries of 
the third World War had occurred ifthe Soviet Union made an 
alliance with Germany, with Japan, or a separate and exclusive ~ 
alliance with any member of the Atlantic Community.1 Equally, 
if the Atlantic Community, or any individual member of it, say 
Great Britain or France, made an alliance—which was not open 
to the Soviet Union or not made with “its consent—with Ger 
many, or with any state within the Russian Orbit, say Poland, the — 
event would be the certain sign that the structure of the peace — 
had been fatally broken. : 


3. A Test of Aggression 


By recognizing the principle of regional grouping we come upon ~ 
a practical working rule for discerning aggression. If war is to 
be prevented, aggression must be checked long before the aggres- 
sor crosses a frontier and commits what is known as an overt act. 


1 The British-Soviet twenty-year mutual assistance agreement (May 26, 
1942) is not separate or exclusive. Cf. Article 3. 
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) To wait that long is to give the aggressor all the advantages of the 
itiative and surprise; and a system of collective security which 
| goes into action only when the overt act has been committed can- 
mot prevent war. It can only wage war under conditions and at a 
= moment which best suit the aggressor. The time when war can 
Nbe prevented is before the aggressor is able to strike, That time 
Wis when he makes the first diplomatic move to isolate his victim. 
© Under the regional principle which I am advocating, it would 
) be held to be an overtsact of aggression for any state to reach out 
beyond its own strategical orbit for an alliance with a state in 
another orbit. Within the same strategical neighborhood alliances 
Pare good: neighbors must and should combine for their common 
Nsecurity. But alliances are bad if they disrupt the solidarity of a 
Mneighborhood; they are entangling and interventionist if they 
pbting an alien power into the midst of a neighborhood. No one 
Nquestions our alliances with Canada and Mexico. But if Mexico 
Mmade an alliance with the Soviet Union, everyone would know at 
Honce that the peace was troubled. If we made an alliance with 
Tan or with Romania, all the world would have every right to 
Mthink the worst of our intentions. 

This rule of conduct can be administered and enforced. For the 
Compacts under which the members of a regional system, such as 
the Atlantic Community, organized their military forces would be 
bound to provide, as a matter of right and duty, for access to 
information about their military. establishments, for full disclo- 

Wsure, and for continuing consultation in their military planning. 
Under these circumstances no member of the community could 
make an effective secret military alliance. The mere withholding 
of information would be a warning signal*that something disloyal 
Was contemplated. For while diplomats might conceal a docu- 
ment, they could not conceal a rearrangement of their armies, and 

| the yery effort to conceal*militaty information would at once be 
apparent to the intelligence officers among their allies. 

In the days to come the regional principle will be natural and 
self-evident because the two strongest world powers, Russia and 
America, are so far apart. Moreover, now and in the future we 
can foresee, the disparity in power between the greatest states and 
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all others will be wider than it has ever been. Military technology 
has brought this about: no state smaller than the greatest can 
hope to match, or even to make a good stand against, the mecha- 
nized armies, the air power, and the amphibious armadas of the” 
Steatest military states. We can entertain no illusions about this, 
In a conflict between two great powers equally prepared for war, 
the modern offensive weapons may be neutralized by the defen- 
sive weapons, and the issue decided finally by the infantry. But ~ 
in a conflict between a great power and ont of even second rank, 
the superiority of the modern offensive weapons is overwhelming. * 
It is so overwhelming that it is not only useless but positively 
dangerous for a smaller state to attempt to isolate itself by or *“ 
ganizing military defenses against a great neighbor. If it does not“ 
become the ally of its great neighbor, finding security within the 
protective power of the great state, it will in time of war become 
a battlefield where the great powers fight. 

The regional grouping of states in combined strategical systems 
is, therefore, indispensable to the general security of great and 


small nations alike, and to the stabilization of the relations among 
states, 








4. The Inequality of Intercourse between U.S.S.R. and US.A, 


Thete is little doubt that regional grouping will do much “© 
to stabilize relations between the Soviet Union and the United 4 
States. It provides the security which must be the primary aim of 
each country. It provides each with a means of recognizing aggres- 
sion. On this stable foundation the other questions which will ™ 
affect the relations between the two countries can be approached 
without fear and with a candor that would not otherwise be pos- ® 
sible. Since our relations with the Soyjet Union will determine 
whether there is to be a Third World War, our Russian policy 
must be not for a summer’s day alone: it must be made stout and 
be battened down to withstand the storms of winter. 

The Soviet Union’s relations with the United States, and in- 
deed with all other European and American countries, are beset 
by profound contradictions which inhibit confident collaboration. 
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We encounter them first in the fact that diplomatic intercourse is 
of on an equal and reciprocal basis. The Soviet government main- 
Wains 4 quarantine against free intercourse with us. The outgoing 
Censorship permits us. to know about Russia only what the gov- 
ernment deems expedient. The incoming censorship permits the 
WRussian people to know about us, even about our official acts, only 
What the Soviet government deems expedient. Within the United 
WStates citizens may oppose the Administration on a policy dealing 
) With Russia, and if they can muster enough popular support, the 
policy, or even the Administration, ‘can be changed. But on a 
Soviet policy towards the United States there is no appeal from the 
decisions of the government 

The Soviet quarantine means that in foreign affairs the Soviet 

government can use secrecy and surprise to maneuver in ways 
Pwhich democratic governments cannot do. Our institutions are 
Such that we could not, without destroying them, equalize inter- 
course by establishing our own quarantine. Unlike the Soviet’s, 
our policies can be formed only after deliberation and debate 
Nwhich put the whole world on notice. 

The Soviet Union does not tolerate the existence of any oppo- 
Sition party which could become the government. But we not only 
fecognize opposition parties as inherent and necessary to our con- 
Stitutional system; we also tolerate an opposition party, namely 
the communist, which if it gained power and followed the Soviet 
model would abolish all parties opposing it aad establish the 
totalitarian rule of the one-party system. Thus, while Russia has 
insulated herself internally against the propaganda of the Western 
constitutional system, we ate not insulated, because of our prin- 
Ciples of toleration, against the totalitarian propaganda. The phe- 
nomenon of red-baiting has its roots in this inequality and dis- 
parity. It is a convulsive, instinctive, and often neurotic reaction 
of fear and inferiority in the presence of the fact that while the 
Soviet constitution is protected by its police against being sub- 
vetted by democrats, the democracies are inhibited by their own 
principles from protecting themselves conclusively against being 
subverted by totalitarians. 

As long as this inequality exists, there cannot be true collabora- 
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tion between the Soviet Union and the Western World. There can 
be only a modus vivendi, only compromises, bargains, specifi 
agreements, only a diplomacy of checks and counter-checks, 


5. The Vicious Circle of Antagonism 


After this initial difficulty we come to another. In recent times 
certainly since 1941, Soviet foreign policy has disavowed the 
project of revolutionary international communism and has pro-— 
fessed full support of democratic institutions and principles abroad, a 
The Soviet Constitution of 1936 is democratic in character and 
contains a bill of civil rights; these democratic provisions of : 
the constitution have never yet been made operative in Soviel 
Russia. It is inevitable then that the world should ask whethe! 
the new democratic professions of Soviet foreign policy will in 
fact be operative. We cannot gloss over this matter if our object” 
is to come to full understanding with Soviet Russia. Too much is 
at stake, a long peace of collaboration or a third World War. Wi 





generation will rest jointly. upon the Atlantic Community and the 
Soviet Union. It cannot ‘command the confidence and loyalty o 
the peoples of the world if this ideological conflict over the ele 
mental civil rights of man is not resolved. z 
But before we can with sincerity and a good conscience discuss — 
this question, let us remind ourselves of the other side of the coin, 
Russia has not forgotten that at the close of the First World War, 
her former allies, while proclaiming the ideals of non-interference _ 
and non-intervention, sent troops into Russia to participate in the” 
civil war. Russia’s distrust of the Western Powers, which is the as 
counterpart of their distrust of Russia, can be finally overcome 4 
by our support of a peace settlement which ends conclusively the }, 
German and Japanese threat to Russia’s security. On that founda-— 
tion we can then proceed to seek boldly a durable understanding 
with the Soviet Union. 
The conflict over elemental civil rights, which is the root of the 
difficulty, can be resolved, and we have the right to hope that it 
will be. Since we became allies in war, the Soviet Union has been © 
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itting itself more and more definitively to a foreign policy 
‘based on democratic, and not totalitarian, principles. The differ- 
Wences which have arisen over the application of these principles 
ito concrete cases, chiefly as regards Poland, would not be so stub- 
Nborn it it were not ‘for the profound doubt as to whether the 
Moviet Union, which has not yet put its own liberal constitution 
into effect at home, can be counted upon to remain true to its 
democratic professions abroad. 
© Yet the fact is that Marshal Stalin ‘has now repeatedly affirmed 
pthe democratic principle in respect to his dealings with his neigh- 
Nbors within the Russian Orbit. In the agreement for “mutual 
M@ssistance and post-war collaboration’’ with the Czechoslovak Re- 
Public,2 the Soviet Union has subscribed to “the principles of 
Mutual respect of their independence and sovereignty as well as 
Mhon-interference in the internal affairs of the other state.” A pro- 
tocol to this agreement offers to make the same agreement with 
Miay third power bordering on the U.S.S.R. or the Czechoslovak 
Republic, and representing in this war an object of German aggres- 
ion.” Poland and Austria fit these specifications. Poland is also 
ecifically covered by Stalin’s statements of May 4, 1943, and 
Austria by the Declaration on Austria made at the Tripartite Con- 
fefence in Moscow, November 1, 1943. Romania has been cov- 
eed by Molotov’s statement of April 2, 1944, and Finland is cov- 
Weed by the armistice terms offered her on February 16, 1944. 
Moreover in principle and by analogy all enemy and satellite 
Slates are covered by the formal agreement, signed by the Soviet 
)Union at Moscow and known as the “Declaration regarding 
Italy.” 

This impressive series of agreements and declarations was made 
by the Soviet Union after the tide of battle had turned in favor 
Of the Red Army. Making all possible discounts, they at least 

WP express the policy with which the Soviet government wished to 
be identified in the eyes of its allies, and of the occupied and 
satellite countries, at a time when Russia was no longer on the 
defensive, was in fact carrying successfully the main burden of the 


? Signed in Moscow, December 12, 1943- 
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offensive against Germany, and had every prospect of being the” 
predominant military power of the Eurasian continent. : 
These official documents commit the Russians to support demo 


cratic institutions abroad, they commit them against totalitarian 


institutions outside of the legal frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
Thus the formal position, publicly avowed and subscribed to, i 
that even in Eastern Europe and the Balkans, which are within 
the Russian strategical orbit, the Soviet Union will not interfere 
in the internal affairs of states, will not promote or support con 
munist parties, factions, or propaganda. Now the Soviet gover 
ment has total control over the acts of all persons within its” 
borders. So its declarations of non-interference must be con- 
strued to cover the acts not only of the Soviet government but of 
Soviet citizens and of committees of foreigners within the Sovi 
jurisdiction, 

But the declarations say also that the Soviet. policy is, in 
words of the one about Italy, “based upon the fundamental prin 
ciple that fascism and all its evil influence and configuration sh 
be completely destroyed.”” We are signers of this same declaratio 
and are of course committed by it. The crux of the difficulty, and 
the seeds of trouble in the future, is how to reach an understand \, 
ing in what is necessary to destroy fascism. Measures which Russia 
deems necessary to destroy fascism may elsewhere be interpreted 
as Measures to promote communism; measures which non-Sovie 
states may regard as a proper defense against communism may 
be interpreted in Russia as the support of fascism. 

We know how the fear of bolshevism causes some men t 
become fascists, or at least to tolerate them on the supposition that), 
they are the lesser of two evils. And we know how the fear of \,, 
fascism causes other men to become communists, or at least to” & 
become fellow travelers, looking for allies who are the foes of N 
their foes. It is a vicious circle. In the vital interest of the Russian) 
people, as in our own, we must break this vicious circle. Otherwise 
the Russians—fighting fascism as they define it—and the West 
erners—fighting communism as they define it—may end up as 
mortal enemies in a world war. a 

This could happen. Since this could happen, we must deal with” 
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it as if it were going to happen. Whatever our sympathies and 
Mopinions happen to be, we must not pull the bedcovets over our 
heads, hoping that if we do not hear too much about the ideo- 
logical conflict it will somehow subside. We must resolve this 
conflict in otder to make possible a settlement of the war in which 
men will have confidence, and find tranquillity. We must resolve 
itin otder to extinguish the smoldering coals which may otherwise 
set the world on fire. 

4 By the candor and boldness of our policy, we may be able to 
lo this. - 


6. The Radical Solution 


We do not have to argue with the Soviets as to whether demo- 
(atic principles or the revolutionary and totalitarian are to pre- 
vail. They themselves have proclaimed their adherence to demo- 

Wcratic principles not only by these recent declarations of foreign 
‘policy but by the new constitution: which they adopted in 1936 
The Weological conflict, which matters only as it pertains to ele- 
mentary human .rights, does not in theory exist. In fact it does 
exist because the Soviet constitution has never yet been put fully 
into effect. : 

We may admit at once that in almost all other countries there 
ate differences, often wide and glaring differences, between what 
they say and do at home and what they do and say abroad. But 
in the West when practice does not correspond with principle, of 
when there is a double standard of morality—one for use abroad 
and one for use at home—we can be charged, and indeed we do 
charge ourselves in free discussion, with violating our principles 

ith hypocrisy. 
No at diacze is made by Russians in Russia, and the world 
is left to guess why, despite her constitution, the Soviet Union is 
still in fact a totalitarian state under the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party. Those who are well-disposed towards Russia can 
say with Sorokin that “the stern regime” now prevailing is m0 


ist terror and unlimited dictatorship of the 


longer the communi hip 
early revolutionary period of 1918-1922, but is a “regime of 
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maftial law’’ arising out of ‘national necessity” in face of the nazi 
aggression.’ Those who are fearful or ill-disposed will say that in 
professing the democratic ideology, while practising dictatorship, 
the Soviet government is acting in bad faith for the purpose of 
deceiving and ruling mankind. : 

Good and confident relations cannot be established by arguing 
which of these interpretations is the right one. Only the Soviets— 
not foreign observers—-can settle the argument once and for-all 
by what. they do when the war is over, and even as the war pro- — 
ceeds, to make their own constitution operative. For what is the — 
world to make of it if they do not? ES 
The earlier, the 1924, constitution of the U.S.S.R. said-in its 
opening declaration (Section I) that “the states of the world have 
divided into two camps—that of capitalism and that of socialism.” 
This was said, of course, before the Soviet leaders had foreseen 
that there would be a third camp of fascism and nazism, the camp 
with which Russia is now at war. The Russian constitution of the, — 
prte-fascist period declared that “the very structure of the Soviet 
power, which is international in its class character, calls thé*work- 
ing masses of the Soviet Republics toward a unity of one socialist 
family . . .” that “admission to this Union shall be open to all 
Socialist Soviet Republics,” and that the ‘new united state... 
shall . . . form a decisive step towards the Union of the workers 
of all countries into one World Socialist Soviet Republic.” The 
Communist, or Third, International existed to promote this World 
Socialist Soviet Republic..Thus in 1928 it declared that “the Red 
Army is not an ‘enemy’ army but the army of the international 
proletariat.” : 

This is the Soviet Russia which the democratic nations feared; 
and they are still fearful that this may be the true face of Soviet — 7 
Russia. This fear has not been removed, among many it has been 
sharpened, by the fact that the new Soviet constitution, which was 
adopted in 1936, contains (in Chapter X) a complete and, indeed, 
an expanded, bill of rights, and also (in Chapter XI) an electoral 


® Professor Sorokin of Harvard University was imprisoned three times by 
the Czar and twice by the Soviets—always for opposition to the existing regime. 
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system “on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage by 

P direct ballot.” For in the eyes of many this seems to be calculated 
deception. 

We owe it to the Soviet people to say that however correct may 

be our diplomatic relations, they will not really be the good rela- 

tions they need to be until the basic political and human liberties 

) ate established in the Soviet Union. Only then will there be full 

F confidence, and-a free intercourse on a basis of full equality. For 

© between states that do not have free institutions and those that do 

have them, international relations must necessarily be special and 

restricted. 

A world order under the reign of universal laws cannot be 

fealized under these conditions. Without the full collaboration of 

the Soviet Union no universal society can be formed. For in all 

© the critical areas of the world—critical with reference to a long 

peace or a third World War—the Sovie Union is a principal 

power. In Europe it is the nearest of the great powers to Germany: 

In Eastern Asia it is the nearest to China and Japan. In the 

“Middle East it is potentially the nearest and most powerful neigh- 

© bor of the emergent Moslem states. Second only to China, it is 





substantially the nearest to India. In the universal society, which 
the Moscow and Teheran agreements call for, there cannot be 
Gehuine consultation and, after deliberation, common action, if 
between the Soviet Union and the other nations there is not an 


cal exchangesof public information, if all the 
governments which wield force are not publicly accountable to 
their peoples and to the opinions of the world. The world order 
cannot be half democratic and half totalitarian. 

The wartime association can be maintained for a while until the 
nations recover from exhaustion, but not for long after that. It 
will break up into unfriendly blocs unless the regional Lae 
cohere into a world order in which they collaborate. It would be 
far better not to found a world order than to found ‘one which 
cannot succeed and yet raises false hopes. We must not have 
another League of Nations that fails. : 

If the world order is to be able to succeed, its active and con- 
must be capable of true collaboration. There- 
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fore, in the drafting of its constitution, we should, I believe, pro-— 
pose the inclusion in it of a bill of rights for the member states. 
The bill should be those civil rights which are common to the 
Soviet constitution and to the constitutions of all Western states. 
There are in every country rights which are peculiar to that coun- 
try. But there are rights which are recognized in all of these con- 
stitutions, and these may be regarded as the elementary and uni- 
versal rights of man. : 

To incorporate a bill of rights in the constitutional charter of 
the world society would, of course, be a:pledge to make this bill of 
rights operative. The Soviet Union would be bound to put its own 
constitution into effect: the Western democracies would be bound 
to maintain their constitutional systems, as against totalitarian 
movements, fascist or communist. All would be bound to support 
one another—to give no aid and comfort to subversive parties, to” 
approve their suppression, to recognize no totalitarian govern- 
ment and to quarantine it. : 

The world society would thus become the protector and active 
champion of democracy and freedom. If it is not that, it will be l 
a mere mechanism and procedure, divorced from the vital realities 
of the world, and without a living faith which enlists the devotion 
of mankind. It will be a mere forum for contention, an arena of 
conflict and maneuver. 

So we must go to the Russians; the key to the door is in their 
hands. Speaking to them frankly.as allies who mean to be their 
friends, we must ask them to commit the world of the future to 
the cause of democratic freedom. We may hope and we may be- — 
lieve they will not refuse. The proof that they have accepted they 
alone can give—in the measures they take when the war is over 
to validate their own constitutional promises, and to make free, 
equal. and reciprocal the exchange of news and opinion between 
their own people and their present allies. 

If they refuse we can still do our very best to get on with them, 
persisting through the ordinary channels of diplomacy in the 
effort to prevent a third World War. But if they refuse, it will 


4 As has been done by Switzerland. 
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» be better not to deceive ourselves, and to become relaxed in the 
‘semblance, which will have little reality, of a universal society for 
sthe maintenance of peace. 


7. Why Raise the Issue? 


The reader may be asking why raise this issue, and seek an 
affirmative solution, when we already have repeated and -unequivo- 
cal pledges by the Soviet government that its foreign policy sup- 

) ports democracy and not totalitarianism? Does not the whole dis- 
cussion impugn the sincerity of the Soviet government, and em- 

) phasize distrust of its intentions at the very moment when we are 
allies at the climax of a great war and are defermined, if we can, 
fo remain their “friends, in fact, in spirit, and in purpose’? ® 

Though at first it may not seem so, it is in Russia’s vital interest 
and our own that the profound issue which divides us be brought 
into the full light of day and settled boldly and conclusively. Be- 

» tween Russia and the Western World there is a distrust which ts 
ancient and deep. It is at least as old as the great schism of the 
Dark Ages which divided Christendom between Rome and Byzan- = 
tium. The distrust has persisted'into the modern era—under kings 
and czars, in democracies and soviets. It will not disappear sud- 
denly or easily. By one means alone can the distrust be in the end 

» dissolved, and that is by the acceptance and avowal of the same 
ultimate standards of value. : 

Only the inviolability of the human spirit can ever be the cri- 
terion of a universal standard. Nothing else unites all men beneath 
their differences. The outward and visible sign of faith in this 
inviolability is, in the realm of politics, to guarantee freedom of 
thought and expression, and thus to found government upon the 
continuing consent of the governed. When these guaranties are 
effective. a national state is affirming its adherence to the only con- 
Pafeable standard of morals which can be universal. And without 
4 universal standard of morals, a universal society does not exist. 

It does not impugn the sincerity of the Soviet government to say 


5 Declaration at Teheran, December 1, 1943. 
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that it cannot play its full part in a world society until it makes 
its own constitutional guaranties operative. It is not only possible 
but indeed most probable, that the constitutional - guaranties 0 
1936 have been in abeyance because after 1936, when Hitler hai 
remilitarized the Rhineland, it was manifest that this gigantic) 
war was coming. Desperate wars cannot be foughtsefficiently with 
democratic freedom: and Russia, where demdcratic freedom is a 
tadical innovation, could hardly have risked the confusion when 
she was about to be ferociously attacked. But with the complete 
defeat of Germany and Japan, which are-Russia’s only enemies, the — 
reasons for maintaining the dictatorship and martial law will be 
gone. If, nevertheless, they were maintained, how could it be ~ 
explained? : t x 
The Russians simply cannot expect the rest of the world to be: — 
lieve in the democratic principles of their new foreign policy if 


“they do not then practise those. principles at home. And if the 


world distrusts Russian foreign policy, there is no way in which 
the Russians can make their policy work. Nothing could be more — 
fatal to the Russian policy than to let the fear of bolshevism en- ~ 
gender anti-Russian policy and fascism in the rest of the world. 

It is vital to Russia herself that this feat be dissolved. Actually 
it would serve the Russian interest not only to repudiate, as she has 
already done, international communism, but to look without dis- 
favor upon the legal outlawry and suppression by democratic 
states of all revolutionary parties. Russia would be infinitely more 
secure in the world if all the Western democracies followed the 
Swiss example. Russia would be freer to pursue her immense social 
projects if there were no communist parties and factions in the 
Atlantic Community providing fuel for the fires of fascist hos- 
tility to Russia. Switzerland, which has remained an island of true 
democracy in a sea of fascism, has shown that resistance to fascism 
is fortified by suppressing revolutionary communism, 

For democracy is nothing if it is not a positive faith and a way 
of life. It has the right and the duty, an it must have the enet- 
getic will, to defend itself against all its enemies. 
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8. The American Purpose 


| The history of our foreign relations has shown, I believe, that 
the great lasting commitments of the United States in the outer 
World ate confirmed, in the last analysis, not by treaties_and decla- 
fations but by the fact that they enlist the American democracy as 
the champion of democracy. When this democratic impulse be- 
comes separated from the strategic and economic realities of the 
world, it leads us to quixotic and sentimental interventions, to dis- 
appointment, frustration, and cynicism, and into grave trouble. 
But this is the dynamic purpose which drives the American nation 
on, which drove it into the great commitment of the Monroe Doc- 
ttine and made it the champion of the independence and integrity 
of China. 

It expresses in its intent, however much we may fail to be prac- 
p tical and prudent in our acts, the highest interest of the United 
) States, which is to live in a world environment which contains no 
dangerous and alien powers. 
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I WOULD contend that the war aims which I am about to sum up 
are definite. They say what should be the relations of the United — lt 
States with its allies and its present enemies a + 

This is the definite question that the makers of policy have to 2 ten 
decide, This is what the people have:to make up their minds about. — | 
The rest is negotiation, legislation, and administration. Only if — 
the fundamental relationships are determined correctly can the 4 
Administration and the Congress have clear objectives for draft- — 
ing, negotiating, and legislating the agreements and treaties, terms _ 
of armistice and of settlement, laws and appropriations covering 
our military policy and our international relations in the post- 
war era. 


In summary form our war aims are that the United States: — 





rt. Should consolidate the strategic and diplomatic connec- t 
tions, already existing, of the Atlantic Community: that is to 5 
say with the-British Commonwealth and Empire, with Pan- se 
America, with France and her empire with Belgium, the P 
; Netherlands, and their colonies, with Luxembourg, Norway, yu 
Denmark, Iceland; and should strive to extend them to Por- j 
tugal, Spain, Italy, Greece, Eire, and Sweden. a | 
2. Should recognize as valid and proper the strategic sys- . Hui 
tem of the Russian Orbit, as including within it the states it 
east of Germany and west of the Soviet Union. It should 
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then, for the reasons given-in the preceding chapter, make 
known to the Soviet government its view that collaboration 
in a general world organization will be true and free, or re-— 
stricted and dubious, depending upon how far the member 
states—particularly the most powerful ones—maintain at 
home the democratic liberties which they wish to see ad-~ 
vanced abroad. 

3. Should recognize that China will be the center of a 
thitd strategic system destined to include the whole main- 
land of Eastern Asia bounded by the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union and of India, and that the end of the war with Japan 
will inaugurate a new epoch in Chinese-American relations. 
Though we must be deeply concerned with the maintenance 
of peace‘in Asia, we can no longer be, as we have been from 
the time of John Hay, specially committed to China. For 
while we could be the special champions of China when the 
center of China’s activity was still along her coasts, in the 
interior of Asia we can have no such commitment. For ‘it is 
beyond out reach. 

4. Should recognize that in time the Moslem and the 
Hindu nations of North Africa, the Middle East, and South- 
ern Asia will form regional systems of their own. 

5. Should make it the primary aim of the Far East settle- 
ment that Japan shall not hold the balance of power in the 
Far East among China, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States; should make it the primary aim of the German settle- 
ment that Germany shall not hold the balance of power be- 
tween the Atlantic Community and the Russian Orbit. 

6. Should recognize that the general aim of ‘any lasting 
settlement of a war of aggression is to extinguish the war 
party and to protect the peace party, by making the defeat 
irrevocable and the peace acceptable. 


It is my conviction that by following these lines of policy, the 
nations can come to rest in a long peace. Here is an order of power 
in which the vital interests of all the states capable of waging a 
great war are secured and are in equilibrium. It is not a mere dip- 
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lomatic mechanism based on legal fictions, and then superimposed 
upon the real action of national states. It is a definite order of 
power among the national states of the world today: it is definite 
because it requires them to fix and stabilize their foreign policy 
with their neighbors. They do not surrender their sovereignty , 
they do reform their unpredictability and their vacillation, and 
they do forgo their right of arbitrary diplomatic maneuver in inter- 
national relations. And I hold that only upon the stable founda- 
tions of such an ordered peace can a successful universal society be 
established. 


1. The Error of rgrg 


This has not been, I realize, the prevailing American view since 
the days of President Wilson. He believed that a universal society 
like the League of Nations could be charged with the making and 
the keeping of peace. In this inquiry I take the radically different 
view, that held at the close, though not at the beginning, of the 
First World War by Theodore Roosevelt in this country, and by 


Georges Clemenceau abroad. It is that the deeper issues which are 
likely to disturb the peace must be settled not by the universal 
society, but in order that the universal society may have a chance 
to live and prosper. I do not believe that the security of the vital 
interests ot the United States can be, should be, or will be en- 
trusted to: the collective security which a new and tentative intet- 
national institution can be counted on to provide. 

For ourselves, in the world as it is, we are certain to rely first 
upon our own armed power and national strength, then upon our 
natural allies, and then upon a general world organization. We 
shall not look upon the general organization as a substitute for 
our own measures of security but as a means of reinforcing them. 
If that is so, we must not expect Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
China, France, or any other country to place a greater reliance 
upon collective security than we ourselves do. We shall wish to 
enter the universal society, having first made ourselves as secure 
as we can. They will do likewise. 

It is now agreed among the governments that the general world 
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Ofganization, which the four great powers have promised to es- 
tablish, is not to be charged with settling this war. That, as the 
Moscow Agreement states, is the task of the four principal Allies 
consulting with members of the United Nations. But it is widely 
supposed, and perhaps even implied in the Agreement, that the 
general organization will in the near future become the guardian 
vof the peace of the world. I am contending that we cannot rely 
upon it to do that. To prevent another war of aggression by our 
Ptesent enemies, we must rely upon the terms of peace—and upon 
pacts which bind together the Allies to enforce the terms of peace. 
Even less should we conceive the general world organization as 
being charged with preventing some other great theoretical war in 
Which, let us say, the Soviet Union, China, Britain, and America 
ate enemics. Quite the contrary, I think: a war among the found- 
ets of the universal society must be prevented in order that the 
Society may survive. It cannot be prevented by the rules and pro- 
cedures of the universal society but only by the direct recognition 
of national interests and their mutual accommodation. The world 
Organization cannot police the policemen. If that is what it is, sup- 
posed to do, it will not only fail, as did the League, but it will 
almost certainly excite tensions and alignments which will hasten 
its failure. : 

This was, in essence, the French view in 1919, and we must 
admit, I believe, that Clemenceau was right and that Wilson was 
wrong. In 1919 .what the world needed first of all was a lasting 
settlement with Germany: convincing measures for keeping Get- 
many at peace until her ruling classes, who had made the war, 
died out and the Germans of the Weimar Republi¢ were firmly 
in power and had acquired the habits of democratic government. 
Wilson’s insistence on making the German settlement secondary 
to a plan of universal and perpetual peace denied France the se- 
curity which only dependable allies could have provided; the 
weakness of the French inhibited a magnanimous treatment of the 
Weimar Republic. For since the German settlement would not be 
enforced, the Weimar Republic was at the mercy of the war party, 
which had gone underground and was conspiring against it. 

By preferring peace in general to a specific peace, President 
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Wilson in effect forgot about Germany. He assumed that the 
armistice had settled the German question. He then went to Paris 
to impose a Wilsonian peace on the Allies. Despite the warnings 
of men like Theodore Roosevelt, Lodge, Knox, and others,’ Presi- 
dent Wilson dissolved the coalition which had won the war and 
could alone have perpetuated the settlement. He engendered a 
useless and pernicious quarrel with Italy over the insignificant port 
of Fiume; in this quarrel Italian fascism, through the exploits of 
d’Annunzio, ‘got its start. In fact, the attention of the Allies be- 
came so diverted from Germany ? that the Peace Conference found 



































1Qn November. 27, 1918, Theodore Roosevelt issued a statement which — 
said: “It is our business fo act with our allies and to show an undivided front 
with them against any move of our late enemies. . . . In the present war we 
have won only by standing shoulder to shoulder with our allies and presenting 
an undivided front to the enemy. It is our business to. show the same loyalty 
and good faith at the Peace Conference. . . . Let every difference of opinion 
be settled among the Allies themselves, and then let them impose their common 
will on the nations responsible for the hideous disaster which has_ almost 
wrecked mankind.” 

Senator Lodge, speaking in the Senate Debate December 21, 1918, said: “The 
attempt to form now a league of nations—and I mean an effective league, with 
power to enforce its decrees—no other is worth discussing—can tend at this 



































moment only to embarrass the peace which we ought to make at once with 
Germany. . . . Is not the -first duty of all the countries united against Ger- 
many to make a peace with Germany? Is that not the way to bring peace to 





the world now? ... To attempt in any way to separate us from our allies rh 

. . c . teats 
now, or to prevent perfect unity of action, is as harmful as such efforts were 
when we were fighting in Northern France and on the plains of Flanders.” . 


And Senator Knox on December 18, 1918,"had asked: Could we “create a Ko 
League with purer conscience or higher ideals than the one called into existence 
by the German attack? Wise policy, as opposed to shallow empiricism, would 
seem to counsel us to solidify and build upon what we have tried, rather than 
plunge headlong into a universal experiment.” 

2On August 11, 1920, Viscount d’Abernon, the British Ambassador to 
Germany after the war, at this time a member of the Anglo-French mission 
in Poland, wrote in his diary: “I have just written to Hankey on the impor- 
tance of obtaining German co-operation- against the Soviet. News from Paris 
is to the effect that the German diplomatic representatives there are con- 
stantly fishing for an invitation from the Entente to use German military force 
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) itself waging several little military campaigns in Russia. The Allies 
walso entangled themselves in pledges of disarmament which led 
) the British to worry because France was too well-armed (!), and 
) prompted us to launch a crusade which disarmed the British and 
- ourselves. 

We must not repeat the error of counting upon a world organi- 
zation to establish peace. The responsibility for order rests upon 
the victorious governments. They cannot delegate this responsi- 

| bility to a world society which does not yet exist or has just ferele 
been organized. We must establish peace specifically and directly 
Win the world as we shall find it—by maintaining the combined 
"defenses of the Atlantic nations, by continuing the great coalition 
with the Soviet Union and with China, by making it impossible 
| for Germany and Japan to undo the settlement of this war and to - 
Separate the victors. : 
| The organized power which wins the wat must be used to win 
the peace. It can bring to an end the frightful wars of our age. If 
Vit cannot, then nothing can, certainly not some pale, thin, abstract, 
generalized blueprint of a mechanism. 


2. The Work of a Universal Society 


The true function of the universal society is to facilitate inter- 
course among nations already at peace. This task—of maintaining 
standards and instituting reforms, which were nonpolitical and 
More concerned with individual than with national security—the 
League of Nations performed exceedingly well. It would have 
done it better and better if only the world had remained at peace, 
and when peace comes again, the work will be resumed and ex- 
panded. 

If the new worl 
Venting great wars among 
Prevent, regulate, and compos 

"and closely related to the gre 


e 
d society is not burdened with the task of pre- 
x the great powers, it can do much to 
e the disputes that are not directly 
atest issues of war and peace. We 


against the Soviet. If a good bargain could be made with the Germans 


I should vote for it.” 
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know that hard cases do not make good law; it is in the treatment 
of the easier cases that principles of international comity will 
develop, and decisions will be rendered that become precedents, 
expanding the common law of the nations. 

Again, provided it is not burdened with-the vital relations of 
the great-powers, the world society may accomplish much to relieve 
and transmute the problems of empire. In Africa and elsewhere 
there are many peoples who are too primitive for independence. 
Principles and’ standards of trusteeship will have to be developed. 
In the Middle East and Southern Asia there are gifted and ancient 
nations which, nevertheless, are just reaching, but have not at- 
fined, modern statehood; how they are to enter into the world 
society is as yet obscure and is fraught with grave and even explo- 
sive difficulties. The older and more solidly established states, the 


founding members of the world society, cannot afford to. have. 


divergent policies and competing standards of conduct in their 
relations with these peoples. Above all we must continue the expe- 
rience of co-operation in practical affairs so well illustrated in the 
combined boards. The world society can provide additional organs 
of information, study and agreement, and a favorable moral cli- 
mate. 

Not only in these regions but everywhere, the world society can 
do much to facilitate the exchange of scientific knowledge, inven- 
tions, technology, and of cultural achievements. Close intercourse 
among diverse peoples does not always make them friends: it is 
most surely beneficent among men and women who devote their 
lives to the arts and sciences. For though they have all the ordi- 
nary human characteristics, they have passed through a profes- 


sional discipline, and they are not primarily concerned with the — 


issues of profit and power in the struggle for existence. 5 
The principles of these constructive works cannot all be de- 
fined in advance and laid down by fiat and pronunciamento. They 
will have to be imagined and invented. They will have to be put 
together by precedents, developed out of practical experience in 
combating disease, destitution, and ignorance; in working out 


projects for the conservation and development of the natural re-" 


sources of the earth, the improvement of transportation and com- 
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) munication; in arranging for an orderly extension of international 
~ commerce: 

) We shall be wise, I believe, to dismiss from our minds the 
videa that the universal society is the embryo of a world govern 
ment charged with policing mankind in order to prevent war. 
) We should conceive it as a society devoted to cultivating the arts 
) of peace, leaving to the direct and specific diplomatic relations of 
‘the national states, acting within regional groups such as I have 
Vdescribed, the problems of their security and the prevention of 

war. 
If the world organization is charged with the tremendous issues 
) of war or peace, it will, I believe, become’a forum in which differ- 
) ences are accentuated by public debate, and agreements obstructed 
) because they call for public compromises which appear humiliat- 
‘ing. We shall not, I believe, further the comity of nations by 

establishing an international assembly of which the avowed put- 
| pose is that every nation is there to inspect and police every other 
“nation. 

Let us not be so naive as to think that the great issues of war and 
a upon which hangs the life of nations, will or can be settled 

y public debates and public voting in an international assembly. 
' Matters of life and death cannot be submitted to a conglomerate 
parliament of mankind. The critical decisions must in any event be 

Wthreshed out first in quiet and in confidence by those who have 
the tesponsibility because they have the power. To envelop the 
tremendous business of keeping the peace in the gossip and in- 
tfigues of the lobbies and corridors of an international assembly 
will not make more likely the triumph of justice and reason¢ On 

| the contrary, every time ‘the assembly is scheduled to meet, the 
tension in world affairs will rise. The propagandists will be at 
Work in advance, and the meetings will tend to take place in an 

atmosphere of crisis and climax. We shall get drama when we 
Want accommodation and compromise. 

It will be much better if the meetings of the assembly are con- 
Cemned with unexciting, with more or less technical, projects for 
doing something that is positively and. undeniably useful and 
ood. For while war can be prevented only by the proper organiza- 
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RE 
tion of power, international collaboration can become a habit by ~ 
the practice of collaboration.-There must then be many concrete — 
things to collaborate about. These concrete things cannot be the 
things men ordinarily fight about: their frontiers, their sover- 
eignty, their security. They must be the things they do not ordi- 
narily fight about. These are the arts of peace. y 
The decision not to charge the world society with the task of 
preventing war by policing the world will, I believe, make it more 
likely that war will be prevented. For it will fix the responsibility 
where alone it can be discharged—upon the governments of the 
great powers and their neighbors with whom they are allied. There 
will be no pretense, and no escape by means of the pretense, that 
the responsibilit y for preventing war is anywhere else than where 
it really is; in the great military states themselves. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE WILSONIAN PRINCIPLES 


THE JUDGMENTS of men of good will are still shaped in the molds 
of Woodrow Wilson’s thought. His name is now so completely 
identified with the idea of a universal society that the principles 
he laid down for attaining a universal society are generally be- 
lieved to be axiomatic and immutable.! Field Marshal Smuts has 
said “‘not Wilson, but humanity, failed at Paris.’” The seventeen 
points of Secretary Hull's foreign policy,” the eight points of the 
Atlantic Charter, are in style and substance the Wilsonian code of 
international conduct. Once again, it is about to be said that not 
the code and the doctrine, but mankind, is failing. 
Yet it is, I think, demonstrable that the ideal of a universal 
Society cannot be realized by following the Wilsonian principles. 
His principles spring from the love of liberty and of justice, and 
ate inspired by a righteous compassion. But they do not and can- 
‘not produce liberty and justice and charity because in reality they 
disorganize the unity of states and their security. They do not make 
for an organized life but for disorder. If the disorder there can 
be only brufal struggle for survival. 


1. The Wilsonian Negatives 


The Wilsonian general principles of international life were 
he six of the Fourteen Points which deal with gen- 


laid down in t 
1 Few histories written since 1919 give an adequate account of the argument 
Of President Wilson’s opponents—not that of the irreconcilable isolationists, 
bur that of men like Theodore Roosevelt, Root, Knox, and even Lodge, in -this 
country. 
* March 21, 1944. 
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eral principles,? the Four Principles, the Four Ends, and the Five” 
‘Particulars. 
: When we examine these nineteen general principles, we find 3 
that they are a series of prohibitions, They forbid national States 2 
to do the things which they have always done to defend their in- 
i herests and to preserve their integrity. > 
Point IV called for the reduction of national armaments “'to the 
lowest ‘pojnt consistent with domestic safety.” In the official com- 
ih} mentary, approved by President Wilson, domestic safety is inter- 
preted as meaning “‘not only internal policing but the protection 
of territory against invasion.” Thus Point IV is a prohibition 
k against armaments sufficient to defend a region—the Caribbean, 
for example. If it observes this principle, a nation is limited to 
waiting passively on the defensive against actual invasion. For it 
Hi may not be strong enough to forestall and prevent aggression 
which is being prepared against it: it may only try to repel the im 
aggressor wherever and whenever he strikes. In the interval be 4, 
tween the two wars British, French, and American military policy aon 
followed this disastrous prescription. om 

In the Four Ends of July 4, 1918, Wilson laid down the rule 
that “the settlement of every question, whether of territory, of 
sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relation- 
ship” must be “upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settle- 
ment by the people immediately concerned.” This principle gives ” 
to the people inhabiting any strategic point upon the world’s sur- 
face—say Panama, Gibraltar—an absolute veto on any arrange- 
ment designed to use that point for the security of agnation, a fe- 
gion, or of the world. 

In the Five Particulars of September 27, 1918, Wilson stipu- 
lated that “there can be no leagues, or alliances or special cove- 
nants and understandings within the general and common family __ 
of the League of Nations.” This prohibits nations which belong ¥ 
to*one strategic area—the North American nations, the American 
republics, the Western European nations—from organizing a com- 
bined defense and from concerting their foreign policy. 

Finally, Wilson identified himself with the principle of self- 
* Points I-V and Point XIV. 









ih 
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Pdetermination., Forgetting Abraham Lincoln, forgetting the great-" 
) est constitutional issue in the history of the United States, he never 
) paused to define the difference between the right of self-determi- 
mation and the right of secession. As a matter of fact, Wilson 
vadopted the principle of self-determination as an expedient of war 
im order to promote rebellion in Austria-Hungary. As late as Jan- 
) wary, 1918, when he announced the Fourteen Points, he had not 
Minvoked it and I think he did not believe in it 
> Tt was not necessary to invoke this exceedingly tricky general 
P principle in order to justify the reconstitution of Poland, the inde- 
pendence of Czechoslovakia, and the creation of Yugoslavia. It 
would have been quite sufficient to give specific support to the 
Poles, the Czechoslovaks, and the Yugoslavs. To invoke the gen- 
Veral principle of self-determination, and to make it a supreme law 
Of international life, was to invite sheer anarchy. 
) For the principle can be and has been used to promote the dis- 
)memberment of practically every organized state. None knew this 
better than Adolf Hitler himself: the principle of self-determina- 
tion was his chief instrument for enlarging the Reich by annexa- 
tion, and for destroying from within the civil unity of the states 
he intended to attack. Hitler invoked this principle when he an- 
"nexed Austria, dismembered Czechoslovakia, attacked Poland, 
indetmined the unity of the Flemings and Walloons in Belgium, 
P infiltrated Alsace-Lorraine, conspired against Russia in the 
Ukraine and in the Caucasus, tampered with Brazil, suborned the 
Arabs, 4 Sees ; 
Thus at its worst the principle of self-determination is a license 
to intervention and aggression. In any event it is a counsel of de- 
pe “democracy” the principle of self- 


P Spair. Despite its superficial : 
étermination is in an exact sense deeply un-American and un- 
ts the civilized ideal, which is the Ameri- 


lown to us from the Roman world and has 
persisted in the great tradition of the West. It is the ideal of a 
State within which diverse peoples find justice and liberty under 
equal laws and become a commonwealth, Self-determination, 
Which has nothing to do with self-government but has become 
Confused with it, is barbarous and reactionary: by sanctioning 
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civilizing. For it rejec 
can ideal, that comes 
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secession, it invites majorities and minorities to be intransigent 
and irreconcilable. It is stipulated in the principle of self-determi-— 
nation that they need not be compatriots because they will soon be 
aliens. There is no ‘end to this atomization of human society. 
Within the minorities who have seceded there will tend to appear 
other minorities who in their turn will wish to secede. =|. 

The Wilsonian principles disarm every state which must be 
counted on to enforce the peace. Armaments designed only to ~ 
tepel invasion from behind Maginot Lines cannot be used to en- 
force peace. The principles deny to every great state which is to 
be a founder and participant in a world order the right to meet its E 
strategic needs. They forbid nations to combine the defenses of — 
the strategic zone in which they live. They forbid them to concert — 
the foreign policies of their neighborhoods so that there shall be ™ 
no diverse entanglements for which the whole neighborhood must + 
bear the consequences. y 

In short the Wilsonian principles prohibit the nations which are 
supposed to organize the world for peace from using any of the 
essential instruments of national and international action. 


2. A Double Standard of Morais 


The Wilsonian principles are prejudices formed in the Age of 
Innocence, in the century of American isolation, Wilson wished 
America to take its place in a universal society: But he was willing 
to participate only if the whole world acted as the United States’ 
had acted when it enjoyed isolation during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The United States had then had no need to arm, no need ~ 
to find alliances, no need to take strategic precautions; Wilson’s 
principles were a demand that the whole world take vows to live 
OD a after on the same terms. He supposed that international 
relations could then be conducted verbally by meetings at Geneva. 

Military power, strategic positions and connections, alliances, 
the unity of historic states and their spheres of vital interest—all 
these instruments of international life—have, no doubt, been used 
frequently for aggression and domination. And that is why the 
Wilsonian gospel seemed at first to be the promise of salvation 
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self. But the gospel did not bring salvation. It was followed by, 

and it had a large part in bringing on, the terrible paralysis of the 
Hdemocratic nations. Between tgr9 and 1940 they were brought to 

le verge of a total catastrophe; they acted almost as if they had 
Slost the will to live. The free nations were indoctrinated with the 
Bibs ot disarmament, of the passive defensive, of isolation 
Wfrom their allies, and of secession, called self-determination. The 
Mdisarmed, isolated, and disunified democracies were thrown into 
Putter moral confusion when these negative principles, which had 
~ been proclaimed the only moral principles, were invoked against 
“them in the Rhineland, in Austria, at Munich, and in the negotia- 


"tions over Russian support of Poland. 


The great Wilsonian misconception lies in the supposition that 
universal society, a League such as was founded at Geneva in 


1919, “a general intetnational organization” such as has again 


Been promised at Moscow in 1943, can replace the ordinary instru- 
Ments of international life. This misconception persists in high 
Hand influential quarters and among the general public. It threat- 
ens to render abortive the organization of a world order. For while 
4 universal society-can reinsure national and regional security, it 
Nis not a substitute for solid frontiers, adequate and rationally 
planned armed force, strategic position, alliances among natural 
and necessary allies. For these reasons we shall! not disarm our- 
selves and emasculate our own foreign policy and_then put our 


© whole trust in an international organization. We must not ask, we 
» Must not expect, we must not wish, 


others to do what we shall 


not do. : - : 
A double standard of morals in our foreign policy will not make 
for the sanctity of moral principles in international life. For though 
the Wilsonian principles are nothing if not moral in purpose, and 


can scarcely be criticized without an appéarance of challenging the 
ary to the Golden Rule, 


eternal verities, they are nevertheless contr 
They hold others to a standard which we do not ourselves ob- 
serve. 

Thus the United States does not mean, and never has meant, to 
teduce its national armaments to a point where they sufficed 
metely to protect the “domestic’’ territory of the forty-eight states 
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against invasion. We have never thought of renouncing the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal, or of our naval base in the indepen- 


dent republic of Cuba, or the defense of Canada, Mexico, and the ~ 


Caribbean nations. We have never thought of acknowledging the 
“right” of Cuba or Haiti or the Republic of Panama—all of them 
independent sovereign states—to contract alliances which were 
inconsistent with the concert of the whole North American region, 
And as we’ fought a great civil war for union and against the 
right of secession, the-genefal principle of self-determination is 
certainly not a part of our philosophy. ; 

To preach a moral code which its authors do not accept is to 
promote disrespect for the moral law. : 





3. The Unavowed Wilsonian Principles 


It has seemed to me necessary to examine the Wilsonian doc- ee 


trine because it continues to be the official doctrine. What is said 
still conforms with it. But what is done by the United States and 
by its allies does not conform with the doctrine, Because it is im- 
possible to make practice fit the theory, the nation remains di- 
vided, is morally confused, wonders whether it is for America first 
or something else first, and is afflicted with a sense of guilt. I hold 
that the theory is wrong, and that the practice cannot be made 
right until the theory is revised. The Wilsonian principles lead us 
up a blind ally.-They are not the true alternative to isolation, and 
as long as they shape American thinking our efforts to make an 
ordered peace will fail. 


We must ask ourselves how President Wilson and his disciples ~~ 


could believe that these negative principles would promote a uni- 
versal society. I think it was because they were assuming that they 


were laying the foundations of a world state under a world gov-. 


ernment. The Wilsonian principles, which are irrational in the 
world we live in, are quite rational if we imagine that the nations 
are about to do what the thirteen American states did when they 
formed the Federal Union. The Constitution says to our states 
just what the Wilsonian principles say to the nations of the world, 
that “no state shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
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Wfion’. . . that “no state shall, without the consent of Congtess 

_ keep troops or ships of war in time of peace, or enter into 

any agreement or compact with another state.” President Wilson 

foposed to disarm the nations just as the federal government has 

Tdisatmed the states. Assume that we are establishing a federal 

fovernment, of the world, a superstate sovereign above all exist- 
Ping national states, and the Wilsonian negatives are logical. 

That Wilson himself realized the implications of his doctrine ts 
Mteasonably clear. When he was confronted with Senator Hitch- 

cock’s opinion that many Senators would ask for reservations on 
the Monroe Doctrine and the right to withdraw from the League, 
Wilson explained them to his colleagues in Paris, saying: “One of 
Viny difficulties is that Americans demand complete assurance that 
they are not being called upon to give up the sovereignty of their 
states. I am confident, however, that the day is near when they 
Pwill become as eager partisans of the sovereignty of mankind as 
“they are now of their national or state sovereignty. But, for the 
Moment, it is necessaty to take into consideration current preju- 
dices and make concessions to their sense of independence, of will 
‘and action. I confess | would find myself in a very awkward posi- 
“tion if the amendment is not approved.” ; 
© This casts a vivid light upon the cause of the moral and intel- 
" lectual confusion which has paralyzed this country for twenty-five 
years. To Wilson, the apostle of the new international drder, the 
teal object was the surrender of national sovereignty to the sover- 
eignty of mankind. But because of what he regarded as current 
prejudices, he had to make concessions which concealed and de- 
nied the real object. 

When Wilson found that he could not created a world state 
under the sovereignty of mankind, he did not realize that he could 
no longer hold to his principles of military and diplomatic dis- 
atmament and of self-determination. — f : 

Since 1919 the position of the Wilsonians has been like that 
"which Hamilton and Madison would have been in if the federal 
Constitution had not been ratified. But if no federal g>vermment 
I cn established, would New York and Virginia, for example, 
have been told by Hamilton and Madison that as sovereign states 
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they must not do the things which the federal Constitution for-— 
bids them to do? That is what the Wilsonians continue to tell the 
nations. . 


4. The Moral Order 


It is indubitably true, as Wilson had the vision to see, that the 
| international society must rest at last upon the acceptance of com- 
} mon principles of conduct. But they must be principles which men 
can believe in and can live by. The Wilsonian principles did not 
and cannot meet this test. They are negative rules which, though 
meant to prohibit aggression and tyranny, in fact prohibit national 
states from making the provisions which will insure their own sur- 
vival against aggression and tyranny. To end the struggle for 
power Wilson sought to make the nations powerless. The Wil 
sonian principles stipulate that the nations should disarm them- 
selves physically and politically and then entrust their independ- 
ence and their vital interests to an assembly of debating diplomats. 
This is like arguing that because the Bible says the love of money 
is the root of all evil; none should work for money and all should 
depend on the charity of their neighbors. 

The cynicism which corroded the democracies in the interval 
between the two German wars was engendered by a moral order 
which was in fact a moral frustration. Field Marshal Smuts over- 
looked this when he pronounced the judgment that not Wilson: 
But humanity failed at Paris. The moralists at Paris gave humanity 
a code of morality which no one could observe, which, in so fat 
as its prohibitions had influence in disarming the nations, disag- 
gregating alliances, and disrupting great states, was a preparation 
not for peace.under the law but for aggression in the midst of 
anarchy. The moral code failed because it was not a good moral 
code. 

We too shall fail to ‘find a moral basis for the international 
order if we do not discern and then correct the spiritual error - 
which underlies the Wilsonian misconception. It is the error of 
forgetting that we are men and of thinking that we are gods. We 
are not gods. We do not have the omniscience-to discover a new 
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moral law and the omnipotence to impose it upon mankind. When 
we draw up lists of general principles which we say are universal, 
to which we mean to hold everyone, we are indulging in a fantasy. 
We ate imagining ourselves as beings who are above and outside 
mankind, detached from the concrete realities of life itself, and 
able to govern the world by- fiat. But in fact we are inside the 
human world. We are mere mortals with limited power and little 
universal wisdom. 

We-shall colllaborate best with other nations if we start with 
the homely fact that their families and their homes,*their villages 
and lands, their countries and their own ways, their altars, their 
flags, and their héarths—not charters, covenants, blueprints, ‘and 
generalities—are what men live for and will, if it is mecessaty, 
die for. 

A sound moral code of international life will not prohibit men 
from relying at last upon their own virtue in defending and pre- 

© serying the things they cherish more than life itself. It must not 
ask them to hazard their vital interests on schemes which, if they 
failed, would ruin them. A sound moral code must-be rooted 
deeply in the things men live and die for. It must be the means 
of conserving these real things, and it must be so cogently, so can- 
didly, so sincerely devoted to these deeply human and substan- 
tial ends that the code itself evokes their instinctive assent and 
their natural loyalty. : 

No code of international conduct can do this, I believe, which 
does not derive from the view that the world order can eventually 
be formed only by organizing from the ‘national. state, ascending 
through the regional neighborhood, and “then to the larger com- 
munities and to a concert of great communities. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE ASSOCIATION OF GREAT 
COMMUNITIES 


A UNIVERSAL society can be only a voluntary association of soy- 
ereign states. It cannot be a world government because there is 
no way, now conceivable, by which this goverriment could obtain 
from the 1500 million inhabitants of the earth the power to legis- 
late and to execute its laws. There can, of course, be no hereditary 
right of rulership in a world government, and there is no way of 
electing a world government. No one can think of a rational rule 
by which all the adults who are citizens of all the member states 
could be organized into constituencies for the election of world 
officials. The people of the United States, who have so great a 
responsibility for world order, would not, for example, concede 
sovereign powers to a world Jegislature in which, on the basis of 
one vote one man, they were outvoted ten to one by the inhabitants 
of Asia. And, yet, on what moral principle could Americans — 
claim that their votes should count more heavily than those of 
other human beings? : 

An institution is not a government unless at the very minimum 
it can make some laws that it can enforce upon individuals; unless 
at least it can levy some taxes and collect them, conscript armies 
and equip them. But if the world institution cannot be elected by 
the people, then it can exercise only such powers as are delegated 
and contributed by the existing governments. ie 

Were all the existing governments autocracies, it is conceivable 
that they could be leagued together, as feudal princes were united, 
to constitute a world empire. Some have feared that this would be 
the outcome of the nuclear alliance of the four great powers. They 
need not fear it: certainly in the Atlantic Community no govern- 
ment can long exercise power without the consent of the people. 
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"The only possible world society is a voluntary association of 
Whational states. These states might, if they thought>it advisable, 
Hagiee by treaty to contribute funds and their military quotas to a 
world institution. This would not be a government. For the con- 
tributions would depend not upon the will of the world authority 
but upon the willingness of the national governments to continue 
Making their contributions. As long as ‘the world institution can- 
Wot be elected by the people of the world, it can have no power 
except that which is contributed and delegated voluntarily by the 
sovereign national states. : 

Now if the world officials have to get their actual power from 
the existing governments, then, no matter what the covenants and — 
charters may say, the world organization is a voluntary association 

) of diplomats who confer. If so, Jet us not wrap it up in different 
words. If that is what it is, it will be a better association of diplo- 


mats by treating it as such, and acting accordingly. 
1, A World Council 


We can set up a-world council. It will not be a world govern- 
ment in which world governors rule mankind: it will be a council 


where governments consult. They can onfy consult and negotiate 


and tty to agree. For questions which national states regard as 


vital cannot be decided by putting them to a vote. ; 
In 1937 there were seventy-three states with a recognizable 
Claim to separate representation in a world organization.’ It is 
evident that if all qualified members had a vote and if all had to 
agree, no serious controversy could be decided by counting votes. 
Eyen if the parties to a serious dispute were not allowed to vate, 
© it is in the highest degree unlikely that they could not find some 


1The most inclusive international organization existing before the war was 
the Postal Union. It had seventy-two members; only Nepal was not a mem- 
ber. Sixty-three were at one time or another signatories of the Covenant, the 
ahsentees being. Lichtenstein, Monaco, Nepal, San Marino, Danzig, Iceland, 
Saudi Arabia, the United States, Vatican City, and Yemen. 

In 1937, of the recognized sovereign states sixty-six had more than 500,000 
inhabitants. 
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backers and friends among the voting states. The whote conception 
of voting in the universal society is, it seems to me, based on a | 
misapprehension. : ; 
The question of admitting new members compounds the diffi 
culty. Nothing is more likely than that in the near future man 
subject peoples will demand their independence and ask for rec 
ognition by the universak society of states. If each member has a” 
| vote and a veto, the balance of voting power will be altered by — 
admitting a new member. We have only to remember the outery 
in this*country because Britain had “six votes’’ in the League to — 
our “‘one,’’ or the shudder of apprehension when the Soviet Union 
announced that it was now composed of sixteen republics with 
sixteen foreign offices. Many, who think international affairs can 
be governed by political mechanics, began to ask whether the 
United States ought not to claim forty-eight votes! The notion of ; 
conducting a universal society by counting votes leads to such » 
absurdities. ; : 
“Movements of national independence would be judged by the ” 
older members as the Northern and Southern states of the Union 
judged the admission of slave or free states in the eta before our 
Civil War. They would promote independence where they felt — 
sure the new state-would vote with them. They would oppose in- 
dependence in a nation that might vote against them. Should the ~ 
United States make Puerto Rico an independent state and gain one 
more vote in the world council; or should Russia foster an inde- 
pendent Puerto Rico in the hope of gaining from. its grateful 
b protégé a vote to offset that of the United States? 3 
This is the reductio ad absurdum of the whole conception of a 
world order in which decisions are made by the votes of all the 


recognized governments, always increasing in number under the — 
Wilsonian principle of self-determination. 































2. Regionalism and Peace 


If our analysis is in general correct, then the shape of things to 
come is going to be unlike the design of the League of Natoins as 
it was set up in Geneva or as the champions of collective security 
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have, during this war, usually envisaged it. The ultimate ideal of a 
Pworld at peace under the reign of law is not at issue, But the 
) Manner in which the peoples of the world can and will and should 
porganize themselves is very much at issue. 
The question is whether some sixty to seventy states, each acting 
q ey, can form a universal organization for the maintenance 
pot peace. I contend that they cannot, and that single sovereign 
W states must combine in their neighborhoods, and that the neigh- 
‘borhoods must combine into larger communities and constellations, 
Which then participate in a universal society. 
© Between these opposing conceptions the issue is profound and 
| Momentous. Objections present themselves at once to the views 
expounded in this book: they are that the world will be divided 
Pup into spheres of influence each dominated by a great power, 
that Within these spheres the smaller and the weaker states will 
come under the influence of the great power, and that the huge 
«constellations of states may become rivals and enemies. We can- 
not minimize the force of these objections, and I do not. Yet these 
ptegional groupings already exist, particularly in our own region, 
and they are forming elsewhere, and I do not believe that we can 
Norganize the world by ignoring or condemning and outlawing 
them. On the contrary, I believe that only by perfecting these 
fegional groupings can we hope to make any progress towards 
) stabilizing international relations. 
Let me illustrate. Assume, as the Wilsonians do, that the foreign 
felations of each state are the equal concern of every state. Let us 
ask ourgelves, then, whether we believe that a dispute between the 
United States and the Republic of Panama should be settled *col- 
Iectively’? by an assembly of mankind? It is quickly evident that 
the United States will not wish it*settled by the world council. 
Why not? The Republic of Panarna is a sovereign state. According 
to the Wilsonian Bocrcies its relations with the United States can- 
Not be special, and different from its relations with China and 
Russia. Yet we should object to Russian or Chinese intervention 
in the dispute. On the other hand, we should almost certainly 
invite Mexico and Brazil to participate in settling the dispute. We 
should feel that they are entitled to participate because they belong 
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to the same neighborhood, and its good order is their proper co 
cern. But if Russia and China reached out to take a hand in the 
situation, or if Panama, turning its back on its neighbors, call 
upon Russia and China to take a hand, the dispute would at on 
become entangled with othet disputes in other parts of the world’ 
Britain and France would have to take a hand because Russ 
and China had taken a-hand. The Panamanian question would 
then be in the same pot-with, let us say, the Burmese, the Lebanese, 
the Persian, the Outer Mongolian questions. How China yoted — 
about Panama might then depend on how we voted on Burma. 

Thus a dispute which ought to be settled within the region . 
would be inflated into a global dispute. 

We may grant that ina regional settlement might would tend 
to make right. But is there any reason to think that ina global 
settlement more perfect justice would be done? There is none — a 
whatever. The global settlement. would not be pure justice. It 
would be the net result of the pressure and logrolling of all the 
great powers; it would be a deal in which the claims of Panama — 
would have been thrown, into the scales with those of Burma, 
Lebanon, Persia, Mongolia, and so forth, And worse still, there 
might be no settlement, not even a compromise and a deal. Panama jj 
would then remain an open sore, one among many, infected with 
the virus of global war. 5 

If it is undesirable to make the Panamanian question a global 
question, then the constitution of the world society should not be 
based on the assumption that everything is everybody's business. 
We must not write into the constitution of the world Society ; 
license to universal intervention. For if we license it, we shall 
invite it. If we invite it, we shall get it. And when we get it, we — 
shall resist it, none more obstihately than the people of the United 
States. 

It will be said that there is no justice in the world if the small 4 
Republic of Panama cannot take its appeal against the United — 
States to the society of nations. Of course, Panama can appeal. 
There is always an appeal to the conscience of mankind, That does. =. 
not mean that every government should be invited to intervene 
everywhere, and that everybody’s business should be ome | ; 
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fess. I am contending that the intervention of governments 
idethe neighborhood should be regarded as a last resort only” 
exceptional cases. 

) Our own traditions and our practice commit us to this view. 
eticans discovered and have practised with considerable success 
fegionalism of the Monroe Doctrine, the Pan-American Union, 

land the Good Neighbor Policy; why should they now be the cx- 

Nponents in other parts of the world of a universalist doctrine, 
which is the very opposite? 
The evil for which we have to find a remedy is the shifting 
alliances of “power politics.”” The remedy for shifting alliances is 
No stabilize alliances. Regionalism seeks to do just that; each state 
Would recognize that it belongs to one, and only one, larger 
Mirategic zone of security. Its alignment would hot be in doubt, 
Would not be the subject of intrigue and bargaining. For the 
Waalculable future each state would be the member of a community 
Of states, with which it must concert its military defenses and its 
foreign policy. It would be an unfriendly act if it seceded from 
its community and joined another, or entered into special relations 
Noutside its community unless with the full consent of its neighbors. 
It will be feared that great constellations like the Atlantic Com- 
)Munity, the Russian Orbit, and the Chinese Community will be- 
rcome engaged in a titanic conflict. The members of these com- 
WMunities are now engaged in a titanic conflict, and in order to 
"survive they have had to organize, impromptu and tardily, the 
Strategical combinations which, in my view, they ought to main- 
P fain and perfect. It cannot be said that this titanic conflict_was 
Wtaused by regional combinations. It can be said that it was not 
) prevented and has very nearly been lost because they did not exist. 
No one can be perfectly certain that the Atlantic Community 
Mand the Russian Orbit, if they are formed, will not quarrel and go 
to war. But one can say that to stabilize the alliances and military 
Westablishments of all states is to remove the most provoking forms 
Of interference and intervention which, because they menace the 


5 : ie E 
Pvital security of great states, are a cause Of great wars. 
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3. Conclusion > 


| cea The argument developed in this book is that we should reverse 
the-Wilsonian principles: that we should seek to conserve the ex- 
; isting political states, tather than to dismember them on the ground — 
of self-determination, and that we should approve, not forbid, 
should perfect and not dissolve, the regional grouping of national 
states. The true constituents of the universal society would not 
then be seventy-three political molecules, likely to split up into 
no one knows how many atoms; the universal society would be 
the association of the great communities of mankind. ; 

One of them, our own, I have called for want of a better name 
the Atlantic Cornmunity. It already exists, not because a theorist 
invented it, but because’ in the necessity of a war of survival we — 
have had to organize it. The Atlantic Community nuw consists of 
great historic formations. They are the progeny of Western Chris- 
tendom. They are Pan-America, the British Conmionwealth of 
Nations, France and her Latin neighbors, the Low Countries, and — 
Scandinavia. 

When the series of German wars of aggression is definitely 
terminated, this Western community will come to include Get- 
many and~perhaps all of Europe to the borders of the Soviet 
Union. But the menace of another German war of aggression 
cannot be thoroughly. disposed of in less than one generation— 
not until the war party has died out leaving no heirs. During this * 
period the world must live under a special regime if it is tomate 
certain that there is not to be a third World War in the next 4! 
generation. For this period the Atlantic Community from the” 
West, the states of Eastern Europe acting within the Russian = 
Orbit, will have to organize their military establishments and— % 
co-ordinate. their foréign policies for the express purpose of pre- 
venting Germany from recovering her military power by holding 

é the balance of power, between the Soviet Union and the Western 0 
World. c 

Our object then is not to disintegrate the historic communities 
but to conserve them and associate them more closely. We are at 
wa. in Asia, as well as in Europe, for this principle: we would not 
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Pconnive at the dismemberment of China and the destruction of its 
@independence. For fifty years we have insisted, though China is not 
yet a well-organized state, that China is one of the true historic 
formations, and that it must not be shattered into atoms, that 
man equal place must be reserved. for the great Chinese Comy 
immunity in the council of the world. : 
eeThe historic communities of states are well worth preserving. 
pif the historic communities are worth preserving, then they, not 
Separate states and certainly not individual persons, are the con- 
Stituent members of the universal society, The issues that are local 
Within them they must scttle among themselves; the issues that 
pate general they will deal with in the world council, consulting 
lat the higher lever after they have consulted at the lower levels, 
deliberating not as disparate sovereign states but as communities 
Which have in the end a common inter 

In this view of things the horrid antithesis between nationalism 
and internationalism subsides. No one is asked to transfer his 
allegiance from his own country to a new cosmopolitan father- 
land. As he is a good patriot so he is a good neighbor, and by 
being a good neighbor he is loyal to the laws, the usages, and 
the requirements of the universal society. 

There can be no conflict, I maintain, between a sound national 
and a wise international policy. It is the acid test of a sound 
policy that if it cannot be consummated completely it nevertheless 
need not fail utterly. The proposals of this book do, I think, meet 
this test. We can advance toward a universal society. But should 

we fail to arrive, we can stand with great advantage upon the 
Order which the United States, Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
NChina can establish by maintaining the coalition they have formed 


in this war. If, however, we cannot hold this achievement, we 


Wcan still find a large measure of security within the Atlantic Com- 


Munity. If this community falls apart, as it so nearly did in 1940, 
then our final stand is with our nearest neighbors in North 
America. i 

Our views will not be the right views until they reconcile the 
conflict of opinion by which this country has been rent and para- 
lyzed for a quarter of a century. In this dispute the so-called iso- 
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Jationists were demonstrably blind to the strategic realities of 
American security; they did not see how or why the conquest of 
China by Japan, and of Western Europe by Germany, would 
threaten the Western Hemisphere and the very life of the United. 
States itself. But on the whole their opponents have been equally 
blind: as the alternative to isolation they argued that the nation 
should rely upon collective security as a substitute for its own 
armed strength and the diplomatic protection of its vital interests. 
So they irritated and provoked the blind but deep national instinct 
of self-preservation. 

We have to reverse the Wilsonian pattern of collective security. 
We cannot build a universal society from the top downwards. We 
must build up to it from the existing natiunal states and historic 
communities. That, I think, is what we must learn from the great 
experiment at Geneva and from its failure. We have, 1 am con- 
vinced, to learn it thoroughly. For we cannot afford to fail again. 





CHAPTER XV 


AFTERWORD 


Tuis is a little book on a big subject. It is a little book because 
iican only be one man’s view, and it has a big subject because 
it is an effort to discern the position of the United States in the 
shape of things to come. 
Bm When f attempt to compare the America in which I was reared 
Mwith the America of today, I am struck by how unconcerned I 
Was as a young man with the hard questions which are the subject 
matter of history. I did not think about the security of the Re- 
public and how to defend it. I did not think about intercourse with 
the rest of the world, and how to maintain it. I did not think 
Mabout the internal order of the nation, and how the needs and 
the work of our people were to be kept in balance with the re- 
Sources of the nation. 

Yet these very things that I never thought about at the time 
have since proved to be paramount. Man's struggle for existence 
still breaks out into wars, and revolutions. In my age of innocence 
I thought that the st igele for existence had long since been 
happily concluded. We know now that it. has not been. 


1. The Age of Innocence 


as I see it, between the recent American 


The crucial difference, 
hat we have come to an end of 


past and the American future is t 1 ¢ 
our effortless security and of our limitless opportunity, This por- 
fends a future very different from our past. We shall live much less 


Ptivately. The personal life of the individual will be bound up 


With his public life as a citizen. 

Until very recently, and for so lon 
could remember anythin € 
The nation enjoyed such 


g a time that no one living 
ited States had no enemies. 
nunity from attack that it 
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could dispense almost entirely with the trouble, the costs, and the 


risks of armaments, strategic precautions, and alliances. We ex. 


plained this effortless security by a popular myth: the Atlantic 
Ocean was too wide for an enemy to cross it. What went on across 
the seas would never trouble us if we did not trouble it. The United 
States then did not need measures to provide for its own security; 
it needed merely to abstain from becoming involved across the 
seas. Only ‘in the second of the two great wars of this century ate 
our people recognizing the fact that the period of our unique, ef- 
fortless security is ended, and that the United States has now to be 
defended, like all the other great states of history, by diplomacy, by 
policy, and by aris. : 
Moreover, from its colonial beginnings until the turn of this 
century, the country was on balance an importer of manufactures 
from Europe and a borrower of foreign capital. As such it could 
not have, and did not rleed to have, a foreign economic policy. The 
foreign creditor makes the policy to which the colonial borrower 


conforms. Until the First World War, when the United States - 


itself became the leading creditor nation of the world, the respon- 


sibility for maintaining and regulating the terms of international 
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trade was in London and the other European financial capitals. It - 


was not in Washington or in New York. When Americans bor- 
rowed what they needed from Europe and sold what Europe was 
willing to buy, they did not have to have a foreign economic policy. 
They did not have to think about how they could balance their 
foreign accounts. The accounts were balanced by London finance, 
which operated and managed what Americans call the gold stand- 
ard. No special effort and no public action were required here, and 
so it seemed as if the gold standard worked impersonally and auto- 
matically, without human guidance. This notion took its place in 
our mythology along with the notion that the oceans are so wide 
that they are impassable. 

At home since’ the beginning of this century there have no 
longer been the wide rich open spaces into which Americans could 
retreat and start a new life. Dufing our generation, therefore, the 
cycle of booms and crashes, which mean mass unemployment, 
bankruptcies, and the loss of savings, are no longer looked upon by 
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Americans as acts of God, or of inscrutable economic laws which 
are beyond human control. When most men find that they must 
_ work where they live or beg charity from their neighbors, they: will 
pio longer accept the spirit and th srinciples of laissez-faire. They 
Pwill not listen to those who still to deny that theré is a public 
fesponsibility to maintain an equi brium in the economy of the 
ation. The West is no longer open, and men who have the vote 
ate bound to use it, to compel the government to deal with prob- 
lems that as private persons they can no longer deal with. 
© In our time, then, the consequences of unemployment and of 
€conomic dislocation have become a recognized national responsi- 
bility, The general name for it is Social Security. The prevention of 
Mass unemployment and the regulation of the business cycle are 
flow recognized, except by a disappearing minority, as questions of 
public policy. The system of free enterprise is therefore no longer 
what it once was. There is now imposed upon it the obligation to 
provide reasonably full employment under acceptable conditions of 
work. This obligation will be enforced by the government, and 
enterprise is free in so far as it meets the new conditions of its 
freedom. 


2. The Twentieth-Century Debate 


The great debates of our generation have, in the last analysis, 
been between those who denied and those who affirmed the need 
for positive measures to defend the Republic, to maintain foreign 


intercourse, and to conserve and promote internal order and well- 


being. 

The details of the debates have been confusing. But in retrospect 
we can now sce that the underlying issue in foreign affajgs was 
whether we could still take for granted our long immunity and 
effortless security. Those who thought we could appeared as pac- 
ifists or as isolationists: they did not like armaments, or they did not 
believe in strategic defenses, oF they opposed alliances, or they 
would not enter an organized association with other nations. Those 
who thought our immunity was over advocated militaty prepared- 
ness, or the League of Nations, or partnerships and alliances with 
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friendly powers. Among them, as among their pacifist of isolation- 
ist opponents, there was much disagreement. . AGF 

This basic issue has now been settled; there are no responsible 
voices left to say, as there were a few years ago, that no positive 
measures of any kind, not even fortifying our outposts, are neces- 
sary or desirable. Instead of debating the need for any positive 
policy, we have now to deliberate upon what kind of positive 
policy we need, 

It is certain that isolationism and laissez-faire belong to the past, 
and that the debate, which has consumed so large a part of our best 
intellectual energies for more than forty years, is nearly concluded, 
In the end the verdict is sure to be that the security and prosperity 
and welfare of the United States cannot be left to chance, that the 
fundamental issues of national existence have now to be dealt with 
consciously and positively. 


3. The New Age 


This will bring about a deep transformation of our political cul- 
ture. The working habits of American public life were formed in 
the nineteenth century—broadly speaking in the age which ex- 
tended from Jackson to McKinley. In the histofy of the world this 
period is known as the Victorian Age. With Jackson the direction 
of American affairs was no longer in the hands of the Foundin 
Fathers, that is to say with the men who over a period of half a 
century dealt with the fundamental issues of national existence. 
With McKinley there began thé age in which we live: it opened 
with the conquest of the Philippines which extended American 
commitments to the coasts of Asia, and ever since it has been in- 
creasingly evident that the controlling conditions of our life have 
changed. 

American political slogans of the twentieth century have ac- 
knowledged this change. President Franklin Roosevelt proclaimed 
the advent of a New Deal. His ptedecessor, President Hoover, pro- 
claimed a New Era. President Wilson proclaimed a New Peeedate 
Theodore Roosevelt as a candidate for & third term in 1912 pro- 
claimed a New Nationalism. The newness in all of them—their 
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least common denominator so to speak—was an awaremess that 
a tadical change in the American environment called for new 
Measures, and, therefore, a deliberate formation of public policy. 

But the habits of nearly a century were not easily changed. It has 
proved to be an exceedingly difficult thing for the American peo- 
ple to agree on the formation of policy. It would have been easiet 
if they had had only to alter their public policies. But in fact they 
are having to form policy where none has existed. For isolationism 
and laissez-faire individualism are not policies. Their charm, which 
Gives those of us who were reared in the Age of Innocence a nos- 
talgic affection for them, was that they were not policies. They 
exempted men from public thought and public effort. To be able 
to say that we need vot be involved in the affairs of other nations 
and that the best government is the one which governs /east was to 
say that there were no great public issues. It followed that the 
burdens and duties of the citizen were extremely light. 

The leaders of the American people, and the teachers of Amer- 
ican-youth, have until recently been men educated in the nineteenth 
century. They come ftom-an age when politics were a diversion 
and when thete was no urgent need to know the art of forming 
public policy. Now suddenly we find ourselves in enormously dif- 
ficult times. We have had to make momentous decisions of policy 
before we had completely rediscovered, much less mastered, the art 
of forming public policy. The wars, the economic and social dis- 
orders, showed that policy had to be formed. The country had the 
military and economic power to carry out policies when they were 
formed. But we are a generation who have lacked the skill and self- 
confidence—the know-how—and this we~ate having to acquire 
painfully by trial and error. 

Not since the Civil War have the American people had to call 
on the statesmanship which the Founding Fathers possessed in 
such an extraordinary degree, During the nineteenth century the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain maintained an international 
order within which there were no great wars of aggression. The 
commercial and financial supremacy of Great Britain maintained 
an economic order within which an ample supply of European 
capital was to be had for the development of this country. 
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At the turn of the century the end of the Victorian order was in- 
dicated—by the rising German and Japanese naval power, the de- 
cline of British commercial supremacy relative to the new indus- 
trial power of the United States, Germany, and Japan. The First 
World War destroyed the foundations of the Victorian order. 
Great Britain was no longer strong enough to sustain its system 
of security, and London, no longer the leading creditor, alone 
could not manage the commercial system. In the interlude between 
the two World Wars no viable substitute for the Victorian order 
was established, For lack of an order which made life secure and 
tolerable, mankind sat hypnotized like a chicken bewitched by a 
snake, and saw with fascinated horror that it was drifting inexor- 
ably through anarchy to a second World War. 

Here at home the effortless security of the decades after the Civil 
War left a deep impress upon the customs of our people and the 
character of our public life. It permitted an unconcern with public 
responsibilities; each individual could concentrate on his own pri- 
vate career. The primary virtues, almost the exclusive virtues, were 
held to be self-reliance, private initiative, private prudence, and 
private effort. Unthreatened from abroad, living in a prosperous 

. world economy for which others: were responsible, and with op- 
portunity at home abundant and varied, public duty shrank to a 
very small place in the interests of most men. Public life became 
the special province of professional politicians and of professional 
reformers. The ablest men rarely ventured to set foot within it. 
Private business was the predominant interest of the people. Public 
affairs were an outlying province, eccentric to the chief concern of 
American life. 

The exceptionally private character of American life has been 
reflected in American education. The humanistic studies are the 
traditional discipline in which Western public—men, -not least 
among them the founders of the Republic, have been trained. No 
other discipline is known for the education of statesmen. But in the 
second half of the nineteenth century this discipline was sup- 
planted in American schools and colleges by curricula avowedly 
designed either as vocational training for private careers or as a 
schooling in social reform. 
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w that the nation must again face the great public issues, We 
he effects: we find that the graduates of our schools are men 
have been trained for private careers, or for rather specialized . 
ums. Hence the contetnporary quarrel between the conserva- 
and the intellectuals; the businessmen and the professors. 
do not speak the same language because they are separated 
from the common intellectual discipline and humanist tradition of 
tern civilization, 
American institutions were established by men who because they 
€ imbued with the great tradition knew what were the great 
stions of public life: During the long period of immunity and 
anocence this tradition was all but lost: it came to be regarded as 
ademic.’’ Thus in our public life we fell into political habits 
ich made it inordinately difficult for the nation to form public 
cy. Politics became an arena in which local and private interests 
ompeted and compromised their conflicts. The very idea of repre- 
sentative government, that is to say of government by men who 
resented the nation and its enduring interests and significance, 
ave way to government by delegates. : 
e Executive, accountable to a larger constituency that any in- 
ividual Congressman or Senator, has therefore become the focus 
of the national interest and purpose. For at worst a President does 
at least represent an agglomeration, or the algebraic sum, of the 
pressures of many private, local interests. At best he represents the 
ion above and beyond its constituent parts. So all Presidents 
Must eventually quarrel with their legislatures, and sooner or later 
hey all do. 
‘This was not the promise of American institutions. The condi- 
is constantly deplored. Yet it has not come about, as our ene- 
ies and. unfriendly critics say, because of the moral degeneracy of 
t people. It has come about because public life in the United 
ates has been dormant for nearly, a century, and private life has 
Vintense and all-absorbing. The rewards of a private career 
since the Civil War the issues of public 
L nericans have not had to take 
seriously the public life of a citizen. The duties of the citizen came 
to'seem very nearly irrelevant to the career of the individual. 
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American political life has, therefore, become privately cen- 
tered and introverted. In the years of peace the professional poli- 
ticians confronted one another on issues which interested the par- 
ticular constituency to which each of them owed his election. The — 
exceptions are conspicuous men; even-in wartime the-debates in’ 
Congress are conducted with little concern for, often with no con: 
sciousness of, the effect of what is said upon our allies, our ene- 
mies, or even upon our own armed forces. : 

These habits and attitudes come down to us from the epoch after 
the Civil War when politics was an enclosed system, insulated 
from the main concerns of the people and from all great issues 
upon which depends the life of the nation: The triviality of debate, 
and its irresponsibility, are the aftermath of a long age in which, 
as a matter of fact, public men did not have to deal with great is- 
sues. The legislature is introverted. For want of practice, and of #7 
urgent need, it has not the habit of deliberation by which high *! 
policy can be formed. itt 

In ‘the long period of immunity and of effortless security, tees 
executive branch of the government did not develop the organs for ‘tt 
determining and administering high policy. Even when, as has 
been the case with Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Hoover, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the President has been well aware that the 
nineteenth century and the American Age of Innocence were over, Pate 
he has not had a government equipped to make effective what he ‘lt 
had perceived was necessary. National policies cannot be formu ™¢ 
lated without reliable information: even at the outbreak of the 41 
Second World War it may be said, without exaggeration or in- a 
justice, that the United States government had no effective-mili- +! 
tary, political, and intelligence service. Information, when it is 
available, has to be elucidated and assessed, and plans of action 
formulated in accord with it. This is the function of a staff. In IQ4I 
the executive branch of the government had to begin to improvise 
the procedure for formulating policy which made coherent its 
diplomacy, its strategy, its industrial mobilization, the civilian re- 
quirements, its foreign economic relations and its propaganda, 

The organs which form policy are lacking because they were 
not needed in the nineteenth century. They are being developed — m0 
now that we do need them. But it is not easy for elderly mento 7 
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at the things we complain about today ar 

attempt to do great things and of failing, but of a long habit 
of not having to do the great things. Trivial, unimportant issues do 
fot evoke the noble spirit of any people. It is when they are pro- 
foundly challenged that they exert themselves fully and bélieve in 
heir destiny. 

The American people are challenged as they have never been 
efore. They are exerting themselves more fully than they have 
lone before. If they can see their duty, they will embrace it, not 

luctantly but gladly, because it will restore to theit personal lives 
a meaning they sorely miss, and to being an American the luster 
and the splendor of an imperishable idea. 


4. The American Destiny 


Fate has brought it about that America is at the center, no longer 
on the edges, of Western civilization. In this fact resides the Amer- 
can destiny. We can deny the fact and refuse our ‘destiny. If we 
do, Western civilization, which is the glory of our world, will be- 
come a disorganized and decaying fringe around the Soviet Union 
and the emergent peoples of Asia. But if we comprehend our 
estiny we shall become equal to it. The vision is there, and out 
people need not perish. 
© For America is now called to do what the founders and the pio- 
neers always believed was the American task: to make the New 
“World a place where the ancient faith can flourish anew, and its 
eternal promise at last be redeemed. To ask whether the American 
nafion will rise to this occasion and be equal to its destiny is to 
ask whether Americans have the will to live. We need have no 
‘morbid doubts about that. 
The American idea is not an eccentricity in the history of man- 
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kind. It is a hope and a pledge of fulfillment. The American idea — 
is founded upon an image of man and of his place in the universe, — 
of his reason and his will, his knowledge of good and evil, his hope 






of a higher and a natural law which is above all governments, and ~ 


indeed of all partictlar laws: this tradition descends to Americans, 
as to all the Westerners, from the Mediterranean world of the an- — 
cient Greeks, Hebrews, and Romans. The Atlantic is now the 
mediterranean sea of this culture and this faith. f 
It is no accident—it is indeed historic and providential—that 
the formation of the first universal order since classical times 
should begin with the binding together of the dismembered parts 


of Western Christendom. From this beginning a great prospect |) 


offers itself: that the schism between East and West, which opened 


up in the Dark Ages from the fifth to the eleventh centuries of our 1! 


era, may at last be healed. 


This, I believe, is the prophecy which events announce. Whether + 


we now hear it gladly or shrink away from it suspiciously, it will ~ 
yet come to pass. : ; 


—_ 
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APPENDIX I 
WILSON’S FOURTEEN POINTS 


I. Open: covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall 
be no private international understandings of any kind but diplomacy 
Shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

“TI. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside territorial 
waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be closed in 
whole or in part by international action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants. é 

III, The removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers and the 
‘establishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national armaments 

"will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment of all 
colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle that in 
determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the popula- 
tions concerned must have equat weight with the equitable claims of the 

_ government whose title is to be determined. 
" VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of 
all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest. co-opera- 
“tion of the other nations of the world’ in obtaining for her an unham- 
 pered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determination 
of her own political development and national policy and assure her of a 
sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institutions of her 
own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistafice also of every kind 
that she may need and may herself desire. The treatment accorded Russia 
by her sister nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their 
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good will, of their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from __ Il 
their own interests, and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. +t 
VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and fem 
restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she enjoys 
in common with’ all other free nations. No other single act will serve as 
this will serve to restore confidence among the nations in the laws which 
they have themselves set and determined for the government of their 
relations with one another. Without this healing act the whole structure 
it and validity of international law is foreve impaired. 
VII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter fy 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for nearly 





‘sen 
fifty years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more be jy 
made secure in the interest of all. » Sec 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along yey 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality, pane 
X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations pow 


we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest TI 
opportunity of autonomous development. 





in th 

XI. Romania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occupied iso 

territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the sea; and State 

. the relations of the several Balkan states to one another determined by fo 

friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance and yy, 

nationality; and international guarantees of the political and economic rh 
independence and territorial integrity of the several Balkan states should 


Uh 


i 


be entered into. 

XH. The Turkish portions of the°present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the 
ships.and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected which should in- 
clude the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, which 
should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial integrity should be guaran- 
tecd by international covenant. 





Wt 


wild 
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- A general association of nations must be formed under specific 
_ covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of political in- 
_ dependence and territorial integrity to great and small states alike. 
(Woodrow Wilson, January 8, 1918) 


APPENDIX II 
WILSON’S FOUR PRINCIPLES 


First, that each part of the final settlement must be based upon the 
essential justice of that particular case and upon such adjustments as are 
_ most likely to bring a peace that will, be permanent; 
Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about from 
_ Sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels and pawns in a 
_ game, even the great game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 
_ power; but that 
Third, every territorial settlement involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the populations concerned, and not 
_ as a part of any mere adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
_ States; and 
Fourth, that all well defined national aspirations shall be accorded the 
utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that would be 
_ likely in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently of the 
world. é - 
, (Woodrow Wilson, February 11, 1918) 


APPENDIX III 
WILSON’S FOUR ENDS 


I. The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can sepa- 
rately, secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world; or, 
if it cannot be presently destroyed, at the least its reduction to virtual 


impotence. 
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Il. The settlement “of every question, whether of territory, of sove- 
reignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relationship, upon the 
basis of the free acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately 
concerned, and not upon the basis of the material interest or advantage 
of any other nation or people which may desire a different settlement 
for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery. 





III. The consent of all nations to be governed in their conduct toward 
each other by the same principles of honor and of respect for the com- 
1 mon law of civilized society that govern the individual citizens of all 
modern States in their relations with one another; to the end that all 
promises and covenants may be sacredly observed, no private plots or = 
conspiracies hatched, no selfish injuries wrought with impunity, and a 
mutual trust established upon the handsome foundation of a mutual re- “= 
spect for right. 

IV. The establishment of an organization of peace which shall make 
it certain that the combined power of free nations will check every in- 
vasion of right and serve to make peace and justice the more secure by 
affording a definite tribunal of opinion to which all must submit and by 
which every interfational readjustment that cannot be amicably agreed 
upon by the peoples directly concerned shall be sanctioned. 

(Woodrow Wilson, July 4, 1918) 


APPENDIX IV ¢ 


WILSON’S FIVE PARTICULARS 


First, the impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimination 
between those to whom we wish to be just and those to whom we do not . 
wish to be just. It must be a justice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several peoples concerhed; 

Second, no special or separate interest of any single nation or any 
group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the settlement 
which is not consistent with the common interest of all; ; 

Third, there can ke no leagues or alliances or special covenants and os | 


understandings within the general and common family of the League of i 
Nations; 
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th, end more specifically, there can be no special, selfish economic 
mbinations within — desane. ad no employment or any bi of - 


rexclusion from the markets of the world oe. be vested in the League 
Nations itself as a means of discipline and control; ! 
ifth, all international agreements and treaties of every kind must be 
made known i in their entirety to the rest of the world. 
(Woodrow Wilson, September 27, 1918) 


APPENDIX V 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES, KNOWN AS 
THE ATLANTIC CHARTER, BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED*STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE PRIME MINIS- 
TER OF THE UNITED KING- 

DOM, AUGUST 14, 1941 


The President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, being met together, deem it right to make known certain 
common principles in the national policies of their respective countries 
on which they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

Third, they. respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly. de- 
prived of them; 

Fourth, they will endeavor,.with due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw mate- 
rials of the world which are needed for their economic prosperity; 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
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. d : ; : . ing. 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing, for all, im- “A 
proyed labor standards, economic advancement and social security; se 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazl tyranny, they hope to see rc i 
ius a 


established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling 
in safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want; 
| Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the high seas . 
and oceans without hindrance; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for realistic as 
well as spiritual reasons must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force. Since no future peace can be maintained if land, sea or air arma- 
ments continue to be employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general security, that 
the disarmament of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten for peace- 
loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 





APPENDIX VI 
DECLARATION BY UNITED NATIONS 


A Joint Declaration by the United States of America, The United King- = 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, The Union of Soviet Social- 

ist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, South Africa, Yugoslavia. 





The Governments signatory hereto, : a 
Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles 


embodied in the Joint Declaration of the President of the United States ~ fh 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great i 
Britain and Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the u 


Atlantic Charter. 
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s, and that they are now engaged in a common struggle against sav- 
and brutal oS aeons to phe the world, Dict 


3 Bich Government sane itself to co- operat with the Govern- 
ents signatory hereto and not to make a separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies. ; 
The foregoing declaration may be adhered to by other nations whl 
"are, or which may be, rendering material assistance and contributions in 
~ the struggle for victory over Hitlerism. 
Done at Washington 
January First, 1942 


APPENDIX VII 


DECLARATION OF FOUR NATIONS ON 
GENERAL SECURITY 


“The Governments of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China: 
united in their determination, in accordance with the Declaration by 
“the United Nations of January 1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, to 
continue hostilities against those Axis powers with which they respec- 
vely are at war until such powers have laid down their arms on the 
asis of unconditional surrender; 
conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of themselves 
and the peoples allied with them from the mefiace of aggression; 
of ensuring a rapid and orderly transition 
tstablishing and maintaining international 
ersion of the world’s human and eco- 


“fecognizing the necessity 
‘from war to peace and of 
peace and security with the least diy 

nomic resources for armaments; 
jointly declare: 
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1. That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security. 

2, That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together 
in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy. 

_ 3. That they will take all measures deemed by them to be necessary to 
provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy. 

4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest prac- 
ticable date a general international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to member- 
ship by all such states, large and small, for the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. ; 

5. That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and secu- 
rity pending the re-establishment of law and order and the inauguration 
of a system of general security, they will consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other members of the United Nations with a view 
to joint action on behalf of the community of nations. 

6. That after the termination Of hostilities they will not employ their 
military forces within the territories of other states except for the pur- 
poses envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation. 

7. That they will confer and co-operate with one another and with 
other members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable gen- 
eral agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post- 
war period. 


Moscow, 5 V. Motorov 
30th October, 1943. ANTHONY EDEN 


CorveLt Hutt 
Foo PING-sHEUNG 


APPENDIX VIII 
DECLARATION REGARDING ITALY 


The Foreign Secretaries of the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union have established that their three Govern- 
ments are in complete agreement that Allied policy towards Italy must 
be based upon the fundamental principle that Fascism and all its evil in- 
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; be utterly destroyed and that the Ttalt 
people shall be given every opportunity to establish governmental and 
“other institutions based upon democratic principles. ae 
The Foreign Secretaries of the United States of American and the - 
inited Kingdom declare that the action of their Governments from the 
inception of the invasion of Italian territory, in so far as paramount mili 
" fary requirements have yermitted, has been based upon this policy. 
~ In the furtherance of this policy in the future the*Foreign Secretaries — 
_ Of the three Governments are agreed that the following measures are — 
: _ important and should be put into effect: : 

T. It is essential that the Italian Government should be made more — 
democratic by the introduction of representatives of those sections of the 
Italian people who have always opposed Fascism. r ae: 

2. Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of the. — 
press and of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to the 
Italian people, who shall also be entitled to form anti-Fascist political 
groups. 

3, All institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime shall 
be suppressed. 

4. All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from the ad- 
ministration and from the institutions and organizations of a public” 
character. 

5. All political prisoners of the Fascist. regime shall be released and 
accorded a full amnesty. 

6. Democratic organs of local government shall be created. 

7. Fascist chiefs and other persons known or suspected to be war 
criminals shall be arrested and handed over ‘to justice. . 

In making this declaration the three Foreign Secretaries recognize that 
so long as active military operations continue in Italy the time at which 
it is possible to give full effect to the principles set out above will be de- 
termined’ by the Commander-in-Chief on the basis of instructions re- 
ceived through the Combined Chiefs of Staff. The three Governments 
parties to this declaration will at the request of any one of them consult 
on this matter. i 

It is further understood that nothing in this resolution is to operate 
against the right of the Italian people ultimately to choose their own 
form of government. 








(Moscow, October 30, 1943) 
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APPENDIX IX 
DECLARATION OF THE THREE POWERS : 


We—The President of the United States, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, and the Prentier of the Soviet Union, have met these four days ~ 
j past, in this, the Capital of our Ally, Iran, and have shaped and con- 
i firmed our common policy. : 

We express our determination that our nations shall work together in 
war and in the peace that will follow. 

As to war—our military staffs have joined in our round table discus- 
sions, and we have concerted our plans for the destruction of the German 
forces. We have reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing 
of the operations to be undertaken from the east, west and south. 

The common understanding which we have here reached guarantees 
that victory will be ours. g 

And as to peace—we are sure that.our accord will win an enduring 
Peace. We recognize fully the supreme responsibility resting upon us and 
all the United Nations to make a peace which will command the good- nm 
will of the overwhelming mass of the peoples of the world and banish 
the scourge and terror of war for many generations. 

With our Diplomatic advisors. we have surveyed the problems of the 
future. We shall seek the co-operation and active participation of all na- 
tions, large and small, whose peoples in heart and mind are dedicated, as 
are our own peoples, to the elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppres- 
sion and intolerance. We will welcome them, as they may choose to 
come, into a world family of Democratic Nations. 

Me No power on earth can prevent our destroying the German armies 

; by land, their U Boats by sea, and their war plants from the air. 

Our attack will be relentless and increasing. 





Emerging from these cordial conferences we look with confidence to : 
the day when all peoples of the world may live free lives, untotched by ; 
tyranny, and according to their varying desires and their own con- 
sciences. 


We came here with hope and determination. We leave here, friends in 
fact, in spirit and in purpose. 
RoosEVELT, CHURCHILL AND STALIN 
Signed at Teheran, December 1, 1943 
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APPENDIX X 


CAIRO STATEMENT ON JAPAN 


The several military missions have agreed upon future military opera 
“Honis against Japan. The Three Great Allies expressed their resolve t 
bring unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, and 
it, This pressure is already rising. % 
The Three Great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish 
the aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for themselves and haye no 
thought of territorial expansion. It is their purpose that Japan shall be 
stripped of all the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied ~~ 
since the beginning of the first World War in 1914, and that all the ter- 
ritories Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, 
and the Pescadores, shall be restored to the Republic of China. Japan will 
also be expelled from all other territories which she has taken by violence 
and greed. The aforesaid three great powers, mindful of the enslavement — 
of the people of Korea, are determined that in due course Korea shall 
become free and independent. y 
With these objects in view the three allies, in harmony with those of 
the United Nations at war with Japan, will continue to persevere in the 
serious and prolonged operations necessary to procure the unconditional 
surrender of Japan. : 
(December 1, 1943) 


APPENDIX XI 
HULL’S SEVENTEEN POINTS 


Our Fundamental National Interests 
In determining our foreign policy we must first see clearly what our 
true national interests are. 2 
At the present time, the paramount aim of our foreign policy is to 
~ defeat our enemies as quickly as possible. me 
Beyond final victory, our fundamental national interests are the assur- 
ing of our national security and the fostering of the economic and social - 


~ well-being of our people. 
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International Co-operation™ dais 
Co-operation between nations in the spirit of good neighbors, founded = ai, 
on the principles of liberty, equality, justice, morality, and law, is the 
most effective method of safeguarding and promoting the political, the 
economic, the social, and the cultural well-being of our nation and of all 


nations, 


International Organization Backed by Force 
Some international agency must be created which ¢an—by force, if 
necessary—keep the peace among nations in the future. 
A system of organized international co-operation for the maintenance 
of peace must be based upon the willingness of the co-operating nations 





to use force, if necessary, to keep the peace. There must be certainty that hth 
adequate and appropriate means are available and will be used for this Bn 
purpose, teat 

Political Differences = 


ete ; : ten 
Political differences which present a threat to the peace of the world ; 


should be’ submitted to agencies which would use the remedies of dis- 
cussion, negotiation, conciliation, and good offices. 





ito 
International Court of Justice Bit, 
Disputes of a legal character Which present a threat to the peace of the 
world should be adjudicated by an international court of justice whose 
decisions would be based upon application of principles of law. 1 
an 
Reduction of Arms 1 
International co-operative action must include eventual adjustment of 
national armaments in such a manner that the rule of law cannot be suc- 
cessfully challenged and that the burden of armaments may be reduced 
3 to a minimum. 
’ 
. a be 5 § 
Moscow Four-Nation Declaration ; 
Through this declaration the Soviet Union, Great Britain, the United hy 
States and China have laid the foundation for co-operative effort in the . 
post-war world toward enabling all peace-loving nations, large and small, a 


to live in peace and security, to preserve the liberties and rights of civi- 
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omic, social, and spiritual progress. 


Spheres of Influence and Alliances 


§ the provisions of the four-nation declaration aré carried into effect, 
there will no longer be need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for 
balance of power, or any other of the special arrangements through 
Which, in the unhappy past, the nations strove to safeguard their security 
or to promote their interests. 


Surveillance over Aggressor Nations 


In the process of re-establishing international order, the United Na- 
tions must exercise surveillance over aggressor nations until such time as 
the latter demonstrate their willingness and ability to live at peace with 
‘other nations. How ‘long such surveillance will need to continue must 
depend upon the rapidity with which the peoples of Germany, Japan, _ 
Italy, and their satellites give convincing proof that they have repudiated 
‘and abandoned the monstrous philosophy of superior race and conquest 
“by, force and have embraced loyally the basic principles of peaceful proc- 


“esses. 


International Trade Barriers 


Excessive trade barriers of the many different kinds must be reduced, 
and practices which impose injuries on others and divert trade from its 
natural economic“course must be avoided. 
‘ 
International Finance 
Equally plain is the need for making national currencies -once more 
freely exchangeable for each other at stable rates of exchange; for a 
system of financial relations so devised that materials can be produced 
and ways may be found of moving them where there are markets created 
| by human need; for machinery through which capital may—for the de- 
velopment of the world’s resources and for the stabilization of economic 
activity—move on equitable terms from financially stronger to finan- 


cially weaker countries. 
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Atlantic Charter: Rectprocal Obligations 

The pledge of the Atlantic Charter is of a system which will give 

every nation, large or small, a greater assurance of stable peace, greater 

opportunity for the realization of its aspirations to freedom, and greater’ 

_ facilities for material advancement. But that pledge implies an obligation — 

for each nation to demonstrate its capacity for stable and progressive gov- 

ernment, to fulfil scrupulously its established duties to other nations, to 

} settle its international differences and disputes by- none but peaceful 

methods, and to make its full contribution to the maintenance of endur- 
ing peace, 





taving 


ther 





Sovereign Equality of Nations 
Each sovereign nation, large or small, is in law and under law the 
equal of every other nation, iS 
The principle of sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, irrespec- Wi 
tive of size and strength, as partners in a future system of general secu- 
rity, will be the foundation-stone upon which the future international 
organization will be constructed. 





Form of Government 
Each nation should be free to decide for itself the forms and details of 
its governmental organization—so long as it conducts its affairs in such 
a way,as not to menace the peace and security of other nations. 











Non-Intervention 


All nations, large and small, which respect the rights of others are en- 
titled to freedom from outside interference in their internal affairs. 


Liberty ; tk 

There is no surer way for men and for nations to show themselves 
worthy of liberty than to fight for its preservation, in any way that is 
open to them, against those who would destroy it for all. Never did a 








plainer duty to fight against its foes devolve upon all peoples who prize . 
liberty and all who aspire to it; . Fe 

All peoples who, with “a decent Yespect to the opinions of mankind,” Gow 
have qualified themselves to assume and to discharge the responsibilities Mis 
of liberty are entitled to its enjoyment. Mona 
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Dependent Peoples 
€ rests upon the independent nations a responsibility in relation - 
endent peoples who aspire to liberty. It should be the duty of na- 
is having political ties with such peoples, of mandatories, of trustees, 
of other agencies, as the case may be, to help the aspiring peoples to 
velop materially and educationally, to prepare themselves for the 
uties and responsibilities of self-government, and to attain liberty. An 
cellent example of what can be achieved is afforded in the record of 
our relationship with the Philippines. 
(March 2r,. #944) 


APPENDIX XIE 


4 ' SWISS. DECREES PROHIBITING EXTREMIST 
PARTIES 


Decree of the Federal Council concerning the dissolution of the “Rassem- 
blement Fédéral” and of the “Nationale Gemeinschaft Schaffhausen” 


(of July 6, 1943) 
he Swiss Federal Council, . 
Pur. t to article 3 of the Federal Decree of August 30, 1939 about 
Pursuant to article 3 
“proper measures to insure the security of the country and the main- 
~ tenance of its neutrality, 
: decrees: 


Article 1 
The “Rassemblement Fédéral” and the “Nationale Gemeinschaft 
aufthausen” are dissolved; every sort of activity is forbidden to them. 
he newspapers Die Front and Der Grenzbote are forbidden. 
“The prohibition includes also the organizations and the newspapers 


which might be substituted for them. : pes 
_ The members of the “Rassemblement Fédéral” and of the “Nationale 


Gemeinschat Schauffhausen,” or of organizations which might be_sub- 
stituted for them, cannot be members of a federal, cantonal or com- 


munal authority. 
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Article 2 * 

Violations of the present decree will be punished according to the 
article of the Federal Council of June 1, 1943 repressing violations of the 
interdictions of parties. 

Article 3 : 

Violations of the present decree are within the competence of the fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 


The Department of Justice and Police can delegate the examination 
and the judgment to the Cantonal Authorities. 


Article 4 


The decree of the Federal Council of December 17, 1940 insuring the 


execution of the one of November 26, 1940 which concerns the dissolu- 
tion of the communist Swiss party is applicable by analogy. 
5 Article 5 

The present decree becomes effective on July 6, 1943. 

Bern, July 6, 1943 
. In the name of the Swiss Federal Council: 

The President of the Confederation, Cerio 
The Chancellor of the Confederation, G. Bovet 


Decree of the Federal Council concerning the dissolution of the Swiss 
Communist Party 

(of November 26, 1940) 
The Swiss Federal Council, 
Pursuant to article 102, paragraphs 9 and ro of the Constitution; 
Pursuant to article 3 of the Federal Decree of August 30, 1939 on proper 
measures to insure the security of the country and the maintenance o} its 
neutrality, 

decrees: 


Article 1 


All communist organizations existing in Switzerland are dissolved; 


any kind of activity is forbidden to them. The prohibition includes also 
the groups which might be substituted for the dissolved organizations. 
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Communists cannot be members of any Federal, Cantonal or Can a 
-tmunal authority. {| 















Article 2 1 
; 






Are reserved the dispositions of the Federal Council of August 6, 1940 
a "establishing measures against communist or anarchist activity. The in- 
fringements of the article one of the present decree will be prosecuted 
according to article two of the aforementioned decree. 





Article 3 
The present decree becomes effective on November 27, 1940. 
Berne, November 26, 1940 

In the name of the Swiss Federal Council: 

The President of the Confederation 

PrLet-GoLaz 

The Chancellor of the Confederation 

G. Bover 
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Water Lippmann is the foremost pundit in the United 
States today. Three times each week his column appears in 
hundreds of newspapers all over the country. Its influence 
on public opinion and public office-holders is considerable. 
In 1943, Mr. Lippmann’s small book called U.S. FOREIGN 
POLICY was published. Mr. Lippmann did not speak for 
his government but the remarks of this thoughtful Ameri- 
can were bound to receive wide attention. This book was 
followed by another in 1944 called U. S. WAR AIMS. 
These two books are issued together for the first time in» 
this edition. 

In U. S. FOREIGN POLICY, Mr. Lippmann examines 
two critical questions: Can the United States make foreign 
commitments without a foreign policy and the force to back 
it up? Can the people of the United States now agree upon 
a foreign policy which will safeguard their future? Open- 
ing with a frank analysis of his own past views, Mr. Lipp- 
mann proceeds to a terse, challenging demonstration of the 
importance of these two problems facing all thinking 
Americans, 

U. S. WAR AIMS is the logical, farsighted sequel. In 
this volume, Mr. Lippmann invites the American people to 
examine the unfinished structure of the new peace already 
discernible through the smoke of battle. He shows how dan- 
ger to vital American interests has caused two wars with 
Germany and the present struggle with Japan. He defines 
and hammers home the six principal war aims of the United 
States. And finally, he describes the basic conditions under 
which peace—not a long armistice—can be maintained. 

This is a volume which will provoke much healthy 
discussion. 





